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Chapter I 



Introduction 

The purpose of this report is the presentation of the results 
of analyses of data collected in the 1969 Survey of Compensatory 
Education by the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education of 
the U.S. Office of Education. Far more data than were collected in 
the Survey are needed for any total evaluation of Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. For that reason, this 
report is of data analyses which may serve as one basis for policy 
analyses. This report is a condensation of the much longer preliminary 
Report of this project which was delivered to the Office of Education 
on 7 May 1970. On the following pages, the highlights of the Preliminary 
Report are presented and summarized. At several points references will 
be made to the Preliminary Report which can be consulted for more de- 
tailed analyses. 

Purpose of Chapter 

The purpose of this chapter is to present an outline which has 
served two purposes: first, it was used to organize the analyses and 

reporting of data from the 1969 Survey of Compensatory Education} 
second, it served to call attention to important evaluative questions: 
Objectives; Strategies; Types of Evaluation; Data; Schema for Generating 
Evaluative Questions; and Evaluative Questions. 

Objectives of Compensatory Education 

The objectives of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 at a national level have been stated only in broad, general 
terms. They can be found in PL89-10 and in discussions of this law as 
a bill in ‘.he House and Senate. It has been clear from the beginning of 
PL89-10 that no., legislation authorizing federal aid to education would 
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prescribe the activities and instructional objectives of local schools. 
Thus, the national objectives of Title I have remained nonspecific. 

There appear to be two general Title I objectives at the national level: 

1. To provide equal educational opportunity for all social 
and ethnic groups. 

2. To reduce deficiencies in educational attainment associa- 
ted with social-class membership. 

It is not within the scope of the data analyses of this project to 
evaluate the programs of local educational agencies with respect to 
their individual objectives. Presumably such evaluation was mandated 
in PL89-10 and has already been accomplished at the local level. The 
purpose of the data analyses reported here is to serve as the basis of 
the evaluation of compensatory education at a national level with 
respect to the two broad objectives listed above. 

Strategies for Achieving the Object ?s 

The Title I program takes its character in part from its broad 
objectives and in part from the strategies for achieving them envisioned 
by Congress. These strategies are stated explicitly or implicitly in 
the discussion of PL89-10 in the House and Senate and in the Title I 
guidelines in which the law was operationalized by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Five general strategies for achieving Title I ou emerge 

from a study of these sources: 

1. To allocate money to local educational agencies through 

<■ state departments of education for the improvement and 

expansion of programs for socially and educationally disad- 
vantaged pupils. 

Thereby to bring about desireable changes for disadvantaged pupils in: 

2. The requisites of their instruction (buildings, pupil health, 
etc.) . 
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3, The personnel who teach them, 

4, The materials with which they arc taught, 

5, The organization of their instruction. 

Types of Evaluation 

1. Context and operations descriptions : The description of 

how, where, and with whom compensatory education is pursued is rele- 
vant to evaluation in the sense that it is the description of value- 
potent properties" of such programs. Such descriptions may yield state- 
ments of value when additional data and standards external to the Survey 
are found. For example, the racial composition of Title I schools could 
be compared with the racial composition of the nation’s schools as docu- 
mented in Equality of Educational Opportunity . Persons with a point of 
entry into the evaluation process which is different from ours will find 
evaluative meaning in facts which we can not confidently judge. 

2. Instrumental evaluation : Instrumental evaluation is evalua- 

tion of the means as opposed to the ends of an educational program. 

The principal instrument for achieving the national objectives of Title I 
is the process by which Congress and the U.S. Office of Education allocate 
resources to local educational agencies. The instrumental evaluation of 
Title I will focus on the efficiency of this allocation process. 

3. Consequential evaluation s Consequential on 1 s evalua- 
tion of the degr 1 : of jll.l ..l of the primary goals of the program. 

In the case of compensatory education, these goals are assumed to be 
changes ir the behavior of pupils and teachers. A special efi-vrt in the 
data jnalyaea to follow was directed toward evaluation of these ' -a- 
havi. ral outcomes. 



Data 

More than 300 variables were extracted from the Survey dara for 
var.ous purposes. For the purpose of this report, it is usefi_ to 
classify available data into context areas, needs . alloc ation and out — 
come variables:- 

— — — — I 
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Contexts 



Needs 



1 . 


Pupils 


1 . 


Pupils performance deficits 


2. 


Teachers 


2. 


Instructional program deficits 


3. 


Curricula 




(staff 6c material) 


4. 


Schoo? s 


3. 


School facilities deficits 


5. 


Families 






6. 


Communities 








Allocation 




Outcomes 


1 . 


Pupil participation 




Pupil's knowledge, skills. 




and expenditures 




and motivation 


2. 


Teacher partic. & 








expenditures 






3. 


Expenditures for 








curriculum 






This 


framework was imposed 


upon the 


Survey data to organize the con 



duct and reporting of data analyses. 

A Schema for Generating Evaluative Questions 

The concepts introduced in the above sections were organized 
into a schema for generating the evaluative questions in Figure 1.1. 
This schema was intended to serve as a mnemonic device for producing 
evaluative questions. The following are examples of how the schema 
in Figure 1.1 was used: 

1. Context and operations description ? Data were gathered to 
answer the question "What is the distribution of reading achievement 
of the pupils in Title I schools?" A second question suggested by 
the schema is "What is the ethnic composition of the population of 
teachers in Title I schools?" 

Simple descriptive answers to these questions do not as such 
reflect on the value of the Title I program; however, when coupled with 
data not available from the 1969 Survey, they may bear directly on the 
value of the program. For example, a - count of the number of pupils 
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NEEDS ANALYSIS 
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Figure 1 . 1 . (Continued) Schema for organizing data analyses. 



showing marked educational deficits may help determine whether the 
present magnitude of the Title I effort is sufficient for t.he task. 

2. Analysis of needs : The analysis of needs is the study of 

the relationship of measures of educational deficit (e.g., percent 
age of class reading one year below grade level, untrained and inex- 
perienced teachers) and context variables (urbanism of school, race of 
pupil) . "Needs" are defined to be educational deficits existing prior 
to the compensatory program. Such study is intended to refine planners’ 
conceptions of whore the needs for compensatory education are greatest. 
Needs analyses supplement the next phase of analysis, viz., the evalua- 
tion of resource allocation. For example, if it is found that "urban- 
ism of school" (context) is highly related to "percentage of pupils 
reading below grade level" (need) and that urbanism is unrelated to 
"per pupil expenditure" (resource allocation), then the efficiency of 
the resource allocation procedure may be called into question. 

3 . Analysis of resource allocation : The typical evaluative 

question in this category concerns a relationship between two or more 
variables, one of which is some measure of resource allocation; "How 
does per pupil expenditure under Title X relate to urbanism of the 
community?" or "How does degree of participation in Title X programs 
relate to ethnic composition of the school?" 

4 . Outcomes evaluation ; The typical question assessing out- 
comes concerns the attribution of pupil or teacher outcomes to their 
participation in an instructional or training program or to some in- 
vestment of resources in them. Generally these questions will also 
involve a context variable as a mediator of the basic relationship; 

"How are pupil gains in study skills related to their participation in 
compensatory education programs? Does this relationship differ for 
pupils with experienced as opposed to inexperienced teachers?" 

The important link between the allocation of resources and the 
outcomes of compensatory programs was emphasized by dolman*: 



★ 



James S. Coleman, The Urban Review , Vol. 3, No. 4, pp. *-8. 



Because of the usual difference between inputs as disbursed 
and inputs us received , it becomes important in evaluation 
to examine not only the first, but the second as well. For 
it may well be that the principal, or at least major, explana- 
tory variable in the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of a 
given program is the loss of input between its disbursement 
by authorities and its reception by the child it is intended 
to effect [sic]. 

Evaluative Questions 

The schema in Figure 1.1 was used to identify the following 
evaluative questions for which answers were sought. 

Context and operations description : 

1. What are the characteristics (race, educational deficit, 
etc.) of all pupils enrolled in Title I schools? 

2. What are the characteristics (home language, size, eco- 
nomic level, etc.) of the families of the pupils enrolled 
in Title I schools? 

'3. What are the characteristics (sex, ethnic group, experience, 
training) of teachers in Title I schools? 

4. What types of curriculum are taught in Title I schools? 

5. What are the characteristics (size, organization, ethnic 
composition, etc.) of the Title X schools? 

6. What are the characteristics (size, wealth, etc.) of Title I 
districts? 

The evaluative relevance of these context and operations des- 
cription questions is to the. assessment of the need for national com- 
pensatory education programs. The answers to these questions should 
bear on more specific questions such as the following: 
w a. Is a program of ellocating approximately $1,000,000,000 

per year adequate to meet the need? 

b. How severe is social disadvantage in Title X schools? 

c. How severe is the deficit in educational attainment in 
Title I schools? 
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Definitive answers to some of these questions will not be possible 
because a standard for judging the goodness or badness of a finding is 
not now available. For example, docs the fact--if it is a fact--that 
22 percent of the teachers in Title X schools have less than three 
years experience mean that Title I schools have less experienced teachers 
than non- Title I schools? Lacking data from non- Title I schools, we 
can only report these data and call attention to the need for further 
data to give the findings more evaluative significance. 

Needs analysis : 

7. Which context variables can be used to identify pupils, 

schools and districts having the greatest n< for compen- 
satory education programs? 

To answer this question, variables descriptive of the educational 
deficit of a pupil, school or district (e.g., pupil achievement, poverty 
of pupil's family, poverty of educational facilities, poverty of instruc- 
tional programs and special services) will be crosstabulated with con- 
text variables (e.g., ethnic composition of the school, urbanism of the 
school, size of district). Thus, context variables which can be used to 
identify pupils, school and districts with marked need for compensatory 
programs will be determined. The answers to these questions have evalua- 
tive significance in determining whether the Title X policy, of allocating 
resources is aimed at those in greatest need of compensatory education. 
For example, if educational deficit is greatest in the rural schools and 
least in the suburbs, a policy which allocated money equally to rural 
and suburban pupils would be open to question. 

Analysis of resources allocation : Questions in this category concern 
the efficiency with which compensatory education resources (as measured 
in terms of dollars, time and participation) are reaching needy pupils, 
teachers, schools and 3 tates. These questions will be answered by means 
of crosstabulations in which a variable descriptive of resource alloca- 
tion is related to one or more context variables. 

Specific evaluative nucstions under this heading are as follows: 

8. How does the type of program (disadvantaged, regular or 
enrichment) a pupil participates in relate to his race, 
previous academic performance, family characteristics, etc.? 

9. How does the amount of time a pupil spends in compensatory 



programs relate to other variables descriptive of him? 

10. How does district per-pupii expenditure for compensatory 
programs relate to other characteristics of the district? 

11. How does a teacher's assignment as to a regular, a disad- 
vantaged or an enrichment class relate to characteristics 
of the teacher (e.g., age, sex, experience, recent train- 
ing) ? 

12. How do teachers' characteristics relate to the character- 
istics of the pupils in their classes? 

13. How does a teacher's participation in an inservice train- 
ing program relate to characteristics of the teacher? 

14. How does the policy of concentration of Title I services 
in a district relate to other characteristics cf the 
district? 

15. How does a district's percentage allocation of funds for 
inservice training relate to other- characteristics of 
the district? 

16. In what ways do programs for the disadvantaged differ from 
regular and enrichment programs? 

17. How do characteristics of school districts relate to the 
involvement of lay community groups in Title I activities? 

Analysis of outcomes i 

18. Is pupils' participation in compensatory programs rela- 
ted to increases in pupils' knowledge, skills and moti- 
vations? 



The Survey 

The survey sample and the population to which the survey data 
are generalized are described in detail in Appendix B to this report. 

The survey questionnaires were distributed to school districts, prin- 
cipals and teachers in Title I elementary schools. Teachers supplied 
data on pupils in grades two, four and six as well as on themselves. The 
population to which the sample data generalize comprises 5,734,000 
pupils in grades two, four and six and their 216,000 teachers in some 
33,000 Title I elementary schools in over 9,200 school districts 
across the nation. 12 
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Chapter II 



The Context pf Title I: Pupils, Parents, Communities, and Schools 

During fiscal year 1968-69, Title I programs were conducted in 
school districts in every state in the nation; nearly 12,000,000 
elementary school pupils were enrolled in grades 1 through 6 in 
Title I schools. In this chapter, data from the 1969 Survey of Com- 
pensatory Education are used to describe the pupils, teachers, curri- 
cula, schools and communities which constitute the context in which 
Title I 1968-69 took place. 

The data presented here are intended to describe the context of 
Title I schools apart from their involvement in compensatory education. 
The extent, nature, and outcomes of compensatory education programs 
will be dealt with in Chapters III-V. In this chapter, we describe 
the context in which compensatory programs were conducted in 1968-69. 
Such descriptions reveal something of the personnel who administer 
such programs, and of the pupils whose increased welfare is the goal 
of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

The descriptions also reveal something of the magnitude of educational 
and economic deficit in Title I schools. Over 90 percent of the 
nations schools are eligible for compensatory education funds under 
this act. Thus, the population to which these results are generalized 
covers a broad spectrum of public elementary schools, although, of 
r.oursc, the 10 percent of all public schools not included may be ex- 
pected to differ in important ways from the schools studied in the 
^Survey. 



Pupils in Title I Schools 

Location and Ethnic- Group Membership 

The pupils in Title I schools live and go to school in areas 
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(Continued) 



Table 2.1 (Continued) 





Number 

and 

Percent 


618,806 

10.79 
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1.13 
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Occupational level of head of household 
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(Continued) 



Table 2.1 (Continued) 
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(Continued) 



Table 2.1 (Continued) 
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rongl.n y. from completely rural to completely urban. Definitions 
of the terms "rural J' " suburban" and "urban" as used in this report 
arc oh follows*: 

1. Rural : The school is located in a rural area or one which 

serves families living in a rural area. 

2. Suburban : The school is located in a suburb or a small 

city (population less than 50,000) and serves families 
living in residential or residential-commercial areas. 

3. Urban : The school is located in a city (population at least 

50,000) and serves families living in residential or resi- 
dential~commercial areas. 

Of all pupils in schools receiving Title X funds, almost half, 

49.75 percent, go to rural schools, 21.54 percent go to suburban 
schools and 22.46 percent attend urban schools. Whether or not this 
represents a disproportionate representation of any of the three classes 
of. urbanism cannot be determined from the survey data since only Title I 
schools were included. It may be noted, however, that these data are 
consistent with the 1968 Survey of Compensatory Education results. The 
crucial issue, of course, is not whether disproportionality exists, 
but whether Title I funds are being allocated on a basis consistent 
with the intent of the law. This judgment may be made more adequately 
on the basis of the information presented in those chapters devoted 
to needs and the allocation of Title I resources. 

Data on ethnic-group membership of pupils in Title I schools, as 
shown in Tabic 2.1, indicate that 69.75 percent are white, 22.67 percent 
are Negro, 5.65 percent are Spanish- surnamed, 0.41 percent are American 
Indian and 0.41 percent are Oriental. Regarding American Indians, it 
should be noted that schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
are not included in this survey. It is in these schools, not included 
in the Survey, that many American Indian pupils are found. 

The concentration of minority group members in urban areas is well- 
known end is further documented by this Survey (Table 2.2). Although 
only 22.46 percent of all Title I pupils attended schools that are 
classified as urban, nearly half (49.64 percent) of all Negroes attended 
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Pupils classified by ethnic-group membership and by urbanism 
of school with percents by row 
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schools of this type, as do 45.43 percent of all Spanish- surnamed 
children. In contrast to this, only 11.68 percent of white pupils 
attended urban schools. Thu most striking feature in Table 2.2 is 
the, relatively small representation of Negro and Spanish- surnamed pupils 
in suburban schools. 

Ethnic-group Concentration in Classrooms 
of Title I Schools 

A study of the concentration of pupils of different ethnic groups 
reveals that both Negroes and Spanish-surnamed pupils tend to be con- 
centrated in classes with a high percentage of pupils of the same 
ethnic group. These data are presented graphically in Figure 2.1 
through 2.4. 

Most Negroes in Title I elementary schools were in classes that 
were greater than 90 percent Negro. More than 1,830,000 Negro children 
in grades one through six, that is 71 percent of all Negroes in these 
grades, were in classes 91 to 100 percent Negro. Very few Negro child- 
ren, 6 percent, were in classes that were only 1 to 10 percent Negroj 
even fewer Negro pupils, 5 percent, were in classes that were one-half 
to three-quarters Negro. At the same time that Negroes were attending 
classes with heavy concentrations of Negroes, 59 percent of the white 
pupils were in classes with no Negroes. Spanish-surnamed pupils tended 
to be enrolled in classes with a high concentration of Negroes at a 
greater rate than whites. The 0.13 percent of the Negroes who were 
reported to be in classes with no Negroes in them is attributable to 
teacher error in reporting. 

The statistics which represent the number of children with Spanish 
surnames who were in classes with a large percentage of other Spanish- 
surnamed pupils allow one to see that this group also experienced some 
ethnic grouping in Title I elementary school classrooms. Twenty-two 
percent of the Spanish-surnamed pupils were in classes that were 91 to 
100 percent Spanish surnamed. Ten percent of the Spanish-surnamed 
pupils were in classes that were 76 to 90 percent Spanish-surnamed j 
22 percent were in classes 26 to 50 percent Spanish-surnamed. 
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Ethnic group concentration of class (percentage Spanish-surnarned) 

Figure 2.H. Percentages of 323, d24 Spanish-surnarned pupils in classes of differing Spanish-surnarned concentration. 



The Families of Title X Pupils 

Teachers were asked to provide their best estimate of the family 
Income for each of the pupils surveyed. This estimate was divided by 
the number of family members to arrive at a figure indicating income per 
family member. In Table 2.1, it can be seen that nearly 1.5 million 
children (25.13 percent) in grades two, four and six of Title I schools 
were from families where the income was less than $800 per family member. 
Another 1.5 million (27.01 percent) second, fourth and sixth graders 
were from families where the income per family member is between $800 
and $1,000 per year. 

Another important economic indicator is the percentage of pupils 
from families on welfare, i.e., receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) . Table 2.1 shows that 9.60 percent of Title I children 
were from such families. Further analysis indicated that the welfare 
recipients tend to be concentrated in urban areas; 42.5 percent of the 
recipients were in urban schools which account for only 22.46 percent 
of all Title I children. The data show a consistent poverty trend from 
urban to rural to suburban areas with the urban areas showing the 
greatest incidence of poverty and the suburban areas the least. 

Data on the educational and occupational level of the head of the 
household are also given in Table 2.1. Nearly 40 percent of tne pupils 
were from families in which the head of the household had less than 
a high Bchool education. By contrast, less than 10 percent had com- 
pleted college. Similar information on occupational level of the head 
of the household reveals that 43 percent were working at un-skilled or 
semi-skilled jobs and approximately 13 percent were professional or 
technical workers. Obviously there is a considerable amount of over- 
lapping of information in the family characteristic data: for example, 

occupational level and income level are highly related. All of the 
family characteristic data are 3trongly related to the degree of 
urbanism of the school. Lower levels of income, education, and occu- 
pation were more prevalent in rural and urban school families; higher 
levels were more prevalent in suburban schools. 
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Teachers reported that some language other than English was the 
primary language of the home for 6.10 percent of the pupils. It can 
be estimated that approximately 720,000 pupils in grades two, four and 
six of Title I schools come from homes in which English is not the 
primary language. Spanish is most often the primary language for these 
pupils . 

Recently there has been increasing emphasis on the importance of 

early childhood education to the total school experience. The data in 

Table 2.1 reveal that Kindergarten, experience is far from universal 

in Title I schools. Only slightly more than half (52 percent) of the 

pupils had Kindergarten experience and less than 11 percent had pre- 

Kindergarten school experience. The significance of these results is 

somewhat attenuated by the high "no response" rate, particularly for 

the pre-Kindergarten category. Nevertheless, the indication that at 

least 3,780,000 children in grades one through six had not gone to 

Kindergarten may be an important contextual variable in the over-all 

view of Title I schools. Further analyses revealed that the absence of 

# 

Kindergarten and pre-Kindergarten experience was much more prevalent in 
rural schools than in urban or suburban schools. 



Teachers and Classes in Title I Schools 
Teaching Experience 

Among the teacher characteristics judged to be beneficial to 
students are experience, stability and special training for their 
assignment. The marginal totals of Table 2.3 show that over half of 
all teachers in Title I elementary schools had ten or more years of 
experience at the time of the Survey. Approximately 30 percent had from 
three to ten years of experience and the remainder (about 20 percent) 
had less than three years of experience. 

Concentration of Welfare Recipients 

Marginal totals in Table 2.3 on the percentage of the class on 
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Table 2.3 

Teachers classified by percent of class members whose families are on welfare 
and teachers years of experience, with percents by rows 
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wMrnm allow llmt m-arly two-third.. (62.5 percent) of all classes in 
Til Ip I element nry Mrhonln hml loon limn 10 percent' of their pupils 
from families on welfare. Only 4 percent of the classes hod over one- 
half of their class membera on welfare. The information in the body of 
Table 2.3 shown a relationship between a teacher's experience and the 
percent of pupils in his class who receive AFDC. A pupil in a class 
with a high concentration of welfare recipients is more likely to have 
an inexperienced teacher than a pupil in a class with no welfare 
recipients. This appears contrary to the presumptively desirable con- 
dition of having more experienced teachers with poorer students. 

Previous Training for Teaching the Disadvantaged 

Perhaps a better criterion (i.e., better than years of teaching 
experience) for assigning teachers to classes with high concentration 
of pupils from welfare families is the extensiveness of the teachers’ 
special training for teaching the disadvantaged. (This characteristic 
of teachers is reported here as opposed to in a later chapter on Title I 
resources allocation because the teacher training referred to took 
place before the 1968-69 school year; thus it does not represent the 
results of any funds allocated during 1968-69.) A special training pro- 
gram is defined as a college course or seminar taken either before or 
after entering teaching, with or without college credit. Participation 
in programs such as those for teachers’ aides or the Teacher Corp was 
also included. The common characteristic of all special programs was 
their emphasis on the education of the disadvantaged. 

Marginal totals and percentages in Table 2.4 indicate that 29 
percent of all teachers participated in one program and 17 percent 
' participated in two or more programs. About 54 percent of the teachers 
did not report having participated in any training program. The re- 
lationship between participation in special programs and percentage of 
class o.; welfare shows a definite trend toward assigning the more ex- 
tensively trained teachers to the classes with higher concentrations 
of pupils on welfare. Thus, while disadvantaged students may not, in 
general, have been getting the most experienced teachers, they did tend 
to get the teachers with special training for teaching the disadvantaged. 
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Teachers classified by percent of class members whose families are on 
welfare and extensiveness of training for teaching academically 
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Stability of Teaching 

Stability of teachers may be considered as a characteristic of the 
claascs rather than a characteristic of the responding teachers who 
were asked to indicate the number of teachers, in addition to themselves, 
who hod been in charge of their classes during the 1968-69 school year. 
Stability of teaching is a measure of the turnover of teachers assigned 
to a particular class. Teachers leave their classes during any given 
year for a number of reasons; among them might be dissatisfaction or 
inability to cope with an assignment. Teacher turnover appears not 
to have been extensive among the teachers responding in the Survey. 

Nearly 90 percent of the teachers indicated that no teacher other than 
themselves had taught the class for at least two consecutive weeks during 
the school year. The information presented in Table 2.5 indicates that: 
there is a relationship between teacher turnover and the percentage of 
the class on welfare. The higher the percentage on welfare, the higher 
the turnover rate tends to be. Obviously, no direct cause and effect 
relationship can be interred from these data. Classes with high per- 
centages of children on welfare may tend to be in old buildings, have 
more discipline problems, be in districts paying low salaries, etc., 
which may be more direct reasons for high turnover. Whatever the reasons 
the effect was less stability in classes with hlgrf concentrations of 
disadvantaged children, the classes in which high stability is probaoly 
most important. In any event, teacher instability appears not to have 
been a prevalent problem* 

E thnic- group Membership of Teachers 

The ethnic-group membership of teachers in Title I elementary 
schools is shown in Table 2.6. About 81 percent of the teachers were 
white and 16.5 percent were Negro; the other ethnic groups each accoun- 
ted for less than 1 percent. It should be noted again, however, that 
the vast majority of American Indian teachers are found in schools 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and are not included in this 
Survey. More than 84 percent of the teachers in rural and suburban 
schools were white. This percentage drops to approximately 63 percent 
for urban schools. It is in the urban category that the percentage 
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Teachers classified by percent of class members whose families 
are on welfare and stability of teaching with percents by rows 
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Teachers classified by ethnic-group membership and urbanism 
of school with percents by rows 
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of Negro teachers was highest. About 50 percent of ?*egro Title I 
teachers were in urban schools, and 37 percent were in rural schools. 
Negro teachers were mostly poorly represented in suburban schools where 
they made up only 7 percent of the teaching staff of Title I elementary 
schools. The pattern of location of teachers of various ethnic groups 
in schools of differing degrees of urbanism is quite similar to the 
corresponding pattern for pupils, as can be seen by comparing Tables 2.2 
and 2.6. 

Teachers’ Starting Salaries 

The incidence of various stax'ting salaries in Title I elementary 
schools for teachers with a B.A. is recorded in Table 2.7. Compared 
to the national median and mean starting salaries of approximately 
$6,100 and $6,000*, respectively. Title I teachers* starting salaries 
were below the national average. During the 1968-69 school year 50 
percent of all school districts in the nation reported starting salaries 
below $6,100; it is estimated that more than 64 percent of the school 
districts with Title I programs had teachers* starting salaries below 
$6,100. 

Starting salary is somewhat related to the size of the school 
district, as can be seen in Table 2.7. Fifty-five percent of the 
districts in the smallest size category reported starting salaries 
below $6,000 in 1968-69; in the largest size category, 40 percent of 
the districts reported a starting salary below $6,000. 



Characteristics of Title X Elementary Schools 



Ethnic-group Concentration 

Some indication of the concentration of minority group members 
within Title I elementary schools is given by the data from this Survey. 



Data obtained from "Salary Schedules for Teachers." Research 
Report 1969-R13, National Education Association. 
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Table 2.7 

Districts classified bv starting salary f^r teacher with bachelor's degree 
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No Response q 3.23 1.65 .98 1.27 



Figures 2.5 through 2.8 show the percentages of Title I schools with 
given concentrations of minority group members. Perhaps the most 
striking comparison is between the existing condition and the presum- 
nbly ideal situation. If Negro pupils were proportionately repre- 
sented In nil Title I schools, 100 percent of the schools would be 
comported of approximately 22 percent Negro pupils. Actually, only 
26 percent of the schools come near this proportion. Most schools 
had a smal l percentage (1 to 10 percent) or no Negro pupils, while 
another L3 percent of the schools had concentrations of Negro pupils 
ranging from hi to 100 percent. Whatever the causes, and they are 
many, the dispersion of Kegto pupils throughout the schools of the 
country is far from an accomplished fact. 

Pupil Attend, nee and Mobility Rates 

Mobility* and attendance rates of the pupil population are given 
In Tables 2.8 and 2.9. Mobility of the pupil population shows similar 
though more pronounced trends. Most schools (62 percent) had a mobility 
rate of less than 20 percent. Rural schools were more stable than this; 
urban schools showed a much higher rate of student turnover. Over 12 
percent of the urban schools had a mobility rate above 40 percent. 

The high rate of student mobility underlines the difficulty of provid- 
ing continuity in educational programs for a large proportion of 
students . 

The* data indicate that more than 83 percent of all Title I ele- 
mentary schools had attendance rates of 90 to 100 percent. Atten- 
dance rates tended to be poorer than average for urban schools and 
slightly higher than average for rural schools. 



"Student- body mobility rate" was defined as the sum of the number 
of additions to and withdrawals from the school during the academic 
year divided by the average daily membership of the school. Hence, 
this measure of mobility could exceed 100 percent, though it seldom 
did. 
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0 % n-25% 26-50% 51-75% 76-50% 91-100% 

Percentage of school which is Oriental 

Figure 2.8. Ethnic group concentration of schools (Oriental) 



Table 2.8 

Schools classified by Instability of pupil population and by 
urbanism of school with present distribution by column 
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Schools classified by attendance rate of pupil population 
and by urbanism of school with percents by column 
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Instructional Progra ms 

There are many characteristics of instructional programs to 
observe. One of these is the degree to which a school has maintained 
the traditional six grades or has changed to a non-graded grouping 
organizational plan. The survey results reported in Table 2.10 show 
that the vast majority (over 75 percent) of schools were organized 
along graded lines during the 1968-69 school year. There was a trend 
toward more frequent use of the non-graded organization in the lower 
grades than in the upper grades. 



Table 2.10 

Schools classified by organization of grades two, four, 
and six (Percents given are of the total number 
of schools reporting.) 



Organization 


Grade 


2 


4 


6 


Graded 


25,229 

77.11 


26,313 

80.42 


24,401 

74.58 


Non-graded 


2,133 

6.52 


1,218 

3.72 


773 

2.36 


Both 


2,786 

8.51 


2,439 

7.45 


2,317 

7.08 


No Response 


2,571 

7.86 


2,748 

8.40 


',228 

15.98 


Totals 


32,719 


32,719 


32,719 



Specialized and Community Personnel 

The use of specialized and community personnel in schools is 
becoming more widespread. Specialized personnel, consist of school 



nurses, counselors, psychologists, speech therapists, music and 
physical education instructors, and media specialists. Community 
personnel who are either paid for their services or are volunteer 
workers perform such duties as tutoring, supervising lunch rooms 
and playgrounds, and serving as teacher aides. The data in Table 
2.11 reveal the number of schools who employed given ratios of spe- 
cialized and community personnel to all regular teachers. 

The U3e of specialized personnel was almost twice as prevalent 
as the use of community personnel at all of the higher ratios (10 per- 
cent and above) . Only a small number of schools employ specialized 
or community personnel at a ratio approaching or exceeding one such 
person for every two regular teachers. Since there is no widely accep- 
ted criterion for the optimum number of special resources personnel, 
these data must be considered descriptive and not evaluative. 



Facilities 

The existence of special educational facilities such as a multi- 
purpose room or a learning laboratory is generally considered to improve 
the quality of a school. The extent to which such facilities exist 
in Title I elementary schools can be seen in Table 2.12. Definitions 
of the terms used in Table 2.12 are as follows: A Media Center is a 

library, often containing audio-visual materials in addition to bocks; 
an Audio-Visual Room is one which can be darkened and to which classes 
are moved to view audio-visual materials; an Instructional Materials 
Production Center is a place where materials such as overhead trans- 
parencies, duplicated materials, copies, etc., can be prepared; a 
Learning Laboratory is a room containing booths, carrells, or work sta- 
tions where students individually use instructional materials, often in 
audio-visual form. Few conclusions about the adequacy of facilities 
can be made because of a lack of comparative data for schools in general 
however, the very low incidence of learning laboratories might be noted. 



Schools classified by specialized and community personnel 
as a percent of all regular teachers 
with percents by rows 
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Table 2.12 



Number -’i nd percent o £ Title 1 elementary schools containing 

specialized facilities 



Multi-Purpose Room 


26,391 

80.66 


Central Media Center 


21,035 

64.29 


Classroom Libraries 


26,317 

80.43 


Learning Laboratories 


1,750 

5.35 


Audio-Visual Room 


12,557 

38.38 


Instructional Materials 
Production Center 


19,165 

58.58 


Television Production 
Studios 


1,465 

4.48 


Teacher Reference 
Center 


17,777 

54.33 



The percentage of classrooms in Title I elementary schools 
equipped with various special facilities or equipment can e seen in 
Table 2.12. About one- fourth of all Title I elementary schools had 
no classrooms equipped with projection screens or light control 
devices such as shades. It is also noteworthy that about 84 percent 
of the schools had no independent study stations. Again, without 
comparative data it is difficult to judge the severity of these de- 
ficiencies. It is interesting that the size of the district in which 
a school is located had little bearing on the adequacy of its facilities. 
There were no significant deviations from the percentages shown in 
Table 2.12 when schools were categorized by size of school district. 

A tabulation of school equipment and facilities appears in Table 2.13. 
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Table 2.13 

Schools cl ssified by percent of classrooms equipped with special 
facilities and equipment with percent distribution by coluim 
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Chapter III 



The Need for Compensatory Education 

School districts which were eligible to receive TiLl I funds 
used a number of criteria to decide which schools within a district 
should receive funds to conduct Title I programs. One commonly used 
criterion was the incidence of low- income families, but other measures 
of need were used as well. Once a school was selected to take part in 
Title I-assisted programs, any pupil within the school was eligible to 
participate in the program if, in the judgment of the school staff, he 
had a special need for the services offered. Schools were urged to 
concentrate on participation by the neediest pupils but determination 
of the "neediest" was left primarily to the school district personnel. 

The purpose of the analyses in this chapter is to assess the need 
for compensatory education within elementary schools designated as 
Title I schools and to describe the extent of this need in various 
types of pupil and school. A need for compensatory education is de- 
fined as in educationa l deficit . By relating needs to context variables 
it is possible to learn where and for whom the need for compensatory 
education in Chanter IV. If it is f oun^ , for e 'cample , that "urbanism 
of school" is highly related to needs variables but is unrelated to 
Title I expenditure per participating pupil, then the efficiency of the 
resources allocation procedure may be called into question. 
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Extent and Sever! tv of Needs Cor 



Compensatory Education 

Needs Measured by Teachers* Judgments 

Before entering upon an analysis of the relationship between 
needs for compensatory education and context variables related to those 
needs, it is important merely to record the incidence of various types 
of critical need. The following question was postid to the teacher of 
each pupil in the survey: "According to your knowledge of this pupil’s 

critical needs, which of the following would you recommend that he 
participate in during the next school year?" There followed a list of 
eight compensatory programs which might be relevant to the pupil’s 
critical needs. In the judgment of the teachers, the following numbers 
of pupils in grades two, four and six evidenced critical needs in the 
following areas: 



Area of Critical Need for 
Compensatory Programs 


Number of 
Pupils in 
Grades 2, 4 and 6 


Percentage of 
All Pupils in 
Grades 2,4 and 


Reading 


2,463,500 


43.0% 


Language 


2,136,000 


37.3% 


Mathematics 


2,120,900 


37.0% 


Cultural Enrichment 


1,546,700 


27.0% 


Health 


633,900 


11.1% 


Psychological Counsel iug 


543,800 


9.5% 


Food 


373,400 


6 . 5% 


Special Education 


307,000 


5.4% 


k 

Percents do not sum 


to 100 percent because 


a pupil has more 



than one critical need. 
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The greatest Incidence of critical needs was for compensatory 
reading programs. Among ancillary (non- academic) programs, the greatest 
need was in the area of cultural enrichment. Approximately 34 percent 
of the pupils w-'r * Judged to have no critical needs for compensatory 

education. 

Needs Measured by Standard i zed Achievement Tests 

Information concerning achievement scores on standardized tests 
weighs heavily in the definition of a pupil’s educational deficit in 
any academic area. Data from the 1969 Survey questionnaire inclv. 
scores for pupils from standardized reading, language, and mathematics 
tests. These achievement test scores were from tests administered 
prior to the compensatory education programs conducted during the 1968-69 

school year. 

Several standardized tests were used by the school districts, but 
all data were reported in grade-equivalent units. The numbers of. pre- 
test scores available for grades two, four and six in reading, mathe- 
matics, and language are reported in Table 3.1 By type of test, fre- 
quency, and percent of total pretest sample represented by each type 
of test. 

Pretext data were reported for only about ha’f of the puoils at 
each of the three grade levels. Thus, the sample data project up to 
about one million pupils in each of grades two, four and six, with the 
exceptions of math and language tests at grade two for which far fever 
cases were available It must be emphasized that the sample of pupils 
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for which »t and nrd l zed test data were available cannot be considered 
to be repremintut ive of all Title I pupils in grades two, four and six 
since such data were not available for half of the Survey sample. 



Table 3.1 

Types of achievement pretests reported in the 1969 Survey with 
frequencies and percents of total sample 



Achievement 

Tests 


Frequency in 
Sample 


Percentage of 
Total Sample 


California Achievement 
To s t s 


8,106 


13.7% 


Cates MacCinite 
Reading Tests 


951 


1.6% 


Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills 


11,443 


19.3% 


Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests 


15,053 


25.4% 


Science Research Associates 
Achievement Series 


2,180 


3 . 7% 


Stanford Achievement 
Tests 


16,481 


27.9% 


Other Achievement Tests 


4,-/3 


8.4% 


Total Sample Size 


59,187 


100 % 



Discrepancy pretest scores were calculated on the available ~ata 
by subtracting a pupils' grade placement (e.g., 2.2 years in October 
of the second grade) at the time the pretest was given from the grade- 
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placement score earned on the test. For example, a pupil scoring 1.4 
yrs on the Metropolitan Reading Test in October of the second grade was 
given a discrepancy pretest score of 1.4 yrs - 2.2 yrs = -0.8 yrs, or 
eight months belou* grade level. The cumulative percentage distributions 
of the discrepancy pretest scores in reading, math ana language for 
grades two, four and six are depicted in Figures 3. 1-3. 3. As an example 
of how such graphs are read, note that slightly less than 10 percent of 
cue second graders obtained reading pretest scores at least 0.75 yrs 
below grade level; about 40 percent of the sixth-grade pupils score more 
than 0.75 yrs below grade level on the reading pretest. 

The information in Figures 3. 1-3. 3 reveals important features of 
the nature of educational deficit among Title I pupils. Clearly, in each 
subject-matter area, large negative discrepancy scores become prevalent 
from the second to the four -h to the sixth grade, as those pupils who 
acquire basic academic skills move further away from those pupils who 
fail to acquire the rudiments of learning. For example, almost no pupils 
In grude two were reading more than 1.75 yrs below grade level; but by 
grade six, nearly 29 percent of the pupils lagged more than 1.75 yrs 
behind their grade level. 

Misinterpretations of the data in Figures 3. 1-3.3 are possible if 
the data are not studied cautiously. In each figure, the appearance is 
given that less than half of the pupils were performing below grade 
level in grade two, but that more than half of the fourth and sixth-grade 
pupils performed below grade level This finding probably reflects the 
greater selecti\ ty of the Sample of second-grade pupils than of fourth 
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Cumulative Percentage 
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Cumulative Percentage 




Figure J . 2 # Cumulative percentage distribution of math pretest discrepancy 

scores for pupils in grades 2, 4. and 6. 
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Cumulative Percentage 




Grade 

2 (n 3 160,342) 



4 (n = 901 ,955) — 

6 (n = 874,735) 



1 



1.75 2.75 3.75 4.75 



Years 



F i 



- 3 . 25 - 2.25 - 1.25 - 0.25 0.75 

1.3. Cumulative percentage distribution of Ungug ge pretest discrepancy 
scores for pupils in grades 2, 4 and 6. 
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arul sixth- grade pupils: in reading, math and language there were 

approximately throe- fourths, half and one-fifth, respectively, as many 
pupils in grade two with test scores as there were in grades four and 
six- Quite probably, the small group of second-grade pupils tested were 
generally loss deprived than the larger groups of pupils tested at grade 
four and six. It would also be unwarranted to treat the cross-sectional 
findings in Figures 3. 1-3. 3 as though they were longitudinal data on a 
single cohort of pupils. 

Relationship of Need to Context 

Definitions of Levels Disadvantagement 

"Educationally deprived" was not defined in PL89-10; and, unfor- 
tunately, no generally accepted definition has evolved during the short 
history of ESEA programs. The provisions of the law seem to imply two 
broad categories of disadvantaged pupils needing compensatory programs. 
One of these categories, "economically disadvantaged," may be inferred 
from those aspects of the law providing for basic life-support programs 
in health and food service. Needs in these areas arise primarily from 
economic deprivation and accordingly; for the purpose of this report, 
three categories of economic status were established: 

Poor - children who are from families with annual income 
of $3,000 or less. 

Low-Average Income - children who are from families with 
annual incomes from $3,000 to $6,000. 

5 € 
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3. Above -Average Inco me - children who are from families with 
annual incomes about $6,000. 

The law also provides for programs to compensate for educational 
deprivation through programs of remedial reading, assistance and train- 
in'’: in arithmetic, help in the use of language, ad cultural enrichment 
programs. A measure of general educational deficit was obtained by 
asking teachers to estimate, on the basis of a pupil’s ability, how 
far that pupil would be expected to go in school. This information was 
used to uiassify each child as either a "potential dropout" or "not a 
potential dropout" before the completion of high school. 

These two dimensions — economic deprivation and educational depriva- 
tion--were employed simultaneously to classify each child into one of 
the following six categories: 

Levels of Disadvantagement 

I. Poor and potential dropout 

II. Low- Average income and potential dropout 

III. Above-Average income and potential dropout 

IV. Poor and not potential dropout 
V, Low- Average income and not potential dropout 

VI. Above-Average income and not potentia?. dropout 

Each of the categories, except the last one, represents some degree 
of disadvantagement. The indication of need expressed in the six cate- 
gories above is used e> _*,’cly throughout th~ report to indicate the 
relationship of needs to many of the context and allocation variables. 



categories are 



Ttic two dimensions used to establish the needs 
certainly not independent. If a pupil is severely deprived economically, 
he is more likely to be educationally deprived. This relationship is 
documented in Tabic 3.2 which shov/s that income per family member and 
pupils expected attainment on the basis of ability are highly related. 

As income p^r family member increased from less than $500 to over $2,600, 
the percentage of those not expected to go beyond the eighth grade de 
creased from 15 percent of less than one- half percent. Conversely, the 
percentage expected to enter college increased from 20 percent for the 
low income to 75 percent for the highest level of income per femilj 
members. There are over one million children (more than one to six) 
who were judged by their teachers as not having the ability to graduate 
from high school, and these are primarily from the low Income families. 

The numbers and percentages of pupils in grades two, four and six 
in Title I schools in each category of disadvantagement during the 1967- 
68 and 1968-69 school years were as follows: 

1967-68 School Year 



Level of 

Disadvantagement 


Number 


Percent'* 


I 


441,900 


6.97. 


II 


551,700 


8.6% 


III 


227,200 


3.57. 


IV 


679,300 


10.67, 


V 


1,749,700 


27 . 27. 


VI 


2,774,800 


43 . 27. 



*Percentages are based on the total number of pupils r.ot including 
"no response" on the level of disadvantagement variables. 
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1968-69 School Year 



Level of 



antagernent 


Number 


Percent* 


I 


317,800 


5.8% 


II 


484,100 


8.8% 


III 


191,000 


3 . 5% 


IV 


434,500 


7 . 9% 


V 


1,625,900 


29.5% 


VI 


2,460,900 


44.6% 



The relationship between ethnic-group membership of pupils and 
their level of disadvantagement can be seen in Table 3.3. Greater 
degrees of disadvantagement among Negro and Spanish- surnamed pupils 
i clearly seen. 

Poverty Level and Critical Needs 
for Compensatory Programs 

The poverty level is strongly related to educational deficit is 
made evident by examining income level per family member and the number 
in each income-level category who display a critical need in various 
educational areas and in certain life support areas (see Table 3.4). 
Again, the percentage of pupils who displayed critical needs is highest 
in every area for the low income families, and this percentage decreased 
as the income per family member increased. These results tend to con- 
firm the criterion of poverty as an indicator of need in school districts 
and in schools. 



Percentages are based on the total number of pupils not including 
"no response" on the level of disadvantagement variables. 
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Table 3.2 

Pupils classified by poverty level and by expected school attainment based on ability with percents by row. 
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Table 3.3 

Pupils classified by ethnic- group membership of disadvautagemeut 

with percents by rows 
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Table 3.4 

Pupils classified by poverty level and by type of critical needs 
, with percents by number of pupils in row category 




ERIC 



Many school districts have applied for and obtained Title I funds 
using the number of pupils from families on welfare as a criterion indi- 
cating need. Underlying this rationale is the assumption that such 
children will display significantly more deficiencies in educational 
and life support areas. The data in Table 3.5 support the credibility 
of this assumption. The percentage of pupils with critical needs is 
consistently higher for those who were from families on welfare than for 
those who were not. In fact, the percentage of those on welfare is 
almost double the percentage of those not on welfare for nearly every 
area of need surveyed. 



Level of Disadvantagement. and Critical 
Needs for Compensatory Programs 

The evidence cited thus far in this chapter illustrates the strong 
relationship between poverty and educational and life support deficits. 
Obviously, however, there are many children from families not suffering 
from poverty who have critical needs, and conversely, there are child- 
ren from poor families who may not have needs in every area. For the 
above reason, the six-category disadvantagement classification discussed 
earlier seemed most appropriate. The relationship of critical needs to 
type of disadvantagement is given in Table 3.6. In every area of critical 
heed, the percentage of pupils having that need decreased as the degree 
of disadvantagement decreased. 

School Location and Critical Needs 
for Compensatory Education 

Every type of school location— rural , suburban, urban— had many 
pupils in each of the categories of disadvantagement (sea Table 3.7). 
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Table 3.6 

Pupils classified by type of disadvantagement and by type of critical need 
with percentages by number of pupils in row category* 
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to 100 across rows since a pupil could be classified os having m.ta than one critical need 



Table 3.7 

Pupils classified by urbanism of school and by type of 
disadvantagement with percents by column 





Rural schools, with about 50 percent of Lite Title I pupils, had 60 
percent of the pupils who were both poor and potential dropouts. 

Urban schools, with 22 percent of Lhe Title I pupils had 25 percent 
of the children who were multiply disadvantaged (level I). Suburban 
schools accounted for about 22 percent of the Title I pupils, but for 
only about 10 percent of the multiply disadvantaged (level I). These 
figures indicate that a somewhat disproportionately large number of 
disadvantaged pupils were in rural schools and that suburban schools 
had a disproportionately small number of such children. This general 
trend is apparent across all levels of dioadvantagement , At the other 
end of the scale, suburban schools accounted for a large number of the 
pupils who were neither poor nor potential dropouts while urban schools 
had fewer such pupils than would be expected if the distribution of the 
disadvantaged wa3 proportional across school location. The relation- 
ship between urbanism and type of disadvantagement was relatively 
weak, however, and was certainly not strong enough to exclude any cate- 
gory of urbanism from consideration for compensatory education . 

Ethnic-Group Membership and Needs 
for Compensatory Education 

The race or ethnic group of pupils in Title I schools was strongly 
related to expected educational attainment and to critical needs for 
compensatory education (see Tables 3.8 and 3.9). More than 70 percent 
of Oriental pupils were expected to enter college or pursue other post- 
high-school education. This compares with less than 40 percent for 
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Pupiis classified by race and by expected school attainment based 
on ability with percents by row 
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Table 3.9 

Pupils classified by ethnic group and by type of critical need vith 
percents by nunber of pupils in row category* 
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Percents do not sun to 100 for each row because a child nay have more than one critical need. 



Amor lean- Indians and Spanioh-surnamed, about 36 percent for Negro, and 
percent for white pupils. It can be scon that almost 10 percent of 
the Negro and Spanish-surnatned were not expected by their teachers to 
go beyond the eighth grade when ability alone was considered . Another 
striking conclusion apparent in these data is that nearly 30 percent of 
Negro and Spanioh-surnamed pupils were not expected to complete high 
school. This contrasts sharply with the percentages for Oriental (6 
percent and white pupils (14 percent) . 

Similar conclusions may be drawn from an examination of the relation- 
ship of ethnic roup to critical needs in educational and life support 
areas (see Tabic 3.9). The Spanish- surnamed, Negro, and American Indian 
ethnic groups again showed far greater proportions of individuals with 
needs. It may be Inferred from the above discussion that any 
program of compensatory education which meets critical needs will direct 
a relatively higher proportion of its resources to pupils of minority 
ethnic clasf :han to the majority classification. It should 

be noted ag-~ these data are based on c^acher Judgment and teacher 

estimates. Obviously, there will be some unknown amount of unreliability 
^ the data caused by only partial knowledge and by che inaccuracies 
inherent in predicting human behavior. Also, there is probably a ten- 
dency to generalize across categories of need for individuals. Thus, if 
Negro pupil s were seen in general by teachers to be low academic achievers, 
then there may have been a tendency to place Negroes about whom there 
ia doubt in a category of limited potential attainment. In spite of 
these deficiencies in the data, it can be argued that it is the teachers 
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who have the most intimate knowledge of .the many important aspects 
of their pupils lives and, consequently, were in the best position to 
Judge . 



Deficits in Reading 



Some further insight into the relationship of need to other 
context variables is gained by examining in detail the one skill judged 
moot ba 3 ic to educational achievement-dreading. Because of the impor- 
tance of reading to the attainment of educational and vocational goals, 
several ways were used to obtain data on this one characteristic. First, 
for each child in the Survey, teachers were asked to indicate if there 
was a critical need in reading. Data obtained this way has already 
been used in this chapter. In addition, teachers were asked to esti- 
mate the number in their class who were reading below grade level . An 
average cla3s would, by definition, have half of its members reading 
below grade level. It is the departures from the '50 percent level that 
may be Interpreted as an indicator of whether compensatory education is 
needed. A third Indicator of need in reading was given by principals 
who were asked to estimate the percentage of pupils in their school 
who. were reading one year or more below grade level. In the succeed- 
ing paragraphs, each of these indicators of reading achievement is 
examined along with its relationship to some context variable. 

A comparison of percentage of .pupils below national norm in 
reading achievement with urbanism of school reveals that suburban 
schools had the fewest pupils per school in need of compensatory read- 
ing programs. Rural schools rank second in percentage below national 
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t 



norms with urban schools showing the greateot need for compensatory 
reading programs. Xn Table 3.10 the data reveal that only about c 
percent of the suburban schools had 70-100 percent of their pupils 
reading more than one yeer below grade level. The corresponding per- 
centages for rural and urban schools were 8.41 percent and 21.75 per- 
cent, respectively. These data clearly indicate a trend toward more 
pupils with serious reading problems from suburban to rural to urban 
schools. 

The general trend toward the concentration of children with edu- 
cational deficits in schools with high concentrations of children from 
families on welfare is also true in the specific case of reading deficit. 



tftien schools are classified as i;o these two dimensions of concentration 
(see Table 3.11) it is app-as-" ■- that the two types of concentration are 
related. A school with a high concentration of pupils from families 
on welfare is much more likely to have a higher concentration of pupils 
reading more than one year below grade level. The opposite is also 
true. This relationship may be obaerved in Table 3.11 by noting the 
relatively high percentages near the diagonal cells from upper left to 
lower right. 

The need for compensatory education in reading as indicated by the 



percentage of children within a school reading more than one grade level 
below national norma is also related to the concentration of racial or 
ethnic minorities in the school. Here again, schools with high concen- 
trations of Spanish or Negro students tend to have high concentrations 
of pupils who are reading more than one year below grade level (Tables 
3.12 and 3.13). 
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Some further insight into the composition of classes most in need 
of compensatory education is provided by noting the relationship between 
the race, or ethnic group of the teacher and the percentage of his class 
reacing bnlow grade level ('see Table 3 . 14 ). Nearly 22 percent of the 
teachers had classes in which more than three -fourths of the 
pupils were reading below grade level. On the other hand, only 8 per- 
cent of the white teachers were reaching 3uch classes. Part of this 
discrepancy is explained (though not justified) by the tendency of 
Negro teachers to obtain teaching assignments in rural and urban area3 
and in schools with ivy concentrations of minority groups (where 
the incidence of educational deficit has been shown to be most preva- 
lent). At this point it is not possible to judge the appropriateness 

I 

of this disproportionality, but only to note its existence as another 
dimension in the framework of need for compensatory education. 
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Table 3.14 

Teachers classified by race and percent of class members who are 
' below grade level in reading with percents by row 
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Chapter IV 



Allocation of Resources for Compensatory Education 

From a nation-wide point of view, the evaluation of compensatory 
education in these formative years of Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act must be largely an evaluation of the process of 
allocation of resources* 

Resources for compensatory education can be measured both in terms 
of dollar expenditures and participation in special programs. Measures 
of these resources are related to context measures which are descriptive 
of the need for compensatory programs. Examination of these relation- 
ships will provide answers to questions of the following types: 

1. How does a district* s or state’s per pupil expenditure of Title 
I funds relate to the need for compensatory education programs? 

2. How does the type of program (disadvantaged, regular or enrich- 
ment) a pupil participated in relate to his need for compensatory 
education? 

3* How does the amount; of time a pupil spends in compensatory 
programs relate to his need for such programs? 

4. In what ways and to what exter.t do programs for disadvantaged 
pupils differ from regular academic programs? Are they truly 
expansions and improvements of regular school programs? 

5. How does a teacher’s participation in in-service training for 
teaching the disadvantaged relate to the teacher’s need for 
such training? 

These and similar questions posed in Chapter I provide the framework 
within which analyses of resources allocation are reported. 

Expenditures of Title I Funds at the 
School District Level 

Per Pupil Expenditures from Title I 

A special survey of school districts' expenditures of Title I 
monies was conducted in January 1969, three months before the major 
*1969 Survey. The results of the former survey were reported in Chapter 



XI of Education of the Disadvantaged: An Evaluative Report £n Tic le 1 , 

Elementary and Secondary Educat ion Act of 1965 (Fiscal Year 1968 ). 

Only the principal findings of the expenditures survey will be repeated 



1. Although the national average allocation c£ Title I funds was 
$ 156 . 90 per poor child in 1968-69, high-expenditure districts 
(those regularly spending more than $625 per pupil for normal 
schooling) received an average of $257 per poor child, moderate- 
expenditure districts ($425-625 regular per pupil expenditure) 
received $142, and low-expenditure (less than $425 regular per 
pupil expenditure) districts received $149 per poor child. 

2. High-expenditure districts received 16 percent of all Title I 
funds allocated in 1968-69, although they enrolled only 10 
percent of the resident poor children. 

3. High-expenditure districts allocated an average of $226 in 

Title I funds for each compensatory education program participant. 
The comparable figures for moderate- and low-expenditure 
districts were $174 and $108 per program participant, respectively. 

Title I Expenditures at the District Level 

The "per part icipat ing pupil Title I expenditure" was calculated 
for each school district by dividing the total expenditure of Title I 
funds in the district by the total number of pupils at all grade levels 
who participated in any compensatory program during either the summer 
of 1968 or the 1968-69 academic year. The distribution of per partici- 
pating pupil Title I expenditures for the 9,234 school districts is 
as follows: 



here : 



Per Participating 
Pupil Title I 
Expenditure 



Number of 
School Districts 



Percentage of 
School Districts 



$ 0- 99 
$100-199 
$200-299 
$300-399 



1,613 

3,253 

1,511 



409 

223 



17.47% 

35.23% 

16.36% 

4.43% 



More than $400 
No data reported 



2.225 

9,236 




100 % 



A substantial number of school districts did not report adequate 
data. Among the 7,009 districts reporting the relevant data, approxi- 
mately half (46.41 percent) allocated between $100 and $200 of Title I 
funds for the average participating pupil.. 

Districts wore grouped Into three classes based on their yearly 
regular expenditure per pupil exclusive, of federal monies. The three 
classes of regular expenditure are as follows: 

Low expenditure: less than $425 per pupil, 

Middle expenditure: between $425 and $625 per pupil. 

High expenditure: more than $625 per pupil. 

Districts classified according to their regular and Title I per 
participating pupil expenditures are shown in Table 4.1. Of particular 
note here are the 2,294 (71 percent) districts of the lowest regular 
expenditure category that are also in the two lowest Title I expenditure 
classes (less than $200 per pupil). 

The data presented in Table 4.1 suggest that the federal formula 
for allocating Title I finds provides proportionally less monies to the 
financially poorer districts, where presumably t he need is greatest, than 
it does to the richer districts. (However, the high rate of non- 
response to the questions on which per participating pupil expenditure 
calculations were based must be taken into account in interpreting these 
data. ) 

Per Pupil Expenditures of Title I Funds and Pupil Characteristics 

No data were available on the number of Title 1 dollars spend per 
individual participant -- calculations could only be made for the 
average participating pupil in a school district. It was possible to 
observe pupil characteristics, e.g., ethnic-group membership, and how 
this characteristic related to the districts' allocation of Title 1 
funds per participating pupil. 

The distribution of second-, fourth-, and sixth-grade pupils in 
school districts spending differing amounts per pupil participating in 
compensatory education programs appears in Table 4.2. It is apparent 
that approximately 57 percent of the pupils were in school districts 
which spent less chan $200 of Title I funds on each pupil participating 
in compensatory programs. 



Districts classified by regular per pupil expenditure and per participating 
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Dntu are presented in Table 4.3 which show the relationship between 
pupils’ ethnic-group membership and the per participating pupil expen- 
diture i>f Title I funds of their school district. Note that approximately 
14 percent of nil Nep.ro pupils wore in districts expending between 
$0-99 per participating pupil, and 49 percent were in districts expending 



Table 4.2 

Pupils classified by school district's per participating 
pupil expenditure of Title I funds 



’ " " 1 


Per Part i cl pa ting Pupil 
Expenditure of Title I Funis 


Number of 
Pupils 


Percent of 
Pupils 


$ 0- 99 


1,129,090 


207. 


$100-199 


2,192,913 


387. 


$200-299 


965,802 


17% 


$300-399 


182,306 


37. 


$400-699 


108,754 


2% 


No Response 


1,155,112 


20% 




5,733,976 





$100-199 per participant. The compairable percentages for white pupils 
were 19 percent and 36 percent. At least for these two largest 
ethnic groups, a greater proportion of the more needy pupils (the 
Negroes) than of the presumably less needy pupils (the whites) were 
in school districts with the higher per participant expenditure. 

(It must be noted that the rate of indeterminate expenditure, i.e., 

"No Response," was twice as high for white pupils, 23 percent, as for 
Negro pupils, 127.) The tendency for need to be related to concentration 
of funds, with respect to Negroes and whites, contrasts sharply with 
the distributions of expenditures for American Indians and Orientals. 

The American Indians, who have the greater need, were in districts 
spending generally less Title I money per participating pupil than the 
Orientals. Nearly half of the American Indians were iu districts which 
allocated less than $200 per participant in compensatory programs; only 
about one quarter of the Oriental pupils were in the- comparable expenditure 

82 
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Table 4.3 

Pupils classified by ethnic-group membership and by per pupil expendi:ure 
of Title I funds with percentages by rows 





Si 



Pupils classified by per participating pupil expenditure 
of Title I funds and by type of disadvantagement 
with percents by columns 
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Table 4.5 

Pupils classified by per pupil of Title I funds and type of critical needs 
with percentages by number of pupils in row category 
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category. Together these two ethnic groups constituted less than one- 
percent of the population of pupils. 

The relationship between a pupil's member ship in a family receiving 
welfare (AFDC) and district per participating pupil Title I expenditure was 
also studied. No very strong relationship was observed between these 
two factors. There existed a slight tendency for pupils on welfare to 
reside in districts spending more per participant -- 31 percent of the 
welfare pupils were in districts spending over $200 per participating 
pupil and 23 percent of the non-welfare pupils were in this category -- 
but the relationship was rather weak and the rate of "no response" 
by the district to the expenditures item on the questionnaire was six 
percent greater for non-welfare than for welfare pupils. 

Bases for Allocation of Title I Funds Used by Districts 

Once a school district receives its allotment of Title I funds from 
the State, it may use any or all of the number of bases for allocating 
funds to its schools: family income; proportion of children whose families 

receive Aid to Families with Dependent Children; proportion of children 
receiving free lunches; proportion of unemployed heads of household; 
housing quality index. Presumably the school districts would use some 
basis for allocation which would be related to the level of poverty of 
the school, i.e., its need for compensatory programs. As can be seen 
in Table 4.6, approximately half (4,663 districts) of the 9,234 school 
districts reported the use of family income estimates as one basis for 
allocating Title I funds to the schools. The most frequently used basis 
for allocation -- used by 6,004 (nearly two-thirds) of the districts -- 
was number of families receiving welfare (Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children). "Other bases" for allocation were often used -- 2,442 
districts reported using "other bases." 

Summary of Expenditures Data 

These analyses indicate that the allocation process results in 
richer school districts having more money to spend per participant in 
compensatory programs than the poorer school districts. This relationship 
probably results from the allocation formula which bases Title I funds 
on the regular per pupil expenditures of the school districts. However, 
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Districts classified by regular per pupil expenditure and basis for 
allocating Title I funds with percentage distribution by 
total number of districts in expenditure category* 




* 
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Percents do not sum to 100 percent since a district may uso 
more than one basis for allocating funds. 



analyses at the level of the pupil suggest that, within the school 
district, attempts are made to concentrate the funds on the more needy 
pupils, as will be seen later in this chapter. 



Pupil Participation in 
Compensatory E ducation 

Participation in compensatory education programs is the end result 
of a complex process of allocation of money, time and effort, and it can 
be regarded as a resource itself. The effic5_ency and rationality of the 
allocation of this resource can be judged by studying what types of pupil 
in what types of school participate in what types of compensatory pro- 
gram. 

During the 1968-69 school year, approximately 68 percent of the 
pupils in grades two, four and six of Title I elementary schools parti- 
cipated in some academic or ancillary compensatory education program. 
Assuming this same rate of participation for grades one, three and five, 
approximately 7,800,000 children in grades one through six were reached 
by compensatory programs during the 1968-69 school year. 

During the summer cf 1968, approximately 10 percent--572,708--of the 
second, fourth and sixth-grade pupils in Title I schools participated in 
one or more academic programs (primarily math, reading and language) for 
the disadvantaged. Slightly over 14 percent — 818,012 — of the same popu- 
lation of pupils participated in one or more summer ancillary programs 
(e.g., social experiences in the community, programs in nature, arts, 
science or occupational familiarization). Many of these pupils also 
participated in some compensatory education program during the 1968-69 
school year. 

Characteristics Related to Participation 

The percentage of pupils participating in any program for the disad- 
vantaged during the 1968-69 school year was unrelated to school district 
size. The percentage of participants varied less than 1.5 points from 
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68 percent across the four levels of district size. There was similarly 
very little variation in the rate of participation across "urbanism of 
school." Rural schools showed a percentage of pupil participation which 
was only two or three points below 68 percent and urban schools showed 
participation rates two or three points above 68 percent. The rate of 
participation in suburban schools was similarly within two points of 68 
percent. Thus, in terms of this rather gross measure of allocation of 
resources, rates of allocation of participation did not parallel patterns 
of need across rural, suburban and urban schools. However, as will be 
seen below, mere refined measures of allocation show a pattern more con- 
sistent with the principle that participation should be concentrated in 
areas of greatest need. 

The purpose of the following analyses is to determine how widespread 
participation was in academic programs during the 1968-69 school year and 
how a pupil's characteristics relate to his participation in programs for 
the disadvantaged, enrichment programs, or both. 

An "academic program for the disadvantaged" is an effort beyond the 
school program designed to assist pupils who are weak in a particular 
subject by providing them with additional or alternative instruction . 
Academic programs conducted during the 1968-69 school year were classi- 
fied as "disadvantaged programs," "enrichment programs" (i.e., programs 
designed to give bright students more thai the regular curriculum), or 
"regular programs." Pupils' academic participation was classified in 
one of four ways: "no participation in special (i.e., disadvantaged or 

enrichment) programs," "participation in disadvantaged programs," "par- 
ticipation in enrichment programs," and "participation in both disadvan- 
taged and enrichment programs." (This last group is probably made up of 
pupils who were in remedial classes for one subject but who were above 
average and doing accelerated work in another subject.) 

The numbers and percentages of second, fourth and sixth grade 
pupils participating in each type of academic program during the 1968-69 
school year were as follows: 
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Table 4.7 

Pupils classified by type of participation in academic programs 



Type of Participation 


Number of Pupils 
In Grades 2, 4 and 6 


Percentage of Pupils 
In Grades 2, 4 and 6 


No participation in special 
academic programs 


4,248,000 


747. 


Participation in disadvan- 
taged academic programs 


1,009,800 


187. 


Participation in academic 
enrichment programs 


351,700 


6% 


Participation in both academic, 
disadvantaged and enrichment 
programs 


124,400 


27 l 



In Table 4.8, a pupil’s ethnic-group membership is crosstabulated 
with his type of participation in special academic programs. Of the 
5,734,000 pupils in grades two, four and six, approximately 310,000 
Negroes and 590,000 whites participated in special academic programs 
for the disadvantaged during the 1968-69 school year. White children 
participated at a slightly lower rate than did members of minority 
groups. Disadvantaged academic programs included 19 percent of the 
American Indian pupils, 24 percent of the Negro pupils, 12 percent of 
the Oriental pupils and 29 percent of the Spanish- surnamed pupils, as 
compared to 15 percent of the white elementary pupils in Title I schools. 
These statistics refer to approximately 2,020,000 children in grades one 
through six of Title I elementary schools who were participants in aca- 
demic programs for the disadvantaged. Enrichment programs were offered 
"to a smaller number of pupils. Judged against the standard that 6 percent 
of all children participated in enrichment programs it can be seen in 
Table 4.8 that Oriental pupils were represented at a rate above 6 percent 
in enrichment programs and that American Indian and Spanish- surnamed 
pupils were under-represented in the group of enrichment program parti- 
cipants. 
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Pupils classified by ethnic-group and by participation in special academic programs 

during school year with percentages by row 
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The differences in races of participat i->n of the various ethnic 
groups in academic programs for the disadvantaged were not large. 

However, they did parallel the differences in degree of need (estab- 
lished in Chapter III of this report) for compensatory programs among 
the ethnic groups. 

The character of a child's neighborhood is related to his need 
for compensatory academic programs. in Table 4.9, participation in 
programs for the academically disadvantaged seems to have a positive 
relationship with living in an area which is both residential and com- 
mercial, hence "urban"; 24 percent of the pupils from this type of 
neighborhood participated in programs for the academically disadvan- 
taged; only 16 percent of those in residential areas and 18 percent of 
those in rural areas were in academically disadvantaged classes. The 
interaction of home location and school program is different for chil- 
dren in enrichment programs. A larger percentage of those in rural 
areas participated in enrichment programs, though the differences 
favoring rural participation were quite small. In conclusion, the 
higher rate of participation of urban (residential and commercial) 
pupils in academic programs for the disadvantaged is in accord with the 
observation that the greatest rate of need exists in the urban areas. 

Several conclusions m3y be drawn from Table 4.10 regarding the 
process of allocating participation in disadvantaged academic programs 
to those who are economically or educationally disadvantaged. If the 
first three columns In Table 4.10 are compared to the second three 
three columns it may be seen that a greater percentage of those who were 
potential dropouts were in academic programs for the disadvantaged than of 
those in the some economic level who were not potential dropouts. Thirty- 
.six percent of the poor (yearly family income below $3,000) potential 
dropouts (level I of disadvantagement) were in programs for the academi- 
cally disadvantaged. Hence, the majority of the over 300,000 poor poten- 
tial dropouts in grades two, four and six who were in great need of 
compensatory schooling did not participate In academic programs for the 
disadvantaged. About 23 percent of the poor who were not potential 
dropouts (level IV) were in programs for the academically disadvantaged. 
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Pupils classified by urbanism of immediate area of residence and by pupil participation in 
special academic programs during school year with percentages by row 
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Pupils classified by participation in special academic programs during school year 
and by type of disadv^ntagement with percentages by columns 
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Among those who were not designated as potential dropouts, partici- 
pation In academic programs for the disadvantaged was related to bting 
poor or from a family with below average income. The relationships 
between type of disadvantageraent and participation in enrichment pro- 
grams is very different. Since enrichment programs were aimed at 
brighter children, it follows that they were participated in by pupils 
who were not potential dropouts; this is apparent in Table 4.10. In 
enrichment programs and the combination of enrichment and disadvantaged 
programs, those who were poor participated at a slightly higher rate 
than those who were not poor. 

When viewed in terms of a pupil 1 s greater chances of being reached 
by a compensatory academic program if he is poor or a potential dropout, 
the data in Table 4.10 reveal an encouraging tendency for participation 
to be properly allocated. However, when one asks for the percentage 
of participants in academic disadvantaged programs who are neither poor 
nor potential dropouts the answers are less encouraging. Approximately 
240,000 pupils in grades two, four and six who were neither poor nor 
potential dropout* participated in academic programs for the disadvantaged. 
This figure represents about 24 percent of the total 1,010,000 pupils 
who participated in such programs. Moreover, among the over one million 
participants in grades two, four and six in academic programs for the 
disadvantaged during the 1968-69 school year, 280,000 pupils were classi- 
fied as from a family with below average income (income between $3,000 
and $6, COO per year) and not potential dropouts. 

In Title I elementary schools, 10 percent of the pupils came from 
families that were on welfare (AFDC). In Table 4.11 it can be seen 
that 8 percent of the nonparticipants in disadvantaged academic programs 
were welfare children, while 16 percent of the participants were pupils 
receiving AFDC. This difference in rates of: participation is consis- 
tent with the greater need for compensatory education among pupils on 
welfare . 

Concentration of Participation in Academic Programs 
at the Pupil Level 

A consideration of pupil participation in academic programs for 
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Pupils classified by family on welfare and by pupil participation in special 
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the disadvantaged measured in hours during an academic year permits one 
to observe the extent of concentration of time allocation to disadvan- 
taged pupils. This is a more refined indicator than is the categoriz- 
ing of pupils as participants or nonparticipants. 

Some pupils participated in more than one academic program for 
the disadvantaged during the 1968-69 school year. The distribution of 
multiple participation was as follows: 



Number of Academic Programs 
For the Disadvantaged Participated 
in During 1963-69 School Year 

None 

One 

Two 

Three or More 



Number of Pupils 
In Grades 
2, 4 and 6 

4,599,696 

672,620 

205,013 

256,647 

5,733,975 



Percentage of Pupils 
In Grades 

2, 4 and 6 



80.22 

11.73 

3.58 

4.48 



(The total number of participants in one or more programs i. 1,134,280, 
which equals the total number of grade two, four and six pupils in dis- 
advantaged and in disedvantaged and enrichment programs recorded in the 
previous section of this chapter.) 

A striking feature of the above figures is that more pupils par- 
ticipated in three or more academic, programs for the disadvant a ged tha n 
P ar £ icipated in only two such programs . Amont all participants, 23 per- 
cent participated in three or more programs. Thus, a significant attempt 
was made to concentrate program participation, at least in terms of the 
number of different programs to which a pupil was exposed. 

In Title I elementary schools only 12.5 percent of the pupils in 
"grades two, four and six -were in academic programs for the disadvantaged 
which included 100 hours or more of instruction during the school year. 

If a child was in an academic disadvantaged program of 100 hours duration 
throughout the year, he attended the program an average of less than 
three hours per week. The total percentage of participants in academic 
programs for the disadvantaged was 18 percent; therefore, there was a 
remaining group of participants in grades two, four and six, constituting 
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approximately one third of the total number of participants, who were 
given some help but very little--less than 100 hours in during the 
1968-69 school year. 

In Table 4.12, the number of hours a pupil participated in academic 
programs for the disadvantaged is further differentiated by his ethnic- 
group membership. Judged against the standard of the average percentage 
of participation for each set of time allocation, it is possible to ascer- 
tain that members of some minority groups were consistently represented 
in a certain time category at a greater incidence than the average of all 
pupils. Spanish- surnamed pupils, Negroes, and American Indians generally 
had a better than average percentage of participation in programs of 100 
hours or more. Hence, some concentration of participation appears to 
have taken place among those ethnic groups with the greatest need for 
compensatory programs. 

Based on these data, an extensive academic program for the disad- 
vantaged could be described as one in which a pupil attended a special 
remedial class in math, reading, or language for one hour every school 
day. This would amount to only about 200 hours in the course of the 
school year. Only about 6.5 percent of all pupils in Title I elementary 
schools were in academic programs for the disadvantaged which involved 
more than 200 hours instruction during the regular school year. 

It can be seen in Table 4.13 that potential dropouts had an advan- 
tage over potential non-dropouts with respect to number of hours in 
academic programs for the disadvantaged. Fifteen percent of those who 
were poor and potential dropouts (level I) were in disadvantaged aca- 
demic programs from 100 to 199 hours; 11 percent of those who were not 
poor but potential dropouts (level III) had 100 to 199 hours. This 
ratio was maintained for potential non-dropouts but the percentages were 
lower; 8 percent of the poor who were not expected to drop out (level IV) 
were given 100 to 199 hours in academic disadvantaged programs; only 3 
percent of those who were not poor and not potential dropouts (level VI) 

v 

were in this participant group. 

In Table 4.14 it is evident that the percentage of welfare children 
who received over 100 hours of instruction in 1968-69 school year 
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Pupils classified by total number of hours of pupil participation in all academic programs 
for the disadvantaged and by type of disadvantagement with percents by columns 
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Table 4.14 
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m-mlt'iuli- programs for the cIlsattvtmrnHod was twice the percentage of 
non-welfare pupil ti re cc Lv l ng I ho name concent i*«it I on of participation. 
Over 20 percent of tho welfare children In Title l elementary schools 
were in academic programs for the disadvantaged of 100 hours or more. 

The most common subject for compensatory academic instruction was 
reading. Approximately 18 percent of the pupils in grades two, four 
and six received reading instruction for the disadvantaged. Among 
this group of participants, the following distribution of hours of 
instruction during the 1968-69 school year was observed: 



Hours of Instruction in 
Reading Programs for 
The Disadvantaged During 
1968-69 School Year 


Number of Fupils 
In Crades 2,4 and 6 


Percent of 
All Pupils 


No Hours 


4,721,968 


82.47, 


1- 74 hrs. 


239,838 


4.27, 


75-149 hrs. 


485,138 


8.47, 


150-224 hrs. 


211,106 


3 . TL 


225 or more hrs. 


75,925 


1 . 37, 




5,733,975 





A slight tendency to concentrate resources at the pupil level 
is evident in the above figures. Specifically, twice the percentage 
of participants received 75-149 hours of instruction in reading for 
the disadvantaged as received 1-74 hours of such instruction. 

In Table 4.15, the number of hours of reading instruction for the 
disadvantaged which pupils received during the 1968-69 school year is 
crosstabulated with the percentage of pupils in the school reading 
more than a year belowgrade level, an obvious measure of need. These 
data are marred by a high rate of non-response to the corresponding 
questionnaire items. Nonetheless, for the more than half of the pupils 
for whom complete data were available, there is observed a clear ten- 
dency for the percentage of pupils receiving a high concentration of 
hours (i.e., above 75 hours) to increase as the percentage of pupils 
in their school reading more than one year below grade level increases. 
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Table 4.15 



Pupils classified by percent of pupils in school more than one grade level below 
national norm in reading achievement and by number of hours of pupil 
participation in reading programs for the disadvantaged with percents by row 



Percent of pupils 
in school more 
than one grade 
level below natl. 
norm in reading 


Number of hours of pupil participation in I 

reading programs for the disadvantaged 


0-74 
hrs . 


75-149 

hrs. 


150-750 
hr s . 


Totals 


0-9% 


12,893 

88.70 


845 

5.81 


797 

5.48 


14,535 


10-19% 


418,705 

87.03 


35,479 

7.40 


26,674 

5.57 


480,858 


20-29% 


658,543 

91.86 


39,734 

5.54 


18,595 

2.60 


716,872 


30-39% 


524,006 

87.93 


46,219 

7.75 


25,698 ! 

4.31 


595,923 


40-49% 


450,448 

88.14 


42,466 

8.31 


18,139 

3.55 


511,053 


50-59% 


302,120 

87.73 


28,584 

8.30 


13,695 

3.97 


344,399 


60-69% 


219,656 

85.06 


23,091 

8.94 


15,483 

6.00 


258,230 


70-79% 


185,878 

77.28 


30,253 

12.58 


24,403 

10.15 


240,534 


80-89% 


149,321 

73.69 


30,174 

15.09 


22,445 

11.22 


201,940 


‘ 90-100% 


172,483 

76.12 


28,350 

12.51 


25,758 

11.37 


226,591 


No Response 


1,867,755 

86,98 


179,945 

8.52 


95,343 

4.50 


2,143,043 


Totals 


4, 96 1,808 


485,140 


287,030 


5,733,978 
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In absolute tertn9, the concentration of academic instruction on 
disadvantaged pupils may not have been great. However, in relative 
terms, not always successful attempt:: appear to have been made to con- 
centrate such services whore they were most needed. 

Concentration of Participa t ion in Academic E‘ropram3 
for the Disadvantaged at t h Sr ho oj Lev el 

Whether a school chooses to concentrate compensatory programs on 
those pupils most in need or to apply them to the student body in general 
is an important decision in the chain of decisions through which resour- 
ce s are allocated. Principals reported both the average daily membership 
of their elementary schools and an undupl ica> ed count of the number of 
pupils participating in academic programs for the disadvantaged during 
the 1968-69 school year. From these data, the percents of pupils in a 
school participating in academic programs for the disadvantaged were cal- 
culated, and the relationship of this index to measures of concentration 
of need was studied. The rate at which principals reported either incor- 
rect data or no data at all on this question was disappointingly high-- 
approximately 30.5 percent. However, the data which were available were 
considered so important that they were made the subject of several 
analyses . 

The distribution of the 32,719 Title I elementary schools across 
categories of "participants in academic programs for the disadvantaged 
during the 1968-69 school year as a percentage of average daily member- 
ship" is as follows: 



Participants in Academic Programs 
for the Disadvantaged During 1968-69 
School Year os a Percentage of 

Average Daily Membership Number of Title I Per: ent of 

of the School Elementary Schools Total 



0- 97. 
10-197. 
20-297. 



5,730 

6,997 

3,435 



17.57, 
21.47. 

10.57. 



(Continued) 
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30-39% 


2,091 


6 . 4% 


0 

1 

o 

si 


1,035 


3 . 2% 


50-597 


553 


1 . 7% 


60-69% 


446 


1 . 4% 


70-79% 


172 


0 . 5% 


80-89% 


156 


0 . 5% 


90-100% 


2,135 


6 . 5% 


No Response 


9,969 


30.5% 




32,719 





'Lhc majority of schools reporting data showed participation below 
20 percent, indicating some concentration of resources in compensatory 
academic programs. It is significant to note, however, that 6.5 percent 
of the schools (equal to 9.4% of the schools with usable data) had be- 
tween 90 percent and 100 percent participation. Wtiether such high rates 
of participation were justified by need is the concern out of which 
grew the following crosstabu) ations of rates of participation and rates 
of need for compensatory programs. 

In Table 4.16, Title I elementary schools are classified with res- 
pect to the size (total enrollment) of the school district in which 
they reside and participants in academic disadvantaged programs as a 
percent of average daily membership of the school. Although the oro- 
portion of schools with 90-100 percent participation is highest for 
the largest districts (11 percent of the schools in districts with more 
than 40,000 pupils had 90-100 percent participation), about half of 
the 2,135 schools with 90-100 percent participation were in districts 
with less than 3,000 pupils. As can be observed in Table 4.16, the 
tendency to have nearly all pupils participate in academic programs for 
the disadvantaged was associated with the largest and smallest school 
districts as opposed to the two intermediate size categories. Whether 
these patterns of concentration were justified by need can be answered 
more defensibly by reference to Tables 4.17 and 4.18, which are dis- 
cussed below. 
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Schools classified by percent of pupils in school mor,-. than one grade level below national norm in reading 
achievement and by public school participants in c; mpensatory program as percent of ADM with percents by row. 





(Table Continued) 



Table 4.17 
(Continued) 
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tn Table 4.17, Title 1 elementary schools are classified with 
respect to percent participation in academic programs for the disad- 
vantaged and percent of the student body reading at least one year 
below grade level. As an example of how this table may be read, not.' 
that 1,254 schools reported that 20-29 percent of the pupils were 
reading more than one year below grade level and 0-9 percent of the 
student body participated in academic programs for the disadvantaged. 

It would be gratuitous to assume that the same pupils on whom the 
incidence of need was estimated in Table 4.17 were those pupils, or a 
subgroup of those pupils, who participated in the compensatory program. 

It is conceivable, for example, that the 10 percent of the pupils read- 
ing one or more years below grade level were not among the 20 percent 
of the pupils who participated in compensatory academic programs. 

Such possibilities were investigated earlier in this chapter when pupl. 
needs were related to pupil participation in compensatory programs. 

Perhaps the most important features of Table 4.17 can be observed 
to the right of the double line which marks the diagnal of the table. 
Schools lying to the right of this line within any one row reported a 
greater rate of participation in compensatory academic programs than the 
rate of pupils reading one or more years below grade level. Since recc- 
ing one year below grade level is a rather mild form of educational 
deficit, the measure of need in Table 4.17 can be assumed to overesti- 
mate the need for academic programs for the disadvantaged. Hence, the 
figures to the right of the double line become even more significant 
since they represent participation in compensatory academic programs a; 
a rate in excess of an overestimate of concentration of need. 

Of the 14,831 Title I elementary schools reporting complete data 
on both rates of participation and rates of pupils reading at least 
one year below grade level, 2,457 schools reported the former race to 
be larger than the latter. That is, approximately 17 percent of all of 
the schools reporting complete data showed a larger proportion of pup j — 
participating in academic programs for the disadvantaged than the iro^ 
portion of the student body reading one year or more below grade level . 
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I loner, these data rofli'ct a subst an!' ( i\ I amount of M ovo r- par 1 1 c ip a- 
tlon, M in n sense, possibly roprosonLinj; a scattorlny rather titan a 
concentrating of resources. (It: must be noted, however, that to the 
extent that need for compensatory academic programs is not validly 
reflected in reading test performance, the above analyses may paint 
an unfair picture of the misall ocahion of resources.) 

In Table 4.18, Title I r*i • mentary schools are classified with 
respect to percent of the average daily membership receiving welfare 
(AF DC) and participants in academic programs for the disadvantaged 
during the 1968-69 cchool year as a percent of average daily member- 
ships. It is apparent from inspection of the table that, in general, 
the rate of participation increased as the percent of pupils on welfare 
increased. Highly detailed analyses of the data are probably not 
worthwhile since non-response rates we re high and, at best, concentra- 
tion of welfare recipients is a more imperfect measure of educational 
deficit than is percent more than one year below grade level in reading, 
which was studied in Table 4.17. It is noteworthy, however, that 1,377 
schools (approximately 6 percent of those with usable data) with less 
than 25 percent of the student body on welfare reported 90-100 percent 
participation in academic programs for the disadvantaged. 

Pupil Participation in Ancillary Programs 

It* addition to academic programs for the disadvantaged. Title I 
schools also offered ancillary programs designed to meet special needs 
for cultural enrichment (e.g., social experiences in the community, 
programs in nature, arts, science, occupational familiarization), health, 
pupil personnel service, or food. Such ancillary programs were held 
w both during the summer of 1968 and during the 1968-69 school year. 

Approximately 3,761,000 pupils in grades two, four and six~-about 
two-thirds of the total number in these grades--par ticipated in one or 
more ancillary programs during the 1968 summer or the 1968-69 school 
year. Thus, nearly two out of every three pupils in Title I elementary 
schools received some compensatory services. The distribution of pupils 
by type of service rendered is as follows: 
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in 



Participants as a 
Percent* of Pupils 
In Grades 2, 4 and 6 



Number ot Participants 



Type of Ancillary Program In 

Food Program 
HeaLth Program 
Personnel Service Program 
Cultural Enrichment Program 



Grades 2 , 4 and 6 



914,400 


167. 


3,341,000 


587. 


377,100 


77. 


1,782, 300 


317. 



Relationship of Participation in 
Ancillary Programs to Need 

In the following tables, the relationship can be studied between 
pupils’ participation in particular types of ancillary program and their 
teachers’ judgment as to whether the pupils have critical needs for the 
program in question. 

In Table 4.19, pupils in grades two, four and six are classified 
with respect to their participation in food programs (breakfast, lunch, 
milk or snacks) for the disadvantaged and whether or not in the judg- 
ment of their teachers they had a critical need for food programs. In 
general, participation tended to be allocated to pupils having a critical 
need for food programs. Approximately two- thirds of the over 370,000 
pupils judged to have a critical need for food programs participated in 
one or more food programs. The rate of participation among pupils not 
having a critical need was less than 13 percent. However, there was 
such an overwhelming proportion of pupils not having *.> critical need 
that, among all participants in food programs, pupils net having a cri- 
tical need outnumbered ^upils having a critical need by over 2.5 to 1. 
Presumably the unmet need for food programs remained great; over 112,000 
pupils in grades two, *our and six were judged to have a critical need 

ST 

for food programs but did not participate in one. 

Pupils' need for and participation in health programs are cross- 
tabulated in Table 4.20. Over 58 percent of the pupils participated in 
one or more health programs. However, less than 15 percent of the pupils 
were judged to have a critical need for health programs. T-^ere is little 



Percents do not sum to 100 because 
in more than one ancillary program , 



a pupil could participate 



12 
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pils classified by critical need for food programs and by number of food 
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Pupils classified by critical need in heatlh and by pupil participation 
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evidence that efforts were made consistently to allocate participation 
in health programs to pupils in greatest need; 58 percent of the pupils 
not having a critical need and 64 percent of the pupils having a critical 
need participated in health programs. However, it is possible that some 
health programs were merely medical examinations, the need for which 
could only be determined after the examination. (No more refined analyses 
of participation in health programs were made.) 

Pupils* critical needs for psychological or special education servi- 
ces are crosstabula ted with participation in personnel services (includ- 
ing psychological and special education services) programs in Table 4.21. 
In general, pupils having such critical needs were more likely to par- 
ticipate in personnel, cervices programs than pupils not having such needs. 
However, because of the relatively small incidence of such critical needs, 
the large majority of pupils who participated in personnel services 
programs were not judged to have a critical need for either psychological 
or special education services. 

As can be seen in Table 4.22, there were only small differences 
between the rates of participation in cultural enrichment programs of 
pupils judged to have and those judged not have a critical need for such 
programs. The tendency to allocate participation in cultural enrichment 
programs on the basis of need for such experiences appears not to have 
been strong. Approximately 820,000 pupils entering grades two, four and 
six of Title I schools in the fall of 1968 — about 14 percent of the total 
of such pupils--were reported to have participated in one or more cul- 
tural enrichment programs during the summer of 1968. 

Concentration of Participation in Ancillary 
Programs at the Pupil Level 

One measure of the concentration of ancillary services is the 
number of different ancillary programs in which pupils participated dur- 
ing the summer of 1968 or the 1968-69 school year. The need for com- 
pensatory education is multiple for even a single disadvantaged child. 

The need for reaching many disadvantaged pupils with multiple ancillary 
services is clear. 
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Pupils classified by critical psychological needs and critical needs 
in special education and by pupil participation in personnel 
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Special Education 5,134,576 377,079 222,321 5,73->,976 

Needs 89.52 6.59 3.88 



Table 4.22 
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The distribution of pupil" . • grades two, four and six in Title I 
schools by the number of ancillary programs par tic i' r. fed in during the 
Hummer of 1968 and the 1968-69 school year is as follows: 

Number of Ancillary Programs 

Participated in During Summer Number of Pupils Percent of 

1968 and/or 1 968-69 School Yea r In Grades 2, 4 and 6 Total 



None 


1,062,°01 


18.57, 


One 


1,893,424 


33. OT- 


Two 


857,002 


IS. 07, 


Three 


466,593 


8.17, 


Four 


279,210 


4.97, 


Five 


140,546 


2.57, 


Six 


78,460 


1.47, 


Seven or More 


46,115 


0.77, 


No Response 


909,825 


15 . 97, 




5,733,976 





Nearly half of all participants in ancillary programs were reached 
through more than one program. Although a slight majority of partici- 
pants too, part in a single program, the data on multiple participation 
reveal a substantial amount of concentration of ancillary services. 

It is important to determine whether ancillary services were concen- 
trated where need was greatest. Toward this end, measures of need were 
crosscabulated with the numbers of ancillary programs in which pupils 
participated. In Table 4.23, all pupils in grades two, four and six 
arc classified with respect to ethnic-group membership and number of 
ancillary programs participated in during the summer of 1968 and the 
1968-69 school year. In general, the data in Table 4.23 reveal that 
multiple participation in ancillary programs occurred at a higher rate 
among Negro and Spanish- surnamed p pils than among white or Oriental pupils 
Since the need for such programs is greater among the two former minority 
groups, the data support the conclusion that there was a tendency to 
concentrate ancillary services where the need was greatest. 
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The? above conclusion is further supported by the data in Table 
4. 24 on the relationship between the number of ancillary programs par- 
ti el pat I’d In and the pup Li's type of d isadvontogement . While substan- 
tiating the fact of a tendency toward proper allocation, the data in 
Table 4 . 24 underline the consistently recurring finding that partici- 
pation is allocated to a large number of pupils who presumably have 
little need for it. For example, well over 1,500,000 pupils in grades 
two, four and six--over 25 percent of the total of all pupils in those 
grades--participated in one or more ancillary programs, but were judged 
to be neither potential dropouts nor poor (family income was over $6,000 
per year level VI. 

In Table 4.25, pupils are cross-classified with i v _c( to the number 
of ancillary programs in which they participated and whether or not they 
come from a family receiving AFDC. There was a greater than even chance 
that a pupil not on welfare would participate in none or only one ancil- 
lary program during the summer of 1968 or the 1968-69 school year. For 
pupils on welfare, the chances were nearly three in four that they would 
participate in one or more ancillary programs. Thus, a relatively 
strong relationship between concentration of ancillary services and wel- 
fare status was observed. However, there is room for improved alloca- 
tion among the va t numbers of participants in several ancillary programs 
who were not on welfare and among the nearly 45,000 pupils in grades 
two, four and six (less than 10 percent of the total of all pupils) who 
were receiving welfare but participated in no ancillary programs. 

In Table 4.26, pupils are classified by number of ancillary programs 
pai-icinated in and urbanism of the school attended. in general, ancil- 
lary services were concentrated where r.ied was greatest, namely in the 
urban and rural schools. It -s interesting to note that although the 
need for compensatory programs is about equally great in the urban and 
the rural schools (see Chapter ITT of this report); the pattern of con- 
centration of ancillary services in rural schools more clearly resembles 
the pattern in suburban schools--where the need is much les^-than it 
does the pattern in urban schools. Thus, rural school? r. ; not be able 
to concentrate ancillary services as e entiy ? u ’ schools even 

though the need is about equal in both locale-, 
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Table 4.24 

Pupils classified by cotal number of ancillary programs in which pupil participates 
and by type of disadvantagement with percentages by columns 
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Pupils classified by family on welfare and by total number of ancillary 
programs in which pupil participates with percents by row 
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Pupils classified by urbanism of school and by total number of ancillary 
programs in which pupil participates with percents >y row 
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The fundamental purpose of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 was to allocate money to local educational agen- 
cies for the impr ov ement and expansion of programs for socially and 
educationally disadvantaged pupils. In evaluating the effectiveness of 
the allocation process, then, if becomes important to inquire whether 
programs offered in the name of compensatory schooling for the disadvan- 
taged were genuine improvements or expansions of regular school programs. 

A partial answer to that question is ttn bject of this secuion. 

Classroom Organization 

One of the more obvious ways in which instruction can vary is with 
respect to the grouping of pupils' instruction can be individualized or 
undifferentiated for one large-group, with all manner of gradations be- 
tween these two extremes. In the three following analyses, participants 
and nonparticipants in academic programs for the disadvantaged are com- 
pared with respect to the grouping of their class for instruction in 
reading, math and language. 

In Table 4.27, pupils in grades two, four and six in Title I elemen- 
tary schools are classified with regard to their participation in academic 
programs (no special program, disadvantaged program, enrichment program 
or both » isadvantaged and enrichment program) during the 1968-69 school 
year and with regard to the grouping of their class for reading instruc- 
tion. As can be seen, nearly equal proportions of participants and non- 
participants in disadvantaged programs received reading instruction in 
classes taught as one group: 13 percent of nonparticipants versus 11 

percent of participants in disadvantaged programs. The percentage of 
participants which were caught as two groups within a classroom is the 
same (21 ercent) f*~r each category. Most noteworthy in Table 4.27 is 
the fact that 9.23 percent of the participants in compensatory academic 
programs received individualized reading instruction, while instruction 
in reading was individualized for only 3.31 percent of the nonparticipants. 
Thus, a slight tendency was observed to individualize reading instruc- 
tion for the disadvantaged at a somewhat greater rate than for nonpa r L ic i- 
pants. Interestingly, about equal percentage cf the pupils participating 
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Pupils classified by classroom grouping in reading and by pupil participation 
in special academic programs during the 1968-69 school year 
with percentages by column 



rcicipation on special academic programs 

rfurine regular school year J 


Totals 


733,734 

3.89 


1,222,977 
11. 78 


2,111,065 

49.87 


391,570 

7.07 


1,274,625 

27.39 


5,733,975 


Both disadv. 
6, enrichment 
programs 


18,750 

15.07 


25,993 

20.89 


35,606 

28.61 

— 


21,213 1 

17.05 


22,872 

18.38 


124,435 
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34.78 


30,446 | 

8.66 


68,259 
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351, b/7 
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disadv . 
program 


110,660 
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216,067 
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In academic enrichment programs and in disadvantaged programs received 
i nd i v iduu 1 ized reading instruction: 3.66 percent versus 9.23 percent. 

In conclusion, although evidence exists that reading programs for the 
disadvantaged were slightly more ind ividualized than for regular pupils, 
the rate of individualization of reading instruction for the disadvan- 
taged was not greater than the rate for pupils in enrichment programs. 
Thus, Title I funds appear to have created slightly more individualized 
reading instruction for the disadvant aged , but not at a rate exceeding 
the normal rate of individualization for bright pupils. 

In Tables 4.28 and 4.29, similar analyses are presented for class- 
room grouping in math and language instruction. In both subject* "he 
preponderance of instruction took place in one group within the class- 
room and no important differences in grouping between nonparticipants 
and participants in either disadvantaged or enrichment academic programs 
were observed. 

An explanation of the generally reduced read ing- cl ass size for the 
disadvantaged and a further description of how Title I funds ’’improved 
and expanded” school programs for the disadvantaged can be seen in data 
on the types of assistance provided for teachers in Title I elementary 
schools. As can be seen clearly in Table 4.30, Title I funds were 
frequently used to provide teachers with classroom aides and consultants. 
Support for tuition for further schooling for the teacher or to defray 
the expenses ot travel in connection with the teacher’s assignment 
was moie likely to have come from non-Ti le I sources. It would appear, 
then, that a primary mechanism for reducing class size in reading pro- 
grams for the disac antaged was support of a classroom aide with Title I 
funds. In data not reported in detail here, 55 percent of the 1.6,492 
teachers whose general assignment was to teach an acaaeraic class for the 
disadvantaged reported that they were assisted by aides in clerical or 
teaching duties; only 35 percent of the 188,266 teachers assigned to a 
"regular” classroom (which may have contained some pupils receiving 
compensatory schooling) reported similar assistance. These two groups 
of te ache rs-- grouped by general assignment--d id not differ in any 
important respects in the rate at which their classes were team taught. 
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Pupils classified by classroom grouping in math and by pupil participation 
in special academic programs during the 1968-69 school year 
with percentages by column 
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Pupils classified by classroom grouping in language and by pupil participation 
in special academic programs during the 1968 -school y<-c.r 
with percentages by column 
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4,248,021 1,009,844 351,677 j 124,435 | 5,733,976 



Table 4.30 

Teachers 'classified by type of assistance provided and source of support 
for the assistance with percents by total number of teachers* 
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or their teaching was "departmentalized" (die teacher teaches the 
same subject to several classes each day), or in the rate at which 
they were assisted by one or more specialists in music, reading, physi- 
cal education, etc. 

Thus, the primary organizational difference between the regular 
and the compensatory instruction which the schools offered appears to 
have been a slight reduction in the adult/pupil ratio during reading 
instruction, attributable to the use of teacher aides. 

Teachi n g Experience and General As s ignrr.ont 

The nature of the instruction offered a child may be related to the 
experience of his teacher, though research on this question has failed 
to turn up any very substantial findings. Even though the precise bene- 
fits of having more experienced teachers may not be known, the relation- 
ship of teachers* years experience and general teaching assignment can 
be studied as in Table 4.31. In the table, teachers are classified 
with respect to years of teaching experience and whether their general 
teaching assignment is to a regular program of an academic program for 
the disadvantaged or an academic enrichment program. ("General teaching 
assignment" is a characterization of the teacher's class during the bulk 
of the day; teachers of "regular programs" may still have several pupils 
who participate in compensatory academic programs.) 

From Table 4.31 it can be determined that 34 percent of the teachers 
with "regular program" general assignments had less than six years teach- 
ing experience. Slightly over 39 percent of teachers with an "academic 
disadvantaged program" general assignment had comparable experience, 

j less than six years. The relationship slightly "favors" regular 
. programs. The proportion of teachers with "academic enrichment" general 
assignments who had less than six years teaching experience (23 percent) 
was substantially less than for the other two assignments. At the other 
end of the continuum of teaching experience, one finds a significantly 
higher rate of experienced teachers (more than 20 years experience) 
with enrichment general assignments than with tegular or disadvantaged 
class assignments . A very slight "favoring" of the very experienced 
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Teachers classified by years of experience and by general 
teaching assignment with percents by column 
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Totals 188,266 16,492 3,517 7,720 215,995 



teachers >n regular assignments 



ments can al so he observed 
ing to assign the teachers 
and the teachers with more 



as opposed to disadvantaged assign- 
in Table 4.31. A policy can be seen of tend- 
with less experience to disadvantaged programs 
experience to enrichment programs . 



Curriculum Ap pro aches 

Teacher c were asked to record which of five approaches they used 
most often in presenting material and information to their classes. 

The five approaches were as follows: 

Topic centered - (e.g., a specific reading lesson on Mars); 

Su b joe t-m.at ter centered - (e.g., emphasis placed directly on a 

subject such as English) ; 

Unit centered - (e.g., all reading activities over a period of 

time could center on the solar system) > 

Skills centered - (e.g., multiplying two-digit numbers); 

Activity centered - (e.g., .reading activities centered around a 

trip to the zoo) . 

One predominant curriculum approach was chosen by each teacher to 
describe his teaching in each of the three areas of math, reading and 
language. In addition, the teachers were classified as having general 
teaching assignments of either regular pro' ’•am, disadvantaged program 
or enrichment program. By comparing the c iculum approaches used by 

teachers with the three types of program, ther evidence may be ob- 

tained on whether compensatory academic p grams were expansions or 
improvements of regular school programs. 

The results of the above analyses ar presented in Figure 4.1 where 
the rates of usage of the five different curriculum approaches are 
depicted separately for teachers of regular, disadvantaged and enrichment 
programs in the areas of math, reading and language. As an example of 
how Figure 4.1 is interpreted, note that 31 percent of the 188,266 
teachers whose general assignment was to a regular class used a subject- 
matter centered approach to teach reading, while 23 percent of the 16,492 
teachers assigned to disadvantaged programs used the same approach 
(subject-matter centered) in reading. In comparing regular and disad- 
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Figure 4.1. (Con't) Teachers classified by general teaching assignment and ■'urriculum emphasis in 
math, reading and language classes. (Percents are by number of teachers in each general assignment. 



vantaged rea ding programs in this manner, one finds that the above 
mentioned difference is the most) noteworthy of all: regular reading 



programs tended to he subject-mattered centered at a slightly higher 
rate (31 percent versus 23 percent) than did disadvantaged rending 
programs. The shift away from a subject-matter emphasis in the disad- 
vantaged programs appears not to have resulted in an increased emphasis 
on any one approach, but rather in small increments in the emphasis given 
to each of the four approaches. 

The comparison of regular arid disadvantaged language programs in 
Figure 4.1 reveals a large difference in the rate of use of the subject- 
matter centered approach; this approach was used by 52 percent of the 
teachers who had a "regular program" general assignment but by only 38 
percent of the teachers assigned to disadvantaged language programs. 
Teachers in disadvantaged programs may have turned to the activities 
centered approach when they chose not to use the subject-matter centered 
approach in language instruction; however, the evidence for such a con- 
clusion is at best weak and the difference between regular and disad- 
vantaged programs in the rates of use of this latter approach is small 
(7.5 percent versus 11 percent.) 

No striking differences between curriculum approaches in regular 
and disadvantaged math programs were observed. Although the subject- 
matter centered approach was employed at a somewhat lesser rate in 
disadvantaged programs than in regular programs (12 percent versus 19 
percent), the larger nonresponse rate to the questionnaire item among 
teachers with general assignments to disadvantaged programs makes the 
finding equivocal . 

In summary, some evidence exists that teachers with general assign- 
ments to academic programs for the disadvantaged tended to use the 
sub ject-matte:r centered curriculum approach to instruction at a somewhat 
lesser rate than teachers assigned to regular programs. However, the 
differences in curriculum approach between these two groups of teachers 
were not striking. 
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Instructional Em p hasis in o a d in g 

Teachers were asked to report, for each sampled pupil in therr 
class who participated in a reading program for the disadvantaged, the 
emphasis given to reading instruction. The teachers were directed to 
select from the following list: not more than three emphases which pre- 
dominated in the reading instruction of participants in disadvantaged 
programs: 1) phonetic analysis, 2) structural analysis, 3) context 

clues, 4) vocabulary, 3) oral reading, 6) comprehension skills, 7) work- 
study skills, 8) literary interpretation, 9) critical reading, 10) crea- 
tive reading. From these data, participants in reading programs for 
the disadvantaged were classified by the number of hours of reading 
instruction received during the 1S68-69 School year and the emphases 
given to the reading instruction. The results of the cro sstabulation 
appear In Table 4. 32. 

In Table 4.32, the relationship between the concentration of reading 
instruction for the disadvantaged and curriculum emphases can be studied 
in an attempt to discern whether intensive compensatory reading programs 
differed from less intensive ones. There are few consistent patterns 
of changing curriculum emphasis relative to intensity of the reading 
program for the disadvantaged. 

Perhaps the more telling comparison would be between participants 
in disadvantaged and regular reading classes. Unfortunately, curriculum 
emphases were not reported for pupils in regular reading programs. Data 
were available from teachers, however, on the typical curriculum emphasis 
given to reading in their class. (It would be unwarranted to assume 
that because a teacher reported a particular curriculum emphasis in 
general , the same emphasis guided instruction with all pupils in the 
class. Reading instruction was differentiated by ability group and 
individualized at a fairly high rate.) When the responses of the teachers 
who reported a general assignment to regular programs were tabulated, 
the following rates of use of curriculum emphasis in reading were observed 
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Table 4.32 



Pupils classified by curriculum emphases in reading programs for the 
academically disadvantaged and by number of hours participation 
in reading programs for the disadvantaged with percents by total 
number of pupils in each "hours participation" category 



Context most 
emphasized 


Number of hours participation in reading * 

programs for the disadvantaged 


1-74 
Hour s 


75-149 
Hour s 


150-224 

Hours 


More than 
225 hours 


Phonetic 

analysis 


177,432 

73.98 


338,219 

69.72 


119,043 

56.39 


54,011 

71.14 


Structural j 

analysis ! 


107,351 

44.76 


187,109 

38.57 


84,004 

39.79 


31,115 

40.98 


Context 

clues 


109,222 

45.54 


190,079 

39.18 


70,177 

33.24 


31,471 

41.45 


Vocabulary 


150,019 

62.55 


274,018 

56.48 


113,410 

53.72 


41,154 

54.20 


Oral 

reading 


91,114 

37.99 


144,647 

29.82 


61,767 

29.26 


20,232 

26.65 


Comprehension 

skills 


146,757 

61.19 


281,636 

58.05 


118,322 

56.05 


45,553 

60.00 


Work- study 
skills 


95,192 

39.69 


156,298 

32.22 


66,750 

31.62 


27,536 

36.27 


Literary 

interpretation 


32,162 

13.41 


39,455 

8.13 


14,046 

6.65 


8,622 

1.36 


Critical 
.. reading 


34,249 

14.28 


50,661 

10.44 


23,545 

11.15 


5,876 

7.74 


Creative 
read ing 


38,710 

16.14 


54, 182 
11.17 


24,407 

11.56 

t 


, 16,756 

22.07 


Total number 
of pupils in 
"hours" category 


j 239,838 


485,138 


j 211,106 


75,925 
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Curriculum Emphasis 
in Rcadi'.nR Instrtiction 



Percent of Times Emphasis 
was Used by Teachers with 
’’Regular Program" General Assignment 



Phonetic Analysis 


59% 


Structural Analysis 


3 2% 


Context Glut's 


38% 


Voc abu 1 nr v 


A 9% 


Oral Reading 


24% 


Comprehension Skills 


50% 


Work- study Ski 1 1 s 


14% 


Literary Interpretation 


6% 


Critical Reading 


9% 


Creative Reading 


11% 



The- most noteworthy difference between curriculum emphases in 
regular and disadvantaged reading programs appears to be that the acqui- 
sition of reading vocabulary was emphasized at a greater rate in programs 
for the disadvantaged than in regular programs — an increased emphasis 
in keeping with the needs of the disadvantaged pupils. In addition, 
work-study skills were emphasized twice as often in disadvantaged reading 
programs as in regular reading programs. However, as with curriculum 
approaches, the general pattern of curriculum emphases in reading 
differed little between regular and disadvantaged programs. 

Attendant Activities 

Several activities attendant upon compensatory education programs 
are aimed at supporting and facilitating schooling for the disadvantaged. 
Two such attendant activities are reported on in this chapter: Title I 

ESEA Citizens’ Advisory Committees and teacher training. 

In-Service Training of Teachers 

Title I funds are used by some school districts to support in- 
service training in the teaching of academically disadvantaged pupils. 

The amount and its process of allocation of such training was the subject 
of several data analyses. 

I3S 
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In Table 4.33, school districts are cross tabulated by size and 
by the percentage of their total allotment of Title I funds spent on 
in-scrvicc teaching training either during the summer of 1968 or the 
1968-69 school year. It is estimated that over approximately half of 
the school districts expended no funds for teacher training.* Only 7.5 
percent of the school districts expended more than 4 percent of their 
total Title I allocation for in-scrvice teacher training. Large districts 
were more likely than small districts to expend a greater proportion of 
their funds for teacher training. 

Approximately 45 percent cf the school districts (amounting to 
nearly all of the districts giving teacher training) reported having 
given in-service training to teachers on reaching instruction. Nearly 
22 percent of the districts gave in-service training in language instruc- 
tion; 14 pc cent, equal to less than a third of the school districts 
offering in-service training, provided in-service training in math 
instruction* 

Hours of participation in in-service training by teachers in 1968- 
69 were crossed with teacher, class, pupil and district characteristics. 
Only 27 percent of tl * teachers participated at all in in-service train- 
ing in 1968-69; 10 percent participated from 1-4 hours; 11 percent par- 
ticipated r e L- orN hours; and 7 percent participated in more than 20 

hours r training for teaching the disadvantaged during 1968- 

69. pui... x cn in in-service teacher raining was observed to be 

related to district size: the larger- the district, the greater the rate 

of participation (see Table 4.34). 

A slight decrease in hours of participation as grade level of 
teacher increased was observed. Over two— thirds of all teachers had no 
in-service training during 1968-69 and only 20 percent had over 4 hours. 
The percent of teachers of disadvantaged classes with 20 or more hours 
of training was more than twice the percent of teachers of regular classes 
with similar training. The teachers with the most in-service training 
in 1968-69 were those whose teaching experience exceeded one year. 

Teachers new to their present school, but who had 1-3 years of teaching 



The data are ambiguous on this point. Expenditures were reported 
r ho school district in such a manner that often a nonresponse could 
im. be distinguished from a zero expenditure. Approximately 43 percent 
of the 8,236 school uistricts left the teacher training expenditure item 



blank. 
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Districts classified by funds for in-service training as percentage of total 
Title I funds and by size of district, with percents by column 
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Teachers classified by size of district and teachers amount of training in 1968-69 
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«'xp«*r I iiur , participated Mu* least; perhaps the experienced teachers 
wlu.t were* more sot l ted In ( lu* I r posit Loi\ had more time than tU'W ttwichoi s 
Lo euro 1 1 in in- service courses and feel a greater need to do so. 

An inspection of in-service training hours cros s tabu lated with 
minority-group concentration in the classroom revealed that as minority- 
group concentration increased the percent of teachers without in-service 
training decreased greatly. For instance, in classes with high percents 
of Negroes, as many as 41 percent of the teachers had five or more hours 
of in-service training; 75 percent of classes with no Negroes had 
teachers with no in-service training. Similar trends were visible when 
the concentrations of pupils on welfare and pupils below grade level in 
reading were examined (see Table 4.35). 

Results indicate that over three- fourths of all Title I pupils were 
taught by teachers having no or only minimal (4 hours or less) in-service 
trainingr There was also no indication of a strong or consistent rela- 
tionship between a pupil* s level of • isad\ autagement (measured in various 
ways) and the chances that his teachr i i received in-service training 
during 1968-69 for teaching the academically disadvantaged. However, 
there is evidence that minority- group pupils (with the exception of 
American Indians) were more likely to have teachers receiving in-service 
training in 1968-69 than are white pupils. 

Community Participation in Compensatory Programs 

Community participation is one of the stated goals of Title I, ESEA 
programs. It was specified that an integral fr furs of each Title I 
project should be the involvement of parents of Title X children in the 
educational process. In this section community involvement and partici- 
pation in Title I, ESEA programs are examined. 

A basic criterion for the Title 1 grant applications, as established 
by the Commissioner of Education, requires that ,f The Title I program 
Includes appropriate activities or services in which parents will be 
Involved.” The guideline further requires that: 

The applicant should demonstrate that adequate provision has 
been made in the Title I program for the participation of and 
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special services for the parents of children involved in 
the programs. The employment of parents in the Title I 
projects is but one way to implement this provision. The 
primary goal of such activities and services should be to 
build the capabilities of the parents to work with the 
school in a. way which supports their children 1 s well-being, 
growth, and development . ^ 

Section 106 (11) of Public Law 90-247 requires that "in case of pro- 

jects including the use of education aides, the local educational agency 
sets forth we 1 1- deve loped plans providing for coordinated programs for 

training in which education aides and the professional staff whom they 

2 

are assisting will participate together. n 

Section 205 (a) (7) of Public Law 89-10 further requires: "That 

where there is, in the area served by the local educational agency, 
a community action program approved pursuant to Title II of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 (Public Lav/ 88-452), the programs and 
projects have been developed in cooperation with the public or private 

3 

non-profit agency responsible for the community action program* 11 

The intent of above legislation is clearly to involve the 

parents of Title I children in the educational process. The parent is 
to be considered an essential part of that process. 

There were four methods listed for securing parent involvement in 
Title I programs which could have been utilized by school districts: 
Citizens 1 Advisory Committees, home visits by teachers of academically 
disadvantaged pupils, use of parents as aides in Title T programs, and 
use of Title I funds to support pare programs. 11 addi- 

tional means were used for involving parents in Title I programs, dis- 
tricts responded to an M other M category. It was common for districts 
to indicate that more than one type of involvement was in practice. 



^Harold Howe II, IJ . £. Commiss loner of Ed., E3EA Title I Program 
Guide, No. 44, March 18, 1968. Sec. 5.4. 



2 

90th Congress, H. R. 7819, Public Law 90-247, ‘'Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 1967, n January 2., 1968. 



3 

89th Congress, H. R. 2362, Public Law 89-100, "Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendment of 1965, M April 11, 1965. 
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hoc ii l Ad v Isory Co mm L ttccs 

The cr 1 ter i/i for the Approval of Title I ESEA applications require 
that a local advisory committee be established for the planning, opera- 
tion and appraisal of Title I programs. The extent to which this require- 
ment is being met can be seen in Table 4*36. Of the districts to which 
this study is general izab le , some 61 percent did not have a Citizens 1 
Advisory Committee. Since this 61 percent contains a large percentage 
of the districts with smaller enrollment, it represents a somewhat 
lesser percentage of Title I pupils whose program is being conducted 
without the benefit of a Citizens 1 Advisory Committee. 

Citizens* Advisory Ccmrr.it tees were active in 69 percent of the 
largest districts (enrollments of more than 40,000), 62 percent of 
districts with enrollment of 9,000-40,000, 41 percent of districts of 
3,000-8,999, and 35 percent of districts of 300-2,999 enrollment. 

These committees existed in 39 percent of all Title I districts. 

Types of parent involvement are not exclusive categories. This 
means that the percentages of methods used totaled within each district 
stratum will exceed 100 percent since it is likely that more than one 
kind of involvement method was used. When compared with the smaller 
districts, a greater percentage of the largest districts utilized each 
method of parent involvement. Citizens* Advisory Committees existed 
in only 35 percent of the smallest nisr-'ces; ' at ed heme 

visits by to ’ ~ ^ ^ * academically disadvantaged; 39 percent used 

parents as rides in Title Xj only 1 percent of the smallest districts 
used Title ~ funds to support parent education programs. These facts, 

* bich credit the larger districts with better fulfillment * the legis- 
ative intent for parent involvement, must be weighed wit" t:<e fact 
that larger districts have commons ora tely larger needs for pc rent involve- 
ment programs and will frequently use more than one technique for meeting 
that need. The data do show that most districts, irrespective of size, 
tend to use one, two or three types of parent involvement. A greater 
percentage of smaller districts than of larger districts failing to 

initiate programs of parent participation. 
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Districts classified hy size and types of parental involvement with percents 
by number of districts in each size category 
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* The types of parent involvement are not ;clusive categories; percents will 
not sum to 100 since it is possible to respond more than once. 



Table 4.37 

Districts classified by method of selecting personnel for Title I Citizens 
Advisory Committees and by type of personnel 
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From Table 4.36 the typos and extent of parent involvement can be 
summarized as follows: 39 percent of the districts to which this survey 

can be generalized had Citizens' Advisory Committees for Title I programs; 
53 percent of the districts used home visits by teachers of the academi- 
cally disadvantaged; 41 percent used parents as aides in Title X programs; 
4 percent used Title I funds for parent education programs; and 17 per- 
cent had other means of providing for parent involvement. 

Two percent of the districts with enrollments greater than 40,000 
indicated nu programs for community involvement; 3 percent of the 
9,000-40,000 districts, 9 percent of the 3,000-8,999 districts, and 12 
percent of the 30-2,999 districts failed completely to provide programs 
for parent involvement. 

The great majority of districts in each stratum had at least one 
method for securing parent involvement . The incidence with which 
this requisite of the legislation was ignored is cited above — as much 
as 12 percent of the smallest districts. One deficiency in the data 
must be noted here because it qualifies the .positive statistics: each 

of the possible methods reported in the questionnaire did not specify 
that the parents involved were parents of disadvantaged children. 

There is no way, then, to ascertain whether the exact intentions of the 
public law were met. The participation of parents of children other 
than the disadvantaged does not peet the specified provision that parents 
of "children in the program" bui/ld their capabilities to work with the 

t 

school in supporting their children's development. 

Types of Personnel on Citizens' Advisory 
Committees and Their Selection 

v The type of personnel which make up a Citizens 1 Advisory Committee 
determines its relative validity as an instrument of community partici- 
pation. The combination of lay persons with school officials may 
establish a very functional advisory committee; therefore, the presence 
of school personnel is not in itself a detriment tc Citizens 1 Advisory 
Committees, but-a preponderance of such people hinders the operation 
of a community participator-* body. In addition, the method of selecting 
personnel for a Citizens* Advisory Committee may itself be a means of 
securing community involvement. 148 
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Reports of committee composition indie a to that committee members 
were appointed by the district far more often than by any other method, 
regardless of composition of the committee (see Table 4*37) ° Other 
methods, however, show far more parent participation in committee 
composition * 

The criteria provided by Title I legislation which are pertinent 
to the interpretation of the data are first, that when there is a com- 
munity action program already operating, new Title X projects should 
be developed in cooperation with it, and second, that adequate provi- 
sion must be made, for the participation of parents of children involved 
in the programs. In 75 percent of the school districts with Citizens* 
Advisory Committees, the personnel of those committees included an 
"official of a community action organization. 11 There is no record of 
numbers of each type of personnel, however, so it is not possible to 
say whether 75 percent of the districts with committees had one or 
many such members. This is a relatively high proportion and may possibly 
include most of the cases where community action organizations were 
operating simultaneously with Title X programs; but there is no evidence 
available to this study as to when, if at all, the 61 percent of the 
districts without Citizens* Advisory Committees ever fulfilled that 
requirement of the public law. Only 9 percent of the districts with 
Citizens* Advisory Committees did not have any participation by parents 
of Title I pupils. This means that of the 39 percent of the districts 
with Citizens* Advisory Committees, 91 percent had at least one member 
who was the parent of a Title I pupil. 

Citizens' Advisory Committees were utilized in 3,583 of the school 
districts reported in this study. Ninety-two percent of these reported 
that they had public-school administrators as at least one member; 90 
percent had public-school teachers as members; 91 percent had parents 
of Title I pupils as members; 91 percent had other lay members; 75 percent 
had members who were officials of other community action organizations; 

56 percent had local secondary-school pupils as members. Therefoi“e, it 
is not possible to determine if 50 percent of the membership were 
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parents of disadvantaged children and representatives of a Community 
Action Agench as has been r e conun e nd ed . * 

Duties of Citizens’ Advisory Committee 

The various responsibilities of Title I Citizens’ Advisory 
Committees are detailed in Table 4.38. Both frequency and diver sit.;, 
of duty decreased as school district size decreased. "Supplying in: 
mation on parents' views of unmet educational needs" was the most f. 
quently found duty (82 percent of districts with a committee, 32 per'- 
of all districts) . The frequency of all duties is notably lower in ti 
smaller school districts. "Recommending teacher personnel policy cha. 
is the duty with lowest frequency, being found in only 3 percent of 
districts with a committee, and completely absent from the smallest 
school districts. The recommending of Title I fund expenditures was n 
duty of the Citizens’ Advisory Committee in 58 percent of those distr. 
with a committee. 

In general, it does not appear that the type of duties performed 
by a Citizens’ Advisory Committee differ greatly with size of district 

Teachers Trained with Parents 
of the Pupils in Their School 

Joint in-service training of teachers and parents took place in 
9 percent of the Title I school districts. Joint- training was Carrie . 
out in a greater proportion of the larger districts than of the small; 
districts. Forty-two percent of the districts with an enrollment of 
40,000 or more pupils had joint training of parents and teachers; 12 
percent of districts of 9,000-40,000 enrollment had joint programs; 

17 percent of districts of 3,000-8,999 had joint training programs; 
and only 6 percent of the districts of 300-2,999 had joint in-service 
training of teachers and parents. 

These data must be reviewed in light of the requirements of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1967. The law spe- 
cifically requires that: 

*1968 Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title I Program 
Guide, No. 46. 
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Table 4.38 

Districts classified by size and duties performed by Title I Citizens' Advisory Committees 

with frequency distribution by district size 
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aidt'H, tin* local odm-nl Lorn* l agency nets fort h wo.l. l-dovo lopod 
pinna for providing, for coordinated programs of training in 
which education aides and the professional staff whom they 
are assisting will participate together. 



The figures cited above muse, therefore, be compared with the data 
as to how many districts used parents as aides in Title I. 

Of the largest districts, 75 percent reported using parents as 
aides, but only 42 percent had joint in-service training of teachers 
and parents. In 33 percent of the largest districts, therefore, 
parents were used as aides without having received the specific type 
of training required by the 1967 amendment to ESEA 1965. In district 
of 9,000-40,000 pupils, 57 percent used parents as aides but only 12 
percent trained them in conjunction with teachers. In districts of 
3,000-8,999 enrollment, 41 percent used parents as aides but only 17 
percent of those districts reported joint in-service training. In 
39 percent of the smallest districts (300-2,999 enrollment), parents 
were used as aides, but only 6 percent of these Title I school district: 
provided joint training programs. It is apparent that in the majority 
of cases, the specifications of the 1967 amendment were not met during 
the 1968-69 school year. 



Support from State Departments of Education 
in Creating Citizens* Advisory Committees 

Districts in every state were asked what kind of aid they 
received from their State Department of Education in creating Title I 
ESEA Citizens' Advisory Committees within their districts. The pos^ib. 
responses were "Yes, Assistance" (involvement with the actual tasks of 
establishing committees), "Yes, Advice" (verbal or instructional help 
in setting up committees), and "No help of either kind." For evalua- 
tive purposes, "assistance’ 1 is regarded as a greater commitment by 
State Departments of Education to the project of establishing Citizen* 
Advisory Committees than is "advice." Assistance entails greater 
allocation of State Department personnel and time. From among the 9,2 
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Title I school districts, 3,937 districts indicated that they received 
neither "assistance" nor "advice" from their State Education Department. 
A review of the data showed that 464 districts with Citizens Advisory 
Committees established these committees without advice or assistance 
from their State Department of Education. The Survey instructed only 
those with Citizens' Advisory Committees to answer this question; it 
may be calculated, then, that 818 districts received two kinds of help. 

Advice was more frequently given than assistance. One-half of the 
states which were not atypical in size or region, gave some aid to all 
of their districts to help establish Citizens' Advisory Committees. 
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Chapter V 



The Impact of Compensatory Education Programs 
On Pupile' Behavior 

The focus in this chapter is on what changes in pupils' 
academic and social behavior can be attributed to participation 
in compensatory education programs. 

Because compensatory programs differ so widely in their 
objectives--at tirneo even within a single school district-~it is 
difficult to assess the benefits of Title I supported programs from 
a national perspective. In terms of how compensatory education 
should benefit individual pupils, no single criterion can be found 
against which all programs should be measured. Well-designed 
programs will use different means to achieve the desired ends 
which were chosen in light of the unique needs of the pupils. 

A program designed to provide critically needed psychological ser- 
vices must not be held accountable for showing large gains in 
reading achievement. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 did not 

V* 

specify what benefits disadvantaged pupils should receive from pro- 
grams assisted by Title I, Each local school district is free to 
formulate its objectives and to use Title I funds to meet the 
critical needs of its pupils. Although the programs differ greatly 
at the operational level, at a more general level there is a com- 
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mortality among the needs of disadvantaged pupils and the means by 
which local school districts seek to meet these needs. Pupil 
needs and program objectives fall into three broad claosest (1) life- 
support sei'viceo , ( 2 ) basic skills development , (3) personal and social 
development . 

The benefits to pupils of life-support services (viz., clothing 
food, dental and medical care) follow immediately from participation 
in life-support programs. One can infer that, since delivery of 
ouch services is nearly always reliable and effective, pupils who 
participated in life-support programs benefited appropriately 
from them. Consequently, the benefits to pupils of life-support 
services can be inferred from data on participation in life-support 
programs. Such data were reported in Chapter . IV. (For more ex- 
tensive data see Chapter V of the Preliminary Report . ) 

Growth in basic skills can be observed in the achievement 
test performance and the reports of teachers on the academic progress 
of their pupilB, These two sources of data are drawn upon in the 
next section of this chapter to assess the impact of compensatory 
programs on the development of basic skills. 

In the third section of this chapter, teachers' ratings of 
pupils' personal development and growth in social skills are examined 

Development of Basic Academic Skills 
Achievement Test Data 



Achievement data obtainable without extensive additional 



testing were reported from existing school records for many of 
tho 104,080 pupils in the 1969 Survey sample. However, few com- 
parable pre- and posttcat records for individual pupils were 
available for use In determining achievement gain3 across the school 
year. A total of 7,784 "matched" pre- and posttest scores in 
reading were reported, representing only sever, and one-half percent 
of the students in the sample. Host of these records came from 
large urban districts, increasing the non-representativeness of the 
gain-analyses sample end making it impossible to generalize the find 
ings to the national nublic-school population or even to all schools 
operating compensatory education programs. 

Throughout the analyses, inferences drawn refer to those 

pupils and schools like the ones in the sample of 7,784 pupils 

(a more specific description of this group is given in Appendix 

B). Only in the area of reading were sufficient numbers of matched 

pre- and posttest scores available from the 1969 Survey data to 

support even a tentative analysis of the impact of compensatory 

education programs. More Title I funds were expended during the last 

two years for reading programs than for any other academic program, 

and these reading programs reached more pupils than any other single 

* 

acsdemic program supported by Title 1% 

* As reported in the 1963 Report on Education of the Disadvantaged. 

U.S. Dept, of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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tn order to moot b utile requirements for ’’uatchod" pro-pr ^ram 
and pout - program achievement data for each pupij. included iu t. 
reading gain score sample, as w ell as obtaining an arbitrary i-- 1 -mum 
of 500 sets of score 3 for each analysis, touch v. :.hieve:nent data ere 
necessarily discarded. From 20 achievement test batteric 9pe ified 
in the Survey questionnaire for grade? -two*, four and otx,,- vr\ly. 
grade-by-tost reading gain-score filss ..ver.o_analyj}able. . .■ 

Pre-program and Po s t - p rogra m Discrepanc y S cores 

The fol loving figures allow coraparison of three categories 
of pupils with respect to reading performance: (1) those pupils 
who did not participate iu any disadvantaged reading programs; 

(2) those who participated in only one disadvantaged reading program; 

(3) those who participated in two or more disadvantaged reading 
programs. The discrepancy score for each pupil was obtained by 
subtracting his grade level at the time he took the test from his 
obtained score in grade level units. (Note that each month of 

the school year is counted as one tenth of a grade level. Therefore, 
the grade level of a Sttcond-grade pupil during the month of Sept- 
exaber would be 2,0 while this same pupil's grade level the following 
June would be 2.9.) if a pupil in grade two took the test in 
October and achieved a score of 2.5 years, then his discrepancy 
score would be 2.5 yrs. - 2.1 yrs. — +.4 yrs. 

The graphs that follow reveal the percentage of students 
who received a score equal to or less than a certain discrepancy 
score. For example, Fig. 5.1 is the graph of second-grade pupils 
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Figure 5.1. Cumulative percentage distribution of differences between pre-program reading achievement 
scores and grade equivalent norms (discrepancy scores) for second grade pupils who completed 

the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
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Discrepancy scores (in years) 
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Figure 5.5. Cumulative percentage distribution of differences between pre-pTogram reading achievement scores 
and grade equivalent norms (discrepancy scores) for sixth grade pupils who completed the Metropolitan 

Achievement Tests 
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who took the pre-program Hetropo I itan Achievement Test. It can 
bo scon that of the 916 nonparticipants in disadvantaged reading 
programs, 38 percent had discrepancy scores in the range -5.0 
years to 0.0 years; 61 percent of one-program participants and 76 
percent of the two-or-more-programs participants achieved discrep- 
ancy scores in the same range, i.e., equal to or le3S than grade 
level (0.0). 

Graphs of pre-program and post-program reading achievement 
discrepancy scores for the Metropolitan Achievement Test for grades 
two, four and six appear as Figures 5. 1-5.6. (The remaining data 
for other standardized tests, which close.ly parallel the data in 
Figures 5. 1-5.6, appear in Appendix a.) 

As an example of how the graphs are interpreted, consider 
Figure 5.1 The line showing the cumulative distribution of dis- 
crepancy scores for the 916 nonparticipants iu disa ivantaged 
reading programs v/ho were pretested with the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test (Reading) is generally to the right of the lines for 
participants in one or in two or more disadvantaged reading programs. 
Hence, the discrepancy pretest scores were generally more positive 
for nonparticipants, meaning that nonparticipants were showing 
better reading performance (more than 60 percent were reading above gra 
level) than those pupils placed in disadvantaged reading programs. 

Thus, participation In disadvantaged reading programs tended to be 
allocated to pupils evidencing reading performance which was further 
below grade level. Note, however, (in Figure 5.1) that about 35 percen 
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of the pupils participating in one disadvantaged reading program 
were reading above grade level at the time of the pretest. In 
Figure 5.2, each of the graphs of the posttest discrepancy scores 
of the same group of second-grade pupils shows a downward shift. 

Thus, each group (non-participants, participants in one reading 
program, participants in two or more programs) fell behind normal 
growth in reading performance during the school year. Not only 
were greater numbers of pupils in each group reading below grade 
level on the posttest than on the pretest, but those who fell 
below grade level were further below expectancy at the end of the 
year than at the beginning. The same pattern is evident in Figures 
5.3-5. 6 for grades four and six. The trend of reading performance 
falling in grade level for a great percentage of pupils between 
the pretest and posttest was evident for all three groups in grades 
two, four and six on each standardized test from which data were 
analyzed (see Figures B.l to B.8 in Appendix B). 

Summary data on the percentage of participating and nonpartici- 
pating pupils reading below grade level on pretests and posttests 
are presented in Table 5.1. As an example of how Table 5.1 is read, 
note that among 197 second-grade participants in reading programs 
for the disadvantaged, 64.0 percent of them scored below their 
grade level on the Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test administered 
prior to the reading program; 70.0 percent of these same pupils 
scored below grade level on the post-program test. 

It is clear from an inspection of the data in Table 5.1 that 



Percentages of Participants and Nonparticipants Scoring 
Below Grade Level on Pretests and Posttests. 
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Pupils were classified as either "participants" (i.e., participants in one or 
more reading programs for disadv.jlf.aged pupils) or "nonparticipants" 
(i.e., nonparticipants in reading programs for the disadvantaged). 



a substantially greater percentage of participants than of non- 
participant 3 were below grade level. This difference on the pretest 
was generally of the order of 30 percent* The data show evidence 
that more pupils (participants and nonpart icipant s ) achieved below 
grade level on the post test than on the pretest* The last column 
in Table 5.1 shows the percentage increase in pupils scoring below 
grade level from pretest to posttest; for example, 6.0 percent 
more second-grade participants scored below grade level on the 
Metropolitan poattest than on the pretest. In 9 of 14 instances, 
a greater percentage of either participants or nonparticipants 
scored below grade level on the posttest than on the pretest. 

(The apparent decrease in percentage of pupils below grade level 
for the Stanford Achievement Test, grade: two, should not be taken 
at face value. For these data, the pretest was the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test -Primary I and the post test was the Primary II. The apparent 
increase in achievement could have resulted from a lack of perfect 
articulation of norms between the two forms of the test.) 

There is no clear evidence in Table 5.1 that participation in 
reading programs for the disadvantaged had any effect whatsoever 
on the rate at which pupils fell below grade level in reading 
achievement. The lack of representativeness and the fact that the 
data came from a relatively small number of large, urban school 
districts will not support any detailed interpretation of Table 5.1 
No conclusions are warranted by the data beyond those that pupils 
In Title I schools appear to be reading below grade level at a 
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higher rate than pupils generally and that their reading deficit 
may be increasing over the course of the school year. 



Analyao3 of Gain scor es on 
Reading Achievement Test s 

The analyses of discrepancy scores were supplemented by the 
analysis of reading achievement "gain scores." Gain scores were 
computed for each pupil who took a comparable standardised reading 
achievement test both early and late in the school year. (The 
"gain score" was defined so that it would be independent of the 
pupil's pretest performance and the time elapsing between pretest 
and posttest. ) The gain scores were averaged and compared for 
nonparticipants, participants in one, and participants in two or 
more disadvantaged reading programs. The data are summarized in 
Table 5.2. 

It is apparent in Table 5.2 that the analyses of reading 
achievement gain scores show nonparticipants to have made larger 
gains than participants in either one or in two or more disadvantaged 
reading programs. ’’Participants” of either type tended to lose 
ground during the course of the school year; nonparticipants did 
not • 

The relationships were studied between biographical data on 
pupils and their reading achievement gains as these gains might 
have interacted with participation in disadvantaged reading programs. 



* See Appendix B for a discussion of the definition of !, gain score.” 
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Average reading achievement gain scores from pretest to posttest 
for nonparticipants, participants in one, and participants in 
two or more disadvantaged reading programs (grades 2, 4 and 6). 
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These analyses were directed at the question of whether a particular 
type of pupil participating in a reading program showed consistently - . 



greater gains in reading performance than other types of participating 
pupils. It was possible, even though there was no evidence of 
reading gains for all participants, that participating pupils made 
noticeably greater gains than, e.g., nonparticipating Spanish- 
surnamed pupils (after differing rates of gain for participants and 
nonpa rticipants generally are controlled). The influence of the 
following biographical variables was examined: (1) pupil's living 

group (institution for neglected, institution for delinquent, 
migrant agricultural family, other); (2) ethnic group membership; 

(3) home language (English or non-English); (4) urbanism of pupil's 
home; (5) urbanism of school; (6) pre-kindergarten and kindergarten 
schooling; (7) teacher's estimate of highest grade the pupil will 
complete; (8) educational attainment of head of household; (9) 
mother's educational level; (10) teacher's experience; (11) teacher's 
recent training for teaching the disadvantaged; (12) grouping of 
classroom for instruction; (13) occupational level of hsad of house- 
hold; (14) family income. None of these characteristics showed any 
consistent interaction with participation in disadvantaged reading 
programs. That is, there was no evidence that a particular type of 
pupil gained more as a result of participation in a disadvantaged 
reading program than the gains made by that type of pupil irrespective 
of participation;- (For a detailed presentation of the relevant data, 
see Tables 6.2-6.107 in the Preliminary Report . ) 
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Evidence waa obtained that pupil charact oriBt ics showed 
consistent relationships to reading achievement: gains; however, 
these relationships were independent of whether or not the pupil 
was a participant in a disadvantaged reading program. These re- 
lationships were in quite predictable directions, £*£•> edicational 
level of parents, occupational level of head of household and gross 
family income were highly related to pupils 1 reading gains in the 
expected manner; pupils from homes in which English was the primary 
language made greater gains than pupils from non— Englxsh-spealcing 
families; teachers’ estimates of the highest grade the pupil can 
be expected to complete were highly related to reading gains* 

There was no apparent relationship between urbanism of the school 
and rending gains * 
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Teachers 1 Rat inss of Pupil Ga In g In B asi c Skills 

Teachers rated their pupils on six basic academic skills: 
reading proficiency, math proficiency, understanding written in- 
struction, understanding oral instruction, oral expression, and 
independence of learning. Each pupil's behavior in these six 
respects was rated either as having "changed some for the worse," 
"not changed and change *;as desirable," "not changed but change was 
not needed," "changed some for the better," "changed greatly for the 
better." In Tables 5. 3-5. 8, pupils' gains in the six basic academic 
skills are cross-classified with their participation in any special 
academic programs. 

Teachers reported that about 68 percent of the pupils in 
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diaadvant aged academic programs (this percentage represents nearly 
700,000 pupils in grades two, four and six) made some or large 
improvements in reading proficiency; approximately 59 percent of 
the pupils who did not participate in special academic programs 
were reported to have made some or large gains in reading proficiency 
(see Table 5*3)- A similar advantage for participating pupils was 
observed with respect to improved performance in understanding 
written instructions (see Table 5.4). Among participants in dis- 
advantaged academic programs, about 50 percent were reported to 
have made some, or large gains; the comparable percentage for 
nonparticipants was approximately 44 percent. Hence, in the judg- 
ment of their teachers, a greater proportion of participating 
than of nonpart icipating pupils improved in reading performance. 

With regard to math proficiency (Table 5-5), no notable 
difference was observed between the rates of "some or large changes 
for the better" for participants and nonparticipants in disadvantaged 
academic programs; 58 percent was reported for both groups. Nc 
important differences in the rate of some or large improvements 
between participants in disadvantaged academic programs and nonparti- 
cipants were observed with respect to "oral expression" and "independ- 
ence of learning," (see Tables 5.7 and 5.8). Participants showed a 
nearly 12 percezit greater incidence of some or large improvement in 
understanding oral instructions than nonparticipants, in the judg- 
ment of the teachers (Table 5.6). 
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Table 5.3 

Pupils classified by change in pupil's reading proficiency (during 1963-69 school 
year) and by pupil participation in special acodecic programs during regular 

school year with percents by colir.aii 
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Pupils classified by chan 0 _. in pupil’s behavior regarding independent learning 
(during 1968-69 school year) and by pupil participation in special academic 
programs during regular school year with percents by column 
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Personal and Social Development 



Tcacherii ratod 15 aspect h of Che personal and .social devolopmen 
of their pupils. Ratings were obtained for both nonparticipants 
and participants in disadvantaged academic programs; ratings were 
recorded in the same five descriptive categories of change which 
were reported in Section II above. 

The percentage of nonparticipants and participants who showed 
some or large improvements in awareness of current events slightly 
favored nonparticipants (41.09 percent for nonparticipants and 
37.64 percent for participants in disadvantaged academic programs). 
There was essentially no difference between nonparticipants and 
participants (38.37 percent and 38.60 percent, respectively) with 
respect to some or large improvements in creativity during the 
course of the school year* 

The rates of some or large improvements favored participants 
in disadvantaged academic programs over nonparticipants by 4-5 
percent on each of the following characteristics: self-concept , 

accuracy of self-evaluation , educational aspirations , reduction of 
anxiety . liking for the teacher , attendance , and dress habits 
<• (see Chapter VI of the Preliminary Report for more detailed data). 

With respect to six characteristics of personal and social 
development, the percentage of participants making some or large 
improvements was about 10 percent larger than the rate of such 
gains among nonparticipants. The six xharacteristics were relat ion- 
ships with other pupils , relationships with adults , attent iveness , 
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Pupils classified by change in pupil’s behavior regarding attentiveness (during 1968-69 
school year) and by pupil participation in special academic programs during regular 

school year with percents by column 
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Pupils classified by change in pupil's behavior regarding disruptive behavior 
(during 1968-69 school year) and by pupil participation in special academic 
programs during regular school year with percents by coliran 
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cow p i gt 1 tyg rt n ii l gjiflio n t « , ell ’I'cunt i vv behavior , and cacol n handling 



property * Detailed data on these aspects of personal and social 
growth appear in Tables 5.9-5.14. 

Teachers 1 J udgments of the Worth of 
Compensatory Education Programs 

Teachers’ satisfactions with compensatory programs are im- 
portant outcomes. Though it is probably too much to hope that in the 
short run teachers’ attitudes will be related to improved pupil 
performance s . aalyses of reading test gain scores revealed that 
improved j ” rmance in academic programs for the disadvantaged 
could not be attributed to teachers’ satisfactions 'with the programs), 
in the long run teachers’ attitudes may reflect improved morale 
which could lead to greater stability in the profession and improved 
instruction. Moreover, teachers' opinions about the worth of 
compensatory programs could reflect benefits to pupils to which 
standardized achievement tests were not sensitive. On both counts, 
teachers' satisfactions and complaints help round out the picture 
of the operations and benefits of compensatory programs. 

Teachers were asked "Do you think that providing programs for 
the academically disadvantaged is generally worthwhile?" Their 
responses were of five types, which are depicted below along with the 
results. 
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"Do yovi think that providing programs for tho 
academically disadvantagod is nonornl ly worthwhf In ?" 

Definitely, Yes 

Yes, with 
reservation 

Undecided 
Definitely not 

No response 



*D&ta are the percents of the 215,995 teachers who chose 
each response to the question. 

Ninety percent of the teachers reported unqualified or qualified 
support of the general worth of compensatory programs for the academical ly 
disadvantaged. Only one teacher in one hundred felt that such programs 
were definitely not worthwhile. Few educational programs are as 
enthusiastically endorsed by teachers as compensatory programs for the 
disadvantaged. It is difficult tc determ„.ie to which elements of 
compensatory program** the teachers were responding. However, 
their general feelings were clearly positive and supportive. 
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Chapter VI 



Summary 

In this report, the results of analyses oj . data collected in the 
1969 Survey of Compensatory Education are presented. These data analyses 
bear on the evaluation of the operations and impact of Title I programs 
in 9,236 Bchool districts and 32,719 elementary schools, involving 
215,995 teachers of 5,733,976 pupils in grades two, four and six. 

The data analyses are organized around four general questions about 
compensatory education programs in Title I elementary schools during the 
1968-69 school year. 

1. In what context of families, schools, and communities were 
compensatory education programs conducted? 

2. What was the extent of the needs for compensatory education 
programs and how did these needs vary with such factors as 
pupil's ethnic-group membership, urbanism of school, etc? 

3. How efficient and sensible was the process of alloca tion of 
resources for compensatory education programs? Were Title I 
funds end participation in compensatory education programs" 
allocated to the schools, teachers and pupils with the greatest 
need for such programs? 

4. What impact did compensatory education programs have? What 

were the outcomes of ouch programs in terms of pupils performance 
on standardized achievement test’s, teachers' ratings of pupils' 
academic personal, and social growth, and teachers' general 
satisfaction vith compensatory programs? 

Th e Context of Comoens atorv Education Programs 

Of the nearly 12,000,000 pupils in grades 1-6 of Title I 
elementary schools, approximately 50 percent attended rural 
schools, 23 percent attended urban schools and 22 percent attended 
suburban elementary schools. 

The 12,000,000 pupils in grades 1-6 in Title I elementary 
schools during the 1968-69 school year were distributed across 
the principal ethnic groups approximately as follows: 
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a. white -- 8,000,000 (70 percent) 

b. Negro -- 2,600,000 (23 percent) 

c. Spanish- surnamed -- 600,000 (6 percent) 

3. The 216,000 Title I elementary school teachers in grades two, 
four, end six during the 1968-69 school year were distributed 
across the principal ethnic groups as follows: 

a. white -- 81 percent 

b. Negro -- 16 percent 

c. Spanish- surnnmad -- 0.75 percent 

4. Separation of ethnic groups v;aa prevalent among Title I 

elementary schools in 1963-69. Seventy-one percent of the 
Negro pupils were in classrooms which were 91-100 percent Negro. 
Twenty-two percent of all Spanish-surnemed pupil. t in class- 

rooms which were 91-100 percent Spanish-surnamed. 

5. In the opinion of their teachers, approximately 2,050,000 
pupils (about one-in-six) in grades 1-6 of Title I elementar' 
schools will not complete high school. Approximately 40 
percent of all children of agricultural migrant families (of 
which there were over 200,000 si .h elementary-school pupils during 
the 1968-69 school year) were not expected by their teachers to 
complete high school. 

6. Nearly 40 percent oil Title I elementary school pupils in 1968-69 
came from families in which the haad of the household had 

not completed high school. 

7. One-quarter (approximately 3,000,000) of the Title I elementary 
school pupils came from families in which the per family member 
income was lass than $300. Over one million (1,100,000) pupils 
it- rade 3 1-6, approximately 10 percent , came from families on 
welfare (AFDC) . 

8. Of the more than 600,000 Title I -slemantary school pupii3 who 
were poor (gross family income below $3000) and were considered 
to be potential dropouts, 53 percent were Negro, 35 percent were 
white, and 10 percent were Spanieh-surnamed. 

9. More than one-in-three Title I elementary school pupil, did not 
attend Kindergarten. 

10. Teachers with 1.-33 than three yearc -xperittn?.* me p approximately 
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18 percent of all Title I elementary school teachers; however, 
such teachers represented 39 percent of the teachers of classrooms 
in which tno^e than SO percent of the pupils were from families 
on welfare. 

. Fifty-four percent (54 %) of the teachers in the Survey had 
not received uny formal training in teaching the academically 
disadvantaged prior to the 1963-69 school year, 

. Thirty-seven percent (37%) of the Title I elementary schools 

were not offering special classes for the retarded or handicapped 
during 1963-69. 

Needs, for Compensatory Education 

. The greatest incidence of an academic need was for compensatory 
reading programs. Nearly 2,5 million pupils in Title X elementary 
schools were in need of compensatory reading programs in the 
Judgment of their teachers. Urban schools showed the greatest 
incidence of such need. The incidence of a critical need for 
compensatory reading instruction decreased slightly from grade 
two to grade six, although--as was observed in analyses in 
Chapter Ilfr-the extent of reading deficiencies was greater at 
the later grades. 

. The need for compensatory reading and language programs was 

particularly acute for Spanish- 3 ur named pupils, perhaps because 
of difficulties caused by their bilingual backgrounds. 

. There was a strong relationship between pupils' ethnic group 
and their need for compensatory academic programs: 

52 percent of all Nt; v o pupils had a critical need in math; 

60 percent of ail Negro pupils had a critical need in reading; . 

57 percent of all Negro pupils had a critical need in language; 

Negro pupils consistently showed a greater incidence of need 
for compensatory programs than any other ethnic group. Only 
14 percent of the Negro pupils ir second grade had no critical 
need in the opinion of their teachers. 

Nearly 25 percent of all American Indian sixth-grade pupils were 
judged to have a critical need for psychological services, this 
percent being nearly twice as large as the corresponding percent for 
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any other ethnic group at any other grade level. 

5. The incidence of critical needs for compensatory programs 
proved to be related to pupils' ethnic-group membership. 

Income level of the family, urbanisn of the pupils' school, 
whether or not the pupil's family was receiving welfare, 
whether or not the pupil attended Kindergarten, the con- 
centration of pupils of one ethnic group in the classroom, 
and the ethnic-group membership of the teacher. 

6. The incidence of critical needs for compensatory programs 
was not related to the age of the school building, rate of 
absenteeism for the school, or mobility of the student 
population. 

Allocation of Resources for Compensatory Education 

1. Although the national average allocation of Title I funds 
was $156.90 per poor child in 1963-69, high-expenditure 
districts (those regularly spending more than $625 per 
pupil for normal schooling) received an average of $257 
per poor chil*, moderate-expenditure districts ($425- 
$625 regular per pupil expenditure) received $142, and 
low-expenditure (less than $425 regular per pupil expenditure) 
districts received $149 per poor child. 

2. High-expenditure districts received 16 percent of all Title 
I funds allocated in 1963-69, although they enrolled only 
10 percent of the resident poor children. 

3. High-expenditure districts received an average of $226 
in Title I funds for each compensatory education program 
participant. The comparable figures for moderate and low 
expenditure districts were $174 and $108 per program 
participant, respectively. 

4. Approximately 20 percent of the pupils in grades two, four and 
six in Title I elementary schools participated in one or more 
academic program for the disadvantaged. Thus, it is estimated 
the c over two and one-quarter million pupils in grades one 
through six participated in at least one academic program for 
the disadvantaged during the 1968-69 school year. Among the 
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group of participants which const itutec! 20 percent of the 
population of pupils, 12 percent participated in one program, 

3.5 percent in two programs and 4.5 percent in three academic 
programs for the disadvantaged during the school year. 

Approximately one-third of the participating pupils 
received less than 100 hours of instruction in academic programs 
for the disadvantaged during the 1368-69 school year. The 
other two-thirds of the participants -- each group constituting 
six and one-quarter percent of all pupils in grades two, four, 
and six -- were equally divided between "1C. *199 hours instruction" 
ana "over ?G0 hours instruction" in academic programs for the 
disadvantaged. 

5 Approximately 17 percent of the Title I elementary schools 
reporting the relevant data revealed a larger percentage of 
pupils participating in academic programs for the disadvantaged 
than the percentage of pupils in the school reading only one 
yea?: or more below grade level. 

6. Among all Title I elementary schools, 68 percent (approximately 
7,800,000) of the students in grades 1-6 participated in some 
type of program (academic or ancillary) for the disadvantaged 
during the 1968-69 school year. 

7. In nearly all respects in which pupils’ needs for compensatory 
education could be measured, there was observed a tendency 
for participation in compensatory programs of all types to be 
allocated to the pupils in greater r;ead of such programs. 

However, the extent of allocation of participation in com- 
pensatory programs to pupils not in obvious need was distressingly 
g.eat. For example, where as 114,750 pupils classified as 

"poor and potential dropouts" participated in soma academic 
compensatory program during the 1968-69 school year (this number 
represents 36 percent of all pupils so classified), over 
240,000 of the pupils (9,777.) classified as "not poor and not 
potential dropouts" also participated in a compensatory academic 
program during the school year. 

8. Participation in ancillary ccnipen® *£ovy programs appeared 
not to be as accurately focused on pupils in need of such 
services as was participation in academic compensatory programs. 
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For example, 66 percent of the 200,000 pupils in Blades two, 
four and six in Title I schools who came from families with a 
per member income of $2,600-2,699 participated in one or more 
ancillary compensatory program; 73 percent of the 500,000 pupils 
in grades two, four and six who came from families with a per 
member income of $200-499 participated in one or more ancillary 
compensatory program. 

9. In general, less than 15 percent of the pupils in Title I 
elementary schools received more than 100 hours instruction in 
academic programs for the disadvantaged during the 1968-69 
school year. Approximately 30 percent of over 300,000 pupils 
in grades two, four and six classify as ’’poor and potential 
dropouts" received more than 100 hou*. instruction in academic 
programs for the disadvantaged during the 1968-69 school year. 

10. In nearly all respects in which pupils’ needs for compensatory 
education could be measured, there was observed a positive 
relationship between number of hours participation in academic 
disadvantaged programs arid pupils’ needs for compensatory 
schooling. 

11. The principal manner In which academic programs for the disad- 
vantaged differed from regular academic programs was that the 
former tended to make greater use of reading instruction in 
subgroups of the classroom or with individual pupils. However, 
one-teacher "instructional teams" were employed at a slightly 
high r rate in disadvantaged classes than in regular classes. 

12. Curriculum emphasis (e.g. topic-centered, skills-centered, 
activity- centered) did not differ greatly between regular and 
disadvantaged academic programs. For example, 15.42 percent 
of teachera of regular classes reported using a topic-centered 
emphasis in reading instruction; the comparable percent for 
teachers of disadvantaged classes was 15.66 percent. Of 

tec. irs of regular reading classes, 15.06 percent reported using 
a skills-centered appr>ach; the comparable percent for teachers 
of disadvantaged classes was 16.08 percent. 

13. Nearly 50 percent of the teachers of disadvantaged classes 
received more than one hour of training for teaching the 
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academically disadvantaged during 1968-69. 

14. In nearly all respects in which a school or school district’s 
need for compensatory education was measured, there was found 

to be a positive relationship between that need and the incidence 
and extensiveness of training teachers to teach disadvantaged 
pupils • 

15. Thirty-nine percent (397.) cf the Title I school districts in 

the Survey had Citizens' Advisory Committees. A greater percentage 
of. the larger districts had committees than the smaller districts. 
Results demonstrate that 91 percent of the districts with committees 
complied with the intent of the legislation and had at least one 
member who was the parent of a Title I pupil. The majority of 
districts with committees had at least one oember from each 
group of personnel that ehoul . be represented on a committee. 

16. Approximately 11 percent of all districts represented by the 
Survey did not have any programs for involving parents in the 
educational process. 

17 L Section 106 (11) of Public Law 90-.. 7 requires that education aides 
be trained with the professional staff whom they will be assisting. 
This seems to be the legal requirement which Title I programs 
have most frequently failed to meet. In 41 percent of the di cricts 
with enrollments greater than 300 parents were, used as aides 
in Title -I projects: only 9 percent of the districts provided 
the. necessary joint training for parent -aide and teachers. 

Impact of Compensatory Education Programs on Pupil Behavior 

Analyses of the outcomes of compensatory education programs drew 
upon two sources of data: 1) reports of performance on standardized 
reading achievement tests, 2) teachers' rating of pupils growth in 
academic and social skills and attitudes and interests. 

Summary of Reading Gain-Score Analyses . Only in reading wore 
sufficient drta available to assess gains on standardized achievement 
tests as an indication of the impact of compensatory education programs. 
Results of the reading gain-score analyses make up the greater part of 
data bearing upon ace.demic outcomes to be evaluated. In general, the 
following conclusions can be urawn from these data: 
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. Participants in reading programs for the disavantaged had lower 
pretest and posttest scores than nonparticipants. It would 
appear that compensatory programs were indeed reaching those 
who needed spociel help in reading. 

2. Negative gain-scores for moat "participating" groups in all. 
grades seem to indicate that even when a lower "starting point" 
is considered, participants progressed at a slower rate than 
nonparticipants . 

3. For nonparticipating pupils, progress in reading achievement, 
generally kept pace with their advancement in years of schooling, 
i.e., at the end of one year's school experience they had 
gained one or more grade-equivalents in reading achievement 

on the average. This was not true for most participants in 
compensatory reading programs. Perhaps evaluation of the 
pr jress of those who have environmental and other types of 
disadvantagement should not be compared with those who are not 
characterized by these handicaps, but compared only with pupils 
like themaelves who are not receiving compensatory programs. 

(Such comparisons were not possible within the survey data.) 

Rate of learning, motivation, etc* would in this cace by largely 
equitable, and program impact more validly discerned. 

4. Increasing the msnbe ’ of hours spent by pupils in remedial 
reeding,' at least within the limits represented by on-going 
programs reported in the 1969 Survey did not reverse the losses 
suffered by participants. 

In general and for whatever reasons, compensatory reading programs 
did not yield evidence a terms of performance on standardized reading 
tests that the reading deficiencies of participants had been overcome. 

When these results are considered it is necessary to keep in mind 
that nonparticipants in compensatory education programs were unlike 
participants in many vays. They were less socially-disadvantaged; their 
parents generally had more education ana held different occupational 
positions, and they were generally made up of pupils other than those 
who were Negro or Spani-sh-surnamed. Only students pre-scores on 
reading achievement tests were statistically equated so that gains could 
be compared at whatever level of achievement thev occurred. There are 
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many factors on which these groups differed, any one of which might be 
expectod to be related to learning rate, as well as ability. Unfortunately, 
adequate measures of Lhasa other possible oquatiog variables were not 
available In the survey data. Participants and nonpar ticipmtt a in compen- 
satory reading programs can not ba considered to be comparable groups 
for achievement comparisons. 

Summary of Teachers 1 ' Judgment cf Pupils 1 Growth . Teachers' ratings 
of pupils' growth in basic academic skills wer- found to be at odds with 
the available data from standardized testing. Teachers reported nearly 
a 10 percent greater rate of some or large improvements in reading 
p roficiency for participants in disadvantaged academic programs than for 
nonparticipants. Similar patterns of more frequent improvement for 
participants than for nonparticipants were reported with respect to the 
basic academic skills or understanding written instructions and of 
understanding oral instructions. No marked superiority cf participants 
over nonparticipanta was observed in the rates of improvement in math 
prof iciency or independence of learning . 

Two considerations bear on the problem of resolving the discrepancy 
between the results on reading pe: ’ormance as measured by standardized 
tests and gs measured by teacher ratings: 1) standardized test data 

permitting measurement of gains in reading were available for only a 
small, unrepresentative sample of pupils; 2) ■‘■aacher ratings can 
sometimes be subjective and influenced by desired outcomes. 

Desired growth in personal and social behavior was judged to be 
substantially (about 10%) more frequent among participants in disad- 
vantaged academic programs than among nonparticipants on six characteristics 
relationship with other pupils , relationships with adults , attentiveness,, 
completing assignments , disruptive behavior , and care in handling pro_pgrty. 

„ Teachers reported being highly supportive of compensatory programs 
for the academically disadvantaged. Two-thirds of the teachers felt that 
such programs for the disadvantaged were "definitely worthwhile." 

Another one-quarter of the teachers regarded the programs as "generally 
worthwhile, but wi reservations," Thus, 90 percent of the teachers in 
the Survey regarded compensatory programs for the academically disadvan- 
taged as generally worthwhile. 
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Appendix A 

Questionnaires for the 1969 Survey of Compensatory Education 



Appendix B 

Methodology of the 1969 Survey of Compensatory Education 



Appendix C 
(Bound separately) 

Supplementary Bata Analyses 
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Appendix A 



Questionnaires for the 1969 Survey of Compensatory Education 

The questionnaires used to gather data in the 1969 Survey of 
Compensatory Education are reproduced on the following pages of this 
appendix. The questionnaires are of four types: (1) a Pupil Ques 

tionnaire with which data on pupils was solicited from teachers; (2) 
a Teacher Questionnaire filled out by teachers and yielding data on 
teachers, the curriculum of their classes and characteristics of the 
pupils aggregated to the class level (e.g., ’’What percentage of the 
pupils in your class are reading below grade level?"); (3) a Princi 
pal Questionnaire yielding data on the organization, facilities, etc. 
of the school and characteristics of the pupils aggregated to the 
school level; (4) a- District Questionnaire sent to the school super- 
intendent and yielding data on the school district policies of admin- 
istering Title X of ESEA. 

Completed questionnaires were optically scanned by machine and 
the data written on magnetic computer tapes by National Computer Sys 
terns. A tape record layout of the questionnaire data appeared as 
Technical Report No. 5 (February 1970) of the Data Analysis of the 
Ccr'.-v-nsatory Education Survey project of the Laboratory of Educational 

Research, University o£ Colorado* 

Before data analyses could proceed, it was necessary to trans 
form the computer tape record of the questionnaire data into maaning- 
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£ul observations o £ variables U.*., a questionnaire node for family 
income end which members of the pupil's family lived with him had to 
be transformed into a measure of income per family member measured 
in dollars) . The process by which questionnaire data were trans- 
formed into observation, of variables (some 330 variables in all) was 
documented in Technical' Report No. 3 (February 1970) of the Data Anal 
ysls of the Compensatory Education Survey project of the Laboratory 
of Educational Research, University of Colorado. 
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What it this pupil's ter" 5 

Who* or. this pvpil*t momh and year of h*?»h? 
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4. In what month of ih« 1960 69 

school year did this pupil 
start class in this nrhool? 
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5. How m#ny days has thrs pupil been oLtenf smct hts first day of 
attendance m I* s school during tho I96d*69 school year? 

Include oh obsr «cos up to ond mclud-ng tno day on which yaw 
Complete this form. If nrctssarp. oHa.n tho information from 
y««r school’s cehtrol orf>co ftlos. Estimate tho number «f 
Ottondonco records or# nor kopt. 

O No ob*. one#, skip to question 7 

OlSdoys On.l5doys 0?I-3Gdoyt O^ldoysor 

0^-10 <Jo r % 0 b 70 <»oyi O 31.40 da>s more 

6 In your opinion, w«r« this pupil*s absences duo primarily to 
tllrot s f 

OT«t 0 No O^on’t know 

7. Stnco tho beginning of tho fitrsl grade. how many different 

schools, including this school, hut this pupil attended* ( D o not 
include summer schools or schools that normally feed pup'W vo 
this school; iftcludo schools in th.s district and in other dis- 
tricts.) 

O I school 03 schools OMo«« than 1. but number unknown 

O 2 schools O 4 O' rrpr* O Don't know 

s schools 

|. Should this pup*- b. closs.fiod as any of these* Yes Ho 

F»om on •n«r.tutian for neglected children , O .O 

From an insi.iyticn lor dclinqu.nl ch ldrr n ...... O - O 

From on a^r iC ult ur a I rt »gr an? (p.-mly . . , . . . . . • • O 

9. Which gf tho following school •■penence* d.d this pup»l have 
Orfore entering firs? grade? 

X.ndergorton OOO 

Pr * K mcargorie n Prc^t'» , i ; Su<h as 

nursery richool. hieoi Start). OOO 
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O Yos O 

If y os, which one? 

Q A«fncon Indian 

O i^cflra 

o Crierta 

O bpOM, sh wu-rnomod Amcficon ( Persons of Cubon 

dasccnt, Ueatcari dosc.nt, Pu«'to RiCon doscent. 
5poni \ h oescentt 

11 . 1 s there o longwoge otharthors English which is tha pri. 
mory languages of this pupil*s homo? 

O Yos O No OOon't know 

12 . A In tho bo » below , pteose write the usual o ccu p ation 
of the hood of this pupil't household, l»tn though ho or 
she mo y currorwly be unomployad. (Tho head of the house* 
hold is tha parson who is tha primary supporter of this 
pupil's fomity.) CONSULT PAGE 7 OF YOUR MANUAL 
FOR EXAMPLES. 



On page 8 of your mamuol you will find on 
olphobaticol list of occupations vrhich ore 
uory common in tho ’tn.tad States. Consult 
this list to find either the occupation you 
hove written in tho bo» above or a synonym 
for it. When you hove found tha appropriate 
occupation in tho list, mork the throe drgit 
number which follows it in tho boio» and 
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If you cannot find on aop'opnoie occupa- 
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12. B. Is this pupil's family receiving welfare payments or 
is tho hood of rh»s pup>i * household chronically unem- 
ployed? (Mork oft that apply.) 

\ O^o 

0Yri, family roeoivos welfare payments 

QYrs. head of household s chronically unemployed. 

1J. A. What is you* best estimate of the gross yeorly in* 
come (total income from oil sources before any deduc- 
tions) of this pupil’s fomly? CONSULT PACE 10 OF 
TOUR MANUAL FOR EXAMPLES- 
O LnJ-r S3.0CO O s-l.501 S6.0C0 O S 7,60 1 -$9,000 
O S3.COO S4.5CO O St.C0l-S7.SCC O Over $9,000 

17. ft. Whet was the warn source of the informotion you have 
provided on ihis pupil's family income? 

^ School records O F'*?v,c w »iy acquired "ttOwledge 
^ A\ked paten* or pupil O Best ect.mcte 

wet p»-;»3e 
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filmed from best available copy 



14. A. VKof It the reletlensMp • I th • h*ei ef this 
p wp M*t KtuttKalj f# »K<* pupil? 
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|4, B, Is lh« hcod of iXl* puy i ! 1 1 Keu l.Kc 1 d .imployeJ? 

Ov.» O No O ^on't 

15. Indicote below the #ducc»iqno! level* of »S* K < e J of t S ■ t 
pupil 'ft houfteh -<J_d «nd fhi t pupil' • mother. lock on o no 
ciida i c* »ocV c oJ w .-i n below. 

HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 
i MOT HEW 

00 L I'll* O* no •duCO' iflft 
00 Probobly Co^Di«l«^ gro»J* school 
©0 Probably ton« h gh school 
^^^2) Pr obobly c^r plowed high school 

Probobly »omo povt h*gh ichooi training or coM-ge 
Probobly completed college {obtained Bachelor ft 
dcgrtv) 

Probably tomt groduo*# ftchoot education 
Don't know 

1A.lt ihi* pupil's mother employed? 

Q Mother >» deceased no mother *n the home 
Q) Y«*. p or t ■ 1 1 mo , *~atonal. o' day wcrlt 
o T«l, f ul I *t ime steady work 

O No 

O Oon*l know 

17, Which of ihe following belt describes tho 

AMt fhift pupil's home* Please describe the inm«Jicl« oroo 
lit which »ho pupil live* rather than I ho total ftchoa! Gtte.s* 
date* «f*o, if there 1* Q difference. SEE PACE 10 Or 
YOUR MANUAL FOR DEFINITIONS- 

^^Prrmorily te»*dent.ol 

O Reetdrnliol ond comnerciol industrial 
OPr .morily rwr o 1, farm or open country 
Don't know 

14. Contldoring hit preier* *i*ilude . how for do you tftirk this 
pupil will go in ichool? : ; «OT£; Conftidor only this pupiTt 
o tt Itudo not finoncioi or td.n>ly problem*. 

o o tn g r o d • c* lott 

9th grade or 10th g*ode 

O 1 1 * h or I2ih grade, but not high *chool gtoducticn 
O GroduOte from high school 
O Enter collogo 

O C*h«r poftt high tchoal education 

19. Conftldoting hit obllit y. how for do you think thift ptj>»l 
could go in ft<N>ol? MOTE; Abihfy re.'or ft to your obtoruo- 
flon of tho pupil's scholastic polvnfal. 

O 8th grad# or loti 
O 9th grod<* or 10th grede 

lltn or 12*h grooe, but not high school g:aduOt»ar» 

Q Groduot# from high school 

O Entor collogo 

0 Other po'kt High ftchcoi ^Juration 
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».1r% yo-jf opinion. tohlcV of tho following statement* best dot. 

cribt* tho oJvcotlonel o iplrotiofi t which thit pupil'* poiontt 

Wold lor him? t O 

Tho t wont him to bo ono of tho bus* in hit clatt V 

Th# f wcjnr him to bo cSo^o Ovo/o-jo ■ -v? 

Ti oy want him to b* obout ^ 

Th i y wfint him to pa*t thift grodo O 

The * hove little concern for thoir child't oducotionol 

achiovarrent ^ 

Don't know * 

21. Here you hod ony communication with « parent or guardian 

of thit pupil durir-3 the 1963-67 tchnol year? 
o Yet O No 

If you oniwtfrod “Yet.*' blacken the oppr-opr.ato circle* bo- 
low to indicate tno pcccftion or ■n.tiotor of the c ommunicat i on 
and the jubioct of tV»« conmvmcol.on. (Mark oil thol apply). 



Subject of Communication 




Meet m g of a par onl -teacher 
organization, school open house 
or ireetingt scheduled m occor. 

dance with tchool policy 

Teacher .mtinted, other thon 

meeting* in<.-corte 4 above 

Parent init iated, other than . 
meeting* indicated above 



O Mater iol that is obove grode level in difficulty 
O Materiol that ift ert grode level in difficulty 
O Motoric hot ift bolow grode level m difficulty 





...a. 


...o 


.O... 


...a 


...o 


O... 


...o 


...o 


r for thi* pupil. 


which 



23. According 
which of * 
pate in du 
of not lh«- 
that oppl 

A pr- 
at * 

o » 

O 

O L 



>r knowledge of thi* pupil** critieol neodft, 
awing would you tecommend that he portici* 

♦ ne*t school year? (Do nof eontidet whether 
am wall be ovoiloble next y*or. Mork oil 

m beyood the regular school program designed to 
pupils wteok »n. 



ading 

guoge (The study of correct English usage. 

Moy include jigifl/for. >,aelling. E ngl ith expre ft s ian. 
spooking, of writing.) 

O Cultural Progrcr* IA prcgrqm to extend the pupil’* know- 
ledge of the wce-ld Ot the f.ne art* or muftic ) 

O Health Program |.n»t,*uCf»o*> try pertonal hyg.one, rred.cal 
and dental cicmnanoni ord 0» therapy) 

O Psychological Cours-rling Program 

O Special Educatiangl Projrom (tpeech therOpy, fetorded. 

hand icopped ) 

O Food Program 
O Pupil ho* ns cf.f*cci needs 

iHiinsssn 



881 1881 
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111. ACADEMIC P30CR AM P a 9 T I d P AT ICN LJjHFO 3 . u A? LQI* 

T.ur P'ln.lpol -.11 P«*'<l. r*x ~" h « 1 • ** •* P, “«‘ a "'* 'Vu^rtAV/tVd't*. L^ufo^preJ^-t auailoHU I" r«u, »ct«al ond ... d.- 
U ».v. Th... p. a ;,r>j,. «« . #nJ LANGUAGE. ,h.y a.tani Wjy»"d it>. «»ual J'*^9>"9 «* 

tif»*d ». htlp -•-> •' k.'.9 h * * ' ; l ’ " ,, v ,| , #ot «, p ul iti . n y.u, clo>» may »«"'<'?«" °" r •' " ,0 '* 

l * ,S * «»«••'»— C!, ’“ ,S, ‘ ,ar p ,'|“ s .„, £ .p 9 ... m « F,.,,om (o. ih. A t oJ.n.<9lly D.»cd.an,..,?J «' if. an 

• I aete.t.Jling ~ •’ «. — • P -'^~ P ~ # „!*» | |it (( f fc 1% po?l | tjorncip **•* '« «"* •* fS * 

" VaTrraipcnd to the pr’ogra*,* 0* inaction (..*. Prc^^m* lor the Aioi.r- 

rx^ -r • *• - •- *- • — h “ 

d~* — < tn t ScW *- Oi»d,on,o,.d. °" d A '"‘ 

Pr^,*-.. TH... O', d.iin.d Cor you ’«*,. to Halp you o«.—f th. qu.tt.on.. 

PROGRAMS FOR THE 
academically disadvantaged 

Effort! b eyOnd *Se toqyUf *chael P'** 
g« am deigned to c*n*t pupiU ~«ok in 

* porticwlcr Suh:#c« orec b y Priding 
th mm w.th oddmenol or oiternot.ve in- 
ttruction.. 



REGULAR PROGRAMS 



The preg rem generally ovoiloble lor 
• U student* in a groJe designed *• 
i ntr*oi • pa«tt in the basic 'hills 
IkH •• Hath, Hooding, and Lan- 



academic enrichment 
programs 

Effort* be/and the regular school 
program designed to e«»«nd the pu- 

pit'* Wno-ledg* *f Moth. Reading, 
end Language, primarily intended 
for height *tvdemts *ho progre** 
thfeugh grade* at t'r-r •'-«•»* rote o» 
tt?h*f*, but gre given oo enriched 
cutricul wm 



24 . D#»* this pupil participate in e REGU' 
LAR PROGRAM in «h* subject ateot 
MATH, READING, and LANGUAGE? 
(MorV the appropriot# circle below for 
tech subject otee.) 



REGULAR PROGRAMS 



Math. . . . 
Reeding. 
Language 



Yes -No 

o o 

o o 

o o 



25 . Pit... ».* ’"VrcADEMiC^RKHMEH? RMcS^'iiS 

««*»•«. »»<* 

GUAG C If »h.* pupil doe* not participate in o program m « given ^ub,»ct oroo, 
loZ -'Ho^r UGC -n. «IP.U lot ..«H >rp. «» »» d -‘ h > 

CONSULT PAGE 10 OF YCu« manual FOR EXAMPLES. 

PROGRAMS FOR THE ENRICHMENT 

academically E S 5 ! 5 r.®r fc !c 

DISADVANTAGED PROGRAMS 

r^tn H^O-ng LXWf kUU Re * ,S,ni 

8 § 8 ::::::: §:.: 8:::::o 

?: # o ll,;; :: : 8: : . .8:::. 8 o o o 



J4. On -Hot bo.i. —a* tHi* pupil ploc.J in tH. lollo-in 9 typ.t j ‘“^{,'cH Vh"*pup^p«t t ;^p«*.‘- Motk oil tHot 

CUAGE. (Mu-k.lrcl.. only lo,tho..o,.a. -H.cH ...... pond to. H.p.o tt fOn.. .«-H.«hth.. pup P P- 

REGULAR PROGRAMS FOR THE ENRICHMENT 

PROGRAMS ACAOEMiCALLT 



apply foe eecH subject orea.) 



PROGRAMS 






Pupil 4 * grades ^ • • 

Standard tt ed cch.everrent o> in- 

telligenc e tost score* O • ■ 

Special need* (e g . psychological 
Oi emotionol prcblefl*. hand#. 
Capped, loAgwajo impediment *> .0-/ 
TaoCher judgement of pu?il t 
need* *2* 



Pup. I #e qy* ** . 
Parent regueit 
Alphabetical o* 



, .W . 

..o 

o 



ReaCtrg 

...o.. 


Ljnf^uge 

.o 


Mein 

...o ... 


. a. 


. . o 


U4tn 

o.. 


ftexlirri 

...o.. 


Lanfue&e 

...o 


...o.. 




r\ 




Q 


o.. 


...o.. 


...o 


... o. .... . 


.... U. . 

Pi 


. . • V. • 

r\ 


Q 


o. 


....o.. 


...o 




. . .o 


. . . o 


KJ. . 


. . . vj. . 










. . . o 
...o. 
...o 


... c 

:...o 

. . . . o 

. . . . o 


o.. 

LJ. . 

o.. 

o.. 


. . . o. . 

. . . o. . 
. . . o. . 
. . . o . 
. . . o . 


... Q 

...a 

... o 

...o 

...Q 


o. 

o. 

o. 

o. 


....o.. 

....o.. 

...o. 

...o. 

....o 


...o 

...o 

,...o 

,...o 

...o 
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FILMEE from best available copy 



}7. ? V each lh« o*fd *rati*r ortot ♦« 

which 4nd*c af • *h# ovora;* ft‘»* o* nil l ft iwk I. anal C-au; 
OF YO'JR MANUAL. FC3 EXaMPcE S anO GEF n;TIO:;S 

REGULAR 

. PJsOGS AMS 



which thi I pup-1 porneipdtftft. blocVon th# circUft h*1ow 
end *h* fttla • ( h»* InltfuCtlonal Too,*n. SHE PAGE 11 



A*«rog« 

Gra^p 



Siao of f hi * p u pi l * « 
fafttYt/ctionol T#a« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 or cnoro . 



o 
o . 
o . 
o 
o. 

O- 



PROGRAMS FOR THE 
ACADEMICALLY 
OISADVANTaGEO 



ACADEMIC 

ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS 



of In lt»g ctionol 




H« 




Mj'.t 


fUx),ng 


L-Kitujp* 










o ... 


...o.. 


. o 


2*j 


. O.. 


.. o. . 


...o 


o . 




o 


6-10 


..o.. 


...O.. 


...o 


a. 


...o.. 


. . O ..... . 


11-15 


..o. 


...o.. 


. . o 


o. . 


.. o .. 


.. o 


16-25 


.O.. 


...O.. 


. ..o 


a . 


...o.. 


. . o 


26*35 


JO. 




•o 


a. 


...O.. 


. o 


36-15 • • 


o 


...O.. 


...o 


a. 


...o .. 


..o . .. 


46 or me/* 


. o 


... o • 


o 


a. 


O 


..o 



Mjtti R#>jLna 

o o o 

..o o 

. . . o o 

...o o 

...o o 

...o o o 

O o Q 

...o o o 



o 

o. 

o. 

o. 









.0 


. o . . . 


. o 


.0 


o 


o • 


. . 0 .. 


,.o. 


.0 


o 


o.. 


.. o ... 


. .o. .. 


.0 


a. 


. o.. 


. o . . . 


..o 


o 


o . 


. o.. 


o . . 






o . 


..o.. 


. O... 



O... 

.o.. 

.Q... 

O... 

O... 



.o... 

O... 

o ... 
o ... 
o. • 
-O ... 



o 

o 

o 

o 

.o 

o 



28. 



If .hi. pupil port... pa... i„ I. ACADEMIC ENRICHMENT PROGRAM or .n o PROGRAM FOR THE AC * 0 ^ 41 ^^ 
DISADVANTAGED pl.o»« imficu.. »h. amount ot h.. pome, patio" b.low. For roeh <ub|.ct oroo in «h,«h h. pcft,«,p«t.» 
»orh th. opa.opr.Ot. e.rcl, lor th. numb.. of m.nut.. p.r .n.l-uef .»"ol p.riod. Ih. numb., of .n.trucf .o«alp.riotf. pof 

•n* ,h. numb.. „< uM. p.r or .ha, h, -.11 P-MUipO.. dur.n, ,h. 1963.6? och.ol y~r. TT.. OF YO UrTaNUAL 

9 an in th. Fall of 1962 onJ t)o.» not .naiad. a ».o»ion. Mark oil that apply.) SfcE PAGE 14 OF YOUR MANUAL 

FOR EXAMPLES. 



InftVftuCt tonal p #f ioii~Tho numbor of <on»«cu*ivo m mu to ft i^ont if* « particular ftubjoct oroo. 

f 

PROGRAMS FOR THE 
ACADEMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 



ACADEMIC 

ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS 



s e 



Hwmbir of mlnufoft por 
Infttructional period 


vum 

,o . 


ftfJdnf 

O-- 


o 


U.f.n 


fN»0'nj LaniuJJO 

O O 







c. . 


o 


o 


...O.. 


.O O 

O O 

0 r> 




»r /a 


o 


o 


. . o 








^^.75 . . 


o . 


o • 


o 


...6-. 


0 0 




76-90 




o 


o 

r\ 


... 0 .. 

0 


.0 0 

0 0 


Mumbtf of infttrwclionftt poriodo 












9«i 




o 


. o. 


O 








} r 3 


o. 


o 


o 


...0 


O O 




4 v j r 


o. 


o 


o 


... 0 . 


O O 




i of 7 


o. 


o 


o 


... 0 . 


.O O 






o. 


O- 


o 


... 0 . 


O O 

O O 






. . n 


. . o 


o 




Numbar of 

ywf 


wookft 

A 4 


o 


o 


o 


....0 


0 0 




1 to 


o. 


o 


o 


....0 


0 0 




13 24 

25-30 


o. 

o. 

o 


O- 

o 

<"> 


o 

o 

n 


...0 

...0 


.0 0 

.0 0 

.0 0 


s b e c a 


a b a s s a a 2 fi b 


l 2 2 3 3 


III J 


a a s a a & s s a s 2 


3 a 2 & s 6 a a 
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filmed from best available copy 



29 . 



L i*i«d b#lo«* o 
cluJt d 



b • 



* ot>C\j t app'coche* or c<*nc#pts **h*<h moy ' 

math READING •' LANGUAGE. Pl#as# d#*erib# fh# 



cluJ«j irt pr^ro.'ii • *» KAin Kt,*uMr*c/ »* - 

PROGRAMS for the ACADEMICALLY 01 SaDV a HT aGE 0 and ACADEMIC 

ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS .a -hteh « h> * p w P»j portieapa?#*, 1°’ « rt / Ilw, ' 

Ia/> th# school y#*«> by .nd.cot.ng for EaCH of th**# *yP«** »♦ P f »* 

gram*, fir EACH of lb# *ub.*ct o*#ui MATH. READING. «*d LANGUAGE, 

th# thr ** or *a-#^ opflfO<J<S#» -nicS h:svO r>C«i*#d thi ? b-Eiil 

tha thro, or im~mj oppror ch#t wVr.h hov* r*c«»vod »h# Pl **** 

thi* info. -not* on »* this pup*l port!- 

NSULT PAGES M-15 OF YOUR 



fM pr t • « «r oppro-JCn 
«oniull opprupr ictr l«en»rii svcur-* 

Clp*1#S in progrom% Ou‘*id« T»yr €lo*». C 

MANUAL FOR DEFINITIONS OF CURRICULUM aPPRCaCHcS ANO CON- 
CEPTS. 



c«rri<ulu» op|>roocb«» Onl, fo> pfo^ron, lyp*« «-kI tub- 



D#SCrib# #mphoii* 9* 

I act or##* >n ~hich » h « V P u ?lL P2l* * 

PROGRAMS FOR THE 
ACADEMICALLY 

oisadvantaged 

MC *4 L#>it 

E-" 5 A-i«t C^pni*.* 

o o... 

O O... 

o o. 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o • 



o 
o. 
o. 

. . . o • 



Curriculum Approach** 

•r ConCtpl* 

MATH 

Vocob Hilary 
NUMBER CONCEPTS 

Writing .... 

SYmSCLS anO rules O 

VERBAL PROBLEM SCLViNG O 

E quo/ toft* O • 

FUNDAMENTAL CPERAT’ONS.O 

ABSTRACT COMPUTATIONS O 

REAPING 

P^ONET.C analys s O 

STRUCTURAL analys.s 
CONTEXT CLUES 

Vocabulary Q#volgpmen» 

Oral Raod-ng 

Gonaral Cer^ P* •Hart* ■ o"*» Skill! 

Work-Sfudy $k.ll% . . . . . _ _ 

LITERARY INTERPRCTAT'.Cf.O O O 

CRITICAL READING O O- • 

creative reading O O- 

LANGUAGE 

O 

o 

O 



academic 

ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAMS 
Moil La*tl 

Cmpr.m* 

. . .o o 

...o o 

o o 



. . . o o 



o 

o 

o 

o 



MS . O 


... o 


....o 


o 


o 


O 


o 


o 


t o 


O 


o 


o 


C 


O 


o 


o 


Skillr . O • 


o 


O 


o 


O... 


o 


O 


o 



o- 

o 



o 

o 

o 



o 
o 

• O 



o 

o- 

o- 



o 

o 

o 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



Writing 

$t**oW.ng 

Litttn.ng 

Skill*: 

CopiioLior.oo O * • ■ O O ■ 

* • • • O* 'O * O * 

Spelling CD O ^ ' * 

English Usog# - • ■ -O O -O ■ • 

Hoftdwr iting O O ■ 

|V. ANCILLARY PROGRAM PAPETIClP At ION INFORMATION 

y). |n w h of type* of Cultural Enr»«hm#nt Program* d*d thil pupil par (ipot* 
dui • ng th# 1963-69 school year? (Attuma that th# school y«or stoit#d »n 
th* foil of 1963 r»nd doua not .nclude a »u mn-.»r sussion. Vurk oil ihof 
•pp ly.) Conmlt school rucoid* or oppro^riolo ip»c*ol toochor* if n«C«l* 

%or y , SEE PAGE 16 YOU^ MANUAL. 

Osoc.ol Er^rirncti in rhe Commwn.fy O O'cupat.onal Foir.liOMiot.on Progr. 
Of,o»w.« Program O Other Cultural tn/.chmonl p*©grom% 

Oam, Program O No port ,c .pot .on tSU-p to Horn 32 ) 

OSf Prc-gram O Oo "* * 4 n 5 * w ■ ■ ■ i A ft « 

6 I I I 8 8 I SI 308388323858 a I 388-1 



31 , PLoia #*-imoTo fho total number of 
hour* urhi “S thlft pwp'l »?♦«* 

Cultu ol E.wiehm#nt Program* «yr*f>« 
thft 1963-69 tehual yaor. lA**^m# 

th-f fh* *ch<H»l y*-»r tlartid in th# 

Foil W 63 and <L>*» not includ# a 

*um.n#r *j#*»ion.) SEE PAGE 16 OF 
YOUR MANUAL. 

Q 5 hour* or Lti 03 * 60 hour* 

06 to 10 hour* 051*100 hour* 

011-30 hour* O 1 ®' hour* or mere 

Hoojth Pro g /om* 

32 . Ho* thi* pupil r#e#ivod h#lp from e 
*c!ool prfvgrom during th# 1963-69 
*cho?l y#ar in the #*cninotion or 
Correction of phy*icol health prob- 
Um i of any Lind? (•■«., t##th, #y#* 

*ight, h oaring, phyticol doformiti## .) 
(Attuma that rh# tchool yoor *tort#d 
In th# Foil of 1968 and doe* no* In- 
clod# o *um«i#t *#**lon.) 

QY#s ©No O Don’t kno^ 

(If antwtr t* **No’ f or "Don’t Know” 

*kip to »t*m 34 ) 

33 . which of th# following *orr»co* ho* 
your school h#olth progrom provided 
for thi* pupil? (Mark all thot opply). 
o PHy*.col, denro! or eye e*om» 

0 Tr#ot#nont or theropy 
0 Othor health i#rv.ct 

p u pi! P#r*onn#l Sotvico Pro grojn* 

34 . During th# 1963*69 tchool year, ho* 
thi* pupil portlcipetod in ony pvogtom* 
(on# or mora) for tf#o 9 ing *oC»ol r #mo» 
tionol. or ditciplinory problom*? 
individual coun*#ling with a p*y<holo* 
g i *t, group C 9 un»#l»ng, ham# visits by 
a social werksr.) (Assume thot th# 
school y#or stort#d in th# Fall of 1963 
and do#* not Inelud# o *ummor *#s»»on.) 



O Y#s . 

Food Program* 



ONo 



8 9 



35 . Outing th# 1968*69 school y#or r ha* 
thi* pupil r#e#t v#d fr## or r#duc#d 
pric# food (ot o nrie# l#t» than that 
chorgod mo tt pupil* in this school) 
In a school program? (A**um# that 
fh# school 7 #or stortrd in tho Foil 
• f 1963 ond does net includ# « sum* 
m#r session.) (Mark oil that apply) 

O No 

O Y#s. b»cakfa*t 

0 Y#s, lunch 

O Ye*. rr»i 4 W 

O Y#s. *nocW 
Ooo’t know 

8818181888 8 
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PrtrJ Bonefi U 

J4, much ho* this pupil benefits,* Uo-y p* rt.e.uo*.o»s in 

Ancillary Service p/ogrcmt during*** 1922*69 i u h *V I ycoi? 
SfE PACE 16 OP YC-UR V AS UAL fO'-i Oi-TisiTiOM 
o Vet y mwch 

O ^ I ifl i# 

O No? ° f °n 

Did not partiC»pct« in or.y ancillary serv iCj programs 

O l dan'* know 
V. SjJMM Sft ^kOC ? AMS 

J7. Old mil pupil pa ft I ei; at# in any of »So flowing kind* ol 
icoi^nic )uw <->♦ r program* during the Sviinmef ol I9iw 5 

Ye s Ho Don’t Know 

j Math O O O 

» % Ros/dinfl Q O O 

Languoge o o o 

, Other Academic Programs O • • • O o 

|f you responded "yes" to cn> option in question 37,pleose 
etorV the appropriate circles in the following table fa? the 
Unjth or-d ham * per wok of each *'/?'* p /og/om »n which 
•his pupil participated. (Mark all that apply.) 



39 »n W S jt type* of Cultural Enrich**#** Programs did *hlv* pu* 

* p.l participate duurg the Summer of 192-1? Consult school re- 
cotdt •{ o-p/optial# special tecchcrs il necessiry. (Work 

all that apply.) SEE PAGE 16 CF YOUR MANUAL. 

O Soool £*pofi«.nce» m thv Community 
QNaturo Pr o^'am 
O Art* Program 
(T}Scionce Program 

QOccupaho^ol r amiliar na«ion Program 
OC f h»f Cultural enrichment progiams 
No po r 1 1 C » po 1 1 on (Skip to item 41) 

OOon'* hnc* 

40. Please estimate the total humbe' of hours which this pupil 
spent in Cultural Enrichment Programs during the Summer of 

196fl. SEE PACE 16 OF YOUR MANUAL. 

O S hours or Us s 
O 6 to 10 hour \ 

O 1 1*30 hours 

O 3 1 -SO howr s 
O5M00 hours 
OlQI hours o r more 
O No hosts for estimation 



Length of Program 

In Week s 



Hour s per Week 



<S 

\r 



*v <* 



•v 






Type of 

Program _ . ^ ^ 

Moth OO .OO..O OO.. 00.0 

Reoi mg ... .O O • OO. • • O 

Language. . . 00.00.0 

Oth#/ ACodemiC 

Program, . . .OO • OO- ■ -O 






00 '.00. .0 
00.. 00. o 

00 .00 . 0 



V" 

Jt 






J** 



V • 

o >e % 



<: v 



// 
a o 



*/ 



jfs* 



// 

© • 

«<r e 



VI. PUPIL BEHAVIOR INFORMATION Cof# Ko „ dl . ns « hotl property 



4 |. Pleose indicate the change in 
•his pupil's acoJumic Ptrfor, 
usance and behavior since ywu 
first become his : % acher during 
•he 1963*69 school /ear. Rate 
•his pupil on each item listed 
•o the right. Voicing into con* 
slderotion how ho performed 
when you first bocame his 
••acher this school year ond 
how he performs now. (Assume 
•hot the school year storied in 
tha Fall of 1963 onj dees not 

include o summer session.) SEE 

PAGE 16 OF YOUR MANUAL 
FOR EXAMPLES 



oss <g nmr nrs - • 

Atlenf *vene*s .n class 

Creativity 

Re let on>h .pt w.th adults 

Re lot *on snips with othe* pupils . 
Amount of disruptive behavior. . . 
Under s?ond irg crol instructions . 
Under stand .ng w*.r»en instruCtior 

Accuracy *n self evaluation 

Seif concept 

Dress habits 

AfUiety 

Attendance . . 

Readmg prof.ooncy . 

Math proficiency .... 

Oral expression • . 

Awarer.oss of current offo*»S . 

Educational aspirations 

L«kmg for hiv teacher 

Independent leaning 



V v 

...0... 


..0.... 


.0... 


«■ « 
0... 


h v 

.0... 


O 


1 

. . .0 . . 


..0.... 


..0.... 


.0.... 


D... 


O 


.. 0... 


.0... 


..0.... 


.0... 


. O... 


..O 


. . .0 . . 


.0... 


..0.... 


.0... 


..O... 


..O 


. ..0. . 


.0 ... 


.0... 


0... 
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..0 
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...O.. 


.0 


... o*. 


...0. . 


...0. 


.0.. 


. .O •• 




...o*- 


...a 
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...0.. 
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.0 
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ftoci: 
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©000.0 
0000,0 
00 ©0.0 

000C0 


r 1 

Ttacho* Cod* Numb*'- — — ■ ,■■■«., ■ ■— 
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J969 PURVEY ON 
CC«PEhSATORY EDUCATION 

4 4* * . * — 

1 * * ' o • ■ * * ' - ' * 0 * 


DlRTCTIOHSi tour ritpontot will bo rood by on outimotic 
tconning dovict. Your coroful ibtorvinci of tbit# Uw timplo 
rulot will b# mott opprociotid, 

Uti only block lood pincil (iia. 2H or toftc-r). 

Moko boouy block morkt tSot fill tbo circlo. 
froto cUonly ony ontwor you with tj choogo. 

Make n« ttroy morklngt of ony kind. 


Z. Tiicnir Steb around Information 



t Wb#t gr«d§ da you toich* 

02 

04 

06 

O Hon grodod (An tn*if gcSor.ol grouo iho* mcLdi* pu* 
pilt who would, m a grodod tyttim, bn »n two <K mg/i 
difUront giodai ) 

O Spoc#ol clou for montolly or phyncolly ho*d«coppod 



2. Who! it y#v 

O Molt 

Q Ftmrlt 



3. Hh>« many ycnrt if fw1l«tima teaching aapetitnc# (public 
end nenpubllc). including thii fW, bout you bod? 

O Ono yio# o' Uit 

O Moto fm.n I yeo' hut lot* tbon 3 yoo'» 

O A* loott 3 yoort but lott tnon 6 yooo 
o At Uott 6 y«<i»t but lilt thon 10 yi*t 
O At loot* 10 y*0M b .1 lock ‘ndrt 20 yoofi 
Q 20 yio»t or ffO*i 



4 Ho« meny ywt, including tbit poor, hi*o you tcugbt 
In tbit tcbo»l? 

O Ono yoc* or l*tt 

O Mor# than 1 yio * but than 3 yoort 
O At loott 3 ycort but lilt then 6 yo o*% 

O At l#0t* 6 yiort but iitt thon 10 yiO't 
O At loot* 10 yiort but ill! then 20 yoo't 

O 20 yioi m mcf 9 

3 Do you /otido wlthm tbo ottondenco O t neighborhood 

of tbit teboot? 

O toi 

On# 



b 



6 . Ato you • ir ambit of on* cl ibi notional Minority f n -;•'>» 

(Ridel, if nctiooil origin group* which *>• • minority 
•f the notionol population ) II tied below? 

O t*» 

O Ho 

If yot, plooto indicoti which «*t; 

O American Indinn 

o Nogro 

(3 0> ‘fnto I 

O Sponi*h.furnom«d Amoncon (Pertoot of Cubon Detcenl, 

Mum icon Doiconti Puorfo Ricon Dotcont, Sponiih Oricmi) 



7 . During tbi tchool yoor. bow many dayj you 

•biont whin ichool wo* In toiilon ? (Rtotont for obtooce 
moy includ# illnitt, toochif Wirkthopt, profittioool 
vltitafient, ttocKif iftibii, itc.) (A*tumo thot 'h# ichoot 
yoor otovtod in the Foil of . * ind din not ineludt « 
igmmwf coition. ) Koto: Tbit information will bo viod only 
hr Qtftionol iuilyetiifi pu/pitot. Individual rotponcot or# 
kept Ooonymiut. 

O 2 ora 

O t lo4 dayt 
O 6 to 8 day t 
O 9 to 11 day t 
O nKH* doy t 



I. It your touching it thii oUmentiry ifhool tbit yoor • 
fotult of: 

O P«f tonal chciCf, from 0*“cng olttfnotiuo tebooU’ 

Q cho.ce, from omong fow ohern<*i»o *choolt? 

O Att*gnmont to tbit :;t«ool # which it ono of 0 nombor 
o^olomontoty tcKooii ••'•hit d#itricr* 

Q Att*gnmonf to th»t tch^jl. wh#ch *t thw only olomon- 
lory tchool <n ihn dittnct* 

TURK TO PAOt 3 tO 

I 

Kt MM 
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♦. Hove you hod formally ergenued tr©,n ,r *i in -h# t_«s chin g 
•J_«t odem icol ly di 1 *4 cM,l 1 O 1 (M»*V •" 'So' 

•**<*•> 

For-ell y oig nriHo d trmn.ng he* o pif^trbed pi o« ©I 
ttu ly or instruction. f*3mpl#* t n c i ^ ^ ^ f *gular eolleg# 
C©urt©t (whethur token fur C'Cuit* « r *°*), of »fl*titutO* 
•nd program* sponsored by the *cho 0 S State Ed. 

ucofion Agency, prof >t sienal teacnpr * % \o nanon* gr th* 
Pederol government. 

O No formally argoni|*d rratn.rg 

O In Service workshop or institute (f^ f ^Oily organijeJ 
educational framing exclusive of f *gu l Jr coUtgc 
courses, which take* piece after eacher f.rst 
enter* the teochmg profession) 

O One college course m. service 
O Several college courses in-*erw, c / 

O One college cowrt* pre service if^^ally org^nijei 
framing taken before entering q c*** % tt in teaching) 
O Several colls h Course* p^e*serv t d* 

O A* o student rncher m clossr* ** fv >ng a ( *ddvon< 
tageri pupil* 

O A* e student aide m classes *« r y d. *ad«antaged 
pupils 

O A* o member of He T©oche* Corp* 

O Other fu*mal!> organ. ted framing 



10. For how mony hour* since June 1. 1963 ho * e you perlici* 
gated in <»« y I or r.> 0 1 1 y orqon liod in»*orvico trainin g or study 
(include calleg* courses) concerned specifically with the 
education of acodemicoH y di so Jvo nto ge i pupils? 

Formall y o’gani ied in. service trainin g is formally organ- 
ited training ond at college courses token offer the 
teacher first enters the teaching profession. 

O Non© at all 

Old hours 

O S • 20 hours 
O Morn thofl 20 hours 

I 

11. Hu/e yap participated its on in. service training program 
concerned with vocational g uiJjnc* or occupotionel Infor - 
mation for elementary pupils? 

O Y«» 

O No 



it. riM.« indicate below whether er t>Qt A°th of the f*;|!©w, n g services has been provided to you since June , 1963 . Indicate In 
column (1) those services which hay© been provided t 0 yju Indicate in column (2) those service* which you know to 
hoc# boen provided by fund* frem T , _*J of the EUment Qf y fl nd Secondary Education Act (ESEA). Indicolo in column (3) 
those services which you know to h g / # h* r n prodded by f w nd* from source* o*he- than Title I and indicore in column (4) 
service* which hove been provided yp^* fa* which you do no* know the *ource of funding. (Mark oil that opply for each type 



•f service ) 


U) 


(2) 


(3) 

Services 


(1) 

Services 




Service* 


Service* 


provided 


provided, 


Sorvti- 


which ho vo 


ptevided 


by fund* 


but don't 




no? been 


by Title 1 


other than 






provided 


fund* 


Title 1 


of funds 


Clos 


cm s . O - - 




o 


o 



Consultant*, ; nc ludmg \Chuol ps^^ogurs, 

reading specialists, etc O O 0 O 



All or some port of »u*lton ’ee* fy «ill 

cour ses or summer institutes ... O O • • • O O 

Expenses for profes s tonal rro>el O • • O ' O- .Q 



I) H#w mony Puprl 0>e St • onne »r#s or# yA* ;gmpl* ,,rt 1 f« f 
th*» survey’ (Vfito this number in r^e at the left of 
the gr»d ond biacken the Crrclo on tk# $*>d wnich cones 
poods le tho number yew wrote ) 




iiiimsisiiiif i i 



14 Are the pup«l* for whom you have Supplied information on 
Pupil Qu**t»onn 0 i.*c% typical, m then academic performance, 
of most of the pupils you now teach? 

O Ye* 

O No 
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H Clost Chumci of itnc t ond Or g onnotion 



15 A Ho- m^nr p ug ■ I S in yOgr doss came from families 

whot* head of household is receiving wntfc-e or it cSrgn- 
i colly yntjnp'ojrO'J * (HoihJ of huusehord is *^* person who 

it the primary Support** of the fomily ) strife the number 
m rhe bo*;.* o» the top of the grid end slacken fht CircUl 
on lk> grid which ^onaipond 1o rk# number yov. wrcte. If 
you write a tingle di g » t number, ulf the right band column 
only 



©© 
oo 
0 © 
0 © 
0© 
0© 
0© 
0© 
00 
©@ 



IS ft Wk#t wot iho primory source of inforootU^ you used in 
responding to question ISA. (Mori only tnt) 

O Pupil record Mot 

O Information tgppl.cJ by pupils O' pO'entt 
O Personal knowledge 

O Bttt estimate 

O Other 



16 Whet per cent of the pupils »n your dost ore members ef 
the following national minority groups? (Rocial, er netionol 
origin groups efhich ore a minority of the national populo- 
tier) (Blocken on# circle in each tine) 



ooooooo 

ooooooo 

ooooooo 



A mrt if mi Ind inn ... 

Nngi o 
Cb ie. it jl 
Spomth Vvingmea American 
'Peito*<% of Cuban descent, 

M-siCan descant, Puerto 

Pican descent, or Spanish 

descent! OOOOOOO 

17. According to your own o*r<mo*o, wkot per cent of fho 



Q 



Ills in your do 
ding* 




grade 


rol in 


‘ -$* 


*,» e* a* 

* $ <* 


' 


f 


o > 


c- * 




«j* 


o o 


o o o 


6 


o 


mil 


1 1 III 1 3 1 1 


1 1 1 


i 1 1 



In the fallowing questions you ore osked to provide the total 
number of pupils who ere mcmbti» of yuur clots on Oct, 1, 
196$ and April 1, 1969. If the requested Information is not 
recorded, please esfimofe os closely as you con. Do not 
give class membership figures for the first doy of school. 
G**e clot* membership either for October I, 1963 or for o 
dote o few weeks ofter your school yeor storied when mem- 
bership began to stabilise Par each question write a num- 
ber n the eo* ot the top of the grid and blacken tho numbers 
on the grid which correspond to the number you w ate. If you 
record a single digit number, utt the right hand column only. 

SEE PACE 24 OF YOUR MANUAL FOR EXAMPLES AND 
DEFINITIONS. 

O. How many pupils wero mombers of your dost on each 
of tho two dotes October 1, 1968 ond April 1, 1969? 

b How mony pup* It become momOers of your dost be- 
‘ tween October 1, 1968 and April 1, 1969 5 

e. How many pupils were removed from youf class 
membership between October 1, 1963, ond April 
1, 1969? 



- Co) 



1968 







© 


0 


© 


© 


0 


0 


O 


0 


0 


© 


0 


© 


0 


0 


© 


© 


0 


0 


0 


© 



April 1, 


1969 






© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


0 


© 


0 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 



1 



(b) 



(c> 













© 


© 




© 


© 


O 


© 




© 


© 


© 


© 




© 


0 


© 


© 




© 


© 


© 


© 




© 


© 


© 


© 




© 


© 


© 


© 




© 


© 


© 


© 




© 


© 


© 


0 




0 


i® 


© 


© 




© 


© 



19. During the school year, how mony stackers hate held your 
particular teaching assignment with your lijis for ot least 
two consecutive woohj ? 

o None emcept myself 
O Myteif ond one orher 
O Myself ond two others 
O Myself ond three others 
O Myself ond more than three others 



II I II 



TURN TO PACE 4 O 

II II 
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70 Wkot .1 ,h. pup.l. in .1... h... po..uipo..J in PROGRAMS FOR THE ACADEMICALLY DISAOVANT ACEO 

•TX.foii^rn, .ub,#<* ..**• J..in-i .U ± \ tchyoj y.oj' Amu,». that lb* .chaol y"» «•=«•<» ,9M 

4... not tn<l„d. o In ont-...n 9 .nit ,u.«i.n r.l*t >. .bo lit. of Program. (or Tb. W«».cull r O.tod- 

venteged presided by yrjr principol. 



P>a fio/ni I o t t S tf A c oj ,jj 1 ^ 1 * s 'i v a n * * ) *d 
• portiCulor subject by providing additional or 



0 , , *ffort > bv/jnd the ujulor school program designed to ossis* pupilt weok in 
alternative instruction. 



Subject Area 

Ma'h 

Reodmg 

Language 

Othei Academic Subjects 



Hone 


1 . 10 % 


1175 *S 


74 - 50 '. 


S 1 VSS 


76 - 50 % 


o 


. o 


o. .. 


o 


o 


o . . 


o 


.. o 


... o .. 


o 


o . 


O.... 


o 


o'. 


o ... 


o 


o 




o .... 


. ..o 


o.. .. 


o 


o 


...o 



91-100% 

. o 

.. o 
.. o 

...o 



71 



»b.n do pup.lt .« your dot. utu.lly po.ti. .pot. in PROCRAMS FOR THE ACADEMICALLY DISaOYAMTAGED during th. 
19W-69 school year? (Mark oil thot apply lor each lino.) 



Subject Arta 



Mglli • 

Heading 

Language 

Gtli#» Academic Sublets 



Before school, 
oiler school, 
weekends 



c 

o 

o 

o 



Daring regular 
school doy 



o 

o 

o 

o 



Do not portietpot# 
in this typ> of 
program 



O 

o 

o 



77 



L.tt*d k.law or* t*.*t«l r*rm« which d*ttr ; b* woyt clotv*i way b* organitvd. Work "Y**" i( »k* l*t»*r*d t.4l**t«s* if 
• Cf.bat your dott ond mark * W H il do«t no*. D* tor* lo -ark o drd* lor rruch l«H« r*d t.Q>*m*nl. 



Y*» 



*. On* or rn*r* Sp*cialit* Taachart le g., a l*ocbor o( mutit. oil. 'oeding, tp**ch e» phyticol *duco- 

tion) com#* m to ostist me with my whole class ... 

b. Ho othor toachors com# »n to oisitr m# with my whole closs 

c. I on ossiited by one cr more teacher oides {persons who assist the teacher on a regular or volun* 

tory basis in o clerical or teaching capacity. This moy include odults or students, but not tie* 

mentary school students) 

4 Teem Teaching- on# or more persons responsible for teaching the some swb|«ct to ono group of students . . , 

e. Pupils from my closs ond one or more other classes ore ability grouped for on* or more sublets 

I. Tracking or ability grouping: Pupils ore assigned to my closs by ability or achievement level 

g Depot t event at i led: I regularly meet with se-eral classes eoch day to teoch in o limited subject matter area . 

h. My class is a nongroded speciol clots enrolling only menfolly retarded pup. Is 

i Hon.gredtd: My class is node up of pupils who wojd. in groded systems, be in two or more different 

grades 



D 

O 



O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 



Ho 

O 

O 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



m T etching Method 



7) (Which ol lh* following be.t dticrib** th* program o( mitruction in your cla*s? (Mork only on«) S2E 

PAGE 24 OF YOUR MANUAL.) 

eO Regular Pogrom The pogrom generally av oil obit for oil students m o grode. des-gned to .ncreos* power ,n the bosic 
skills such os READING. MATH, ond LANGUAGE 

bO Prog ram for *h» Academicall y Djadvontg ^ed .Efforts beyond the regular school progrom designed to assist pupils weak m 
~o"*p<srtiCulor Sublet by providing them w.rn odd*tionol or ol»er native instruction. 

cO Ac,id*mrc £sf*tnme*»t Prograr-.- Efforts beyond the re^wlar school program designed toe«tendth# pup*ls’ knowfedge of 

MATH Rc AUING, ontTLASG JAG', pr. manly intended for br*ghr pupils >*.no progress through tr.e grodes at the some r 0 te 
0% others, but aie given an ennehed Curr*;uiurvt. 
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24 |f ) reu marked "b M or * V in queshen 23. pleas* Indicate 
the subjeti arm ond p*ogroMt In whkh yea rpc iEgil y 
Ih<H . Consider only the 1 94-3-69 school y<>ur. (Mo*k oil 
that apply) 

Lengugge is the study of correct English uso-j*, end may 
includ* grammar, spelling. English espressUn, spnaklng 
er writing 



/ / 



Programs (or the Academically ▼ Or 

D*sodvontogod O O O 

Enrichment Progroms O O O 



EL Pr*g ram el Instructiew in Your Closs 

General In structianu.. Describe your classroom program 
e( Instruction by marking those items which apply. 

25. Hew ere pupils In yeur claes grouped (er instruction 
in Marti , Reeding, end Lenguog e? (Kork ell thot opply.) 



Tetol class os ooe group. ...... 


/ 

...o 


/ 

o 


/ 

•v 

o 


T wo groups 


...o 


o 


o 


Three groups 


...o 


o 


o 


More ft an three groups 


...o 


o 


o 


Indie ids oli zed 


...o 


o 


o 


Subiect not ‘aught to this class . . 


...o 


o 


o 



jr / 

Not Applicable {Subject no* w Qt 
taught to my class) O • • • • -O * • 



/ 



(Continued m next column) 



2& Continued 

o. Humber •( minutes per Instruction*! , 

period y y 

* of 

1.20 O O 

21-30 O O 

3M5 JO O 

46-60 O O 

il.75 O O 

76.90 O O 

Mar* than 90 jO O 

b. Humber of Instructional periods < 

per week jP $ 

* * 

On* .O O 

2 or 3 O O 

4 er 5 O O 

6 or 7 . O O 

fl or 9 O O 

10 or O O 

c. MwmV*r *1 w**k» rfwrl.iq tS* 1960-69 

trkool y**f ^ ^ 

o O O 

1-6 0 O 

7-12 O O 

13.24 O O 

25.30 O O 

31 er mor* O O 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

* .<£ 

/ 

-w 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

f / 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



24. Whet ere (a) the average number of minutes per INSTRUC- 
TIONAL PERIOD, (b) number of Instructional periods per 
week, end («) number of weeks during the entire 1963.49 
sc heel year spent In instruction in yeur class in the sub- 
ject oreas MATH, READING, and LANGUAGE? Consign 
only the 1963-69 school year. (Assume that *Su school 
year started in the Pci! of 1953 end dees net include a 
summer session.) It o subject is not taught to yeur clett, 
merk *'Het Applicable 4 * for that subject. 

Instructional Per iod -- The number ef corisecutiv # min* 
utes spent in particular subject area. See question 
24 on pege M ef your manual and question 24 on pipe 
24 ef yeur monucl for clari^cet ion. 



27. Which of the following approaches would mast often ds scribe 
the presentation of moteriel end information in your dcfti* 
ream? Even if you use many el those approaches, please 
mark thb one that is primaril y used in your teaching of ooch 
of the subject oreos MATH. READING end LANGUAGE. 
CONSULT PACE 25 OF YOUR MANtUUFOR DEFINI- 
TIONS BEFORE COMPLETING THIS QUESTION. 

/ / 



TOPIC CENTERED (*.fl., « *p*c»fi< * 

reoding on Mors) O 

f L3 Jw MATTER CENTER £0 (e.g., 

Emphasis pioced directly upon a sub 

tact, such o» English) 

UNIT CENTERED (O.g., o’l reod.ng 
activities over a period of timo could 

center on the solar system O 

SKILLS CENTERED (e.g., multiplying 

two digit numbers) O 

ACTIVITY CENTERED (e.g., reading 
activities centered around a trip to 
the too) O 



? / / 



o o 



o o o 



o 

o 



o 

o 



ii ii mm ms i n s ms iii 



o o 

TUSH TO PAGE 6 5> 
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Pf 4 

2t. Listed b • 1 9 w or# *oiievs curriculum approochos or concepts 
which may b# Inctudsd in Instruction of MATH, RSADIKG or 
LANGUAGE. T#ocHw» oft#n plac# rnr« ar-phasi* on seme 
curriculum oppror»«h#s then en otH.jrs, d#e-Mdlng upon ihoir 
• ssassmtM of the needs of their <!n«i. PWase indicate thu 
emphasis yoj fl-to th#»# oppr,jgcK«s in ypvt touching of 

MATH, READING, end LANGUAGE oy marking fo* #ech sub - 

| £^t crp a ths |Sry» ai frwtf o p pt r c chjs roc living th# moil 
•moVotis ©nd the th f i» or f#*# r n^prrvjc Ses r#c#iving ti# 
loot em p hasis . CONSULT PACSS 14-15 0? YOUR MAN- 
UAL, FOR DS?iNIT10HS OF CURRICULUM APPROACHES 
AHOOOHCtfPTS. 

(0« not mork mor# than thro# in oath column) 



Most 

MATH Empha»i» 


L#ott 

Emphasis 


Vocabulary 


..o 


0 


NUMBER CONCEPTS 


..o 


.....o 


Writing Numbers 


..o 


o 


SYMBOLS A RULES 


..o 


o 


VERBAL PROBLEM SOLVING. 


..o 


0 


Equations 


..o 


o 


FUNDAMENTAL operations 


..o 


o 


abstract computations.. 


..o 


0 



Continued on top fight hand 
ild* of fill i page. 



(Do net mark mete then thro# In eocb column) 
Mott Loatt 

R f V0% H O Emphasis Emphasis 

PHCNcTIC ANALYSIS O O 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS O O 

CONTEXT CLUES O O 

Vocabulary Cavlopmont O O 

Oral R.ading O O 

Canaral Cairpr«h«n>lan SVillt ...O O 

Work-Study Skill* O O 

literary interpretation -O O 

CRITICAL READING O O 

CREATIVE READING O O 



(Da not mark mor* than thraa In each column) 
Mott Loot! 

Emphasis Emphasis 



language 

Wr it j ng O. 

Smoking O. 

Listening O- 

MU: 

Capitalisation O 

Punctuation *0 

Spalling O 

Engli th Uvogo O 

Handwriting O 



o 

o 

o 

.0 

o 

.o 

o 

o 



2$. What response# would you roquir# a pupil to glv# aftor ht has toad so*## glut# material or has boon givon soma information 
hy you? Ploco o mark in Gilumn 1 for fhoto responses you would most frequently require, o mork in Column 3 for the** re. 
s pantos you would require less frequently but often, and a mark In Column 3 for those responses you do not require in yvur 
program. Mork ono answer for each typ# of response for eoeh of th# subject or#os MATH, READING, ond LANGUAGE. 







MATH 


1 


HEADING 




LANGUAGE 




(D 


(2) 


(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


0) 


(2) (3) 


Responses Required 

Rt.f Qf uf ln« Cvfitunt in I0m* form in 
Ord#r to indicat# understanding 


fj 

/r 

.0... 


O... 


// 


p t> 
o > 

? 4 
*£<$ 
.0... 


// 

..o.... 


// 

.o'.. 


<cnf 

Q... 


; 

s »# t 

tM n 

<Jc? 

o o 


Explaining th# mooning of the malaria) or >nfor< 
mot ion «•■ • . • • 


.o... 


o... 


..o... 


.0... 


..0.... 


.0... 


.Q... 


..o o 


Extending th# tr#rds beyond the given data to 








d#t#rmme implications for past or future 
situations 


.o... 


.0... 




. 0 ... 


..o.... 


.o... 


.a... 


b 

o 


Using the gtv#n information in a particular and 

f am eemtm ii4unfi/M .... 


,o... 


.o... 


6 6 


o ... 




Q... 


. o... 


b 

b 


Breaking the material into its parts and dnrur* 
mining relaticnships of th# parts 


.0... 


..o... 


.0... 




.0..^ 


.0.. 


P 

b 


Making judgments about the merit of the moi#r> 
iol or information 


.o... 


. 0 ... 




.0... 


..o... 


.Q... 


.0... 


o 

o 



I 



TURN TO PAGE 7 I# 
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30. Vhet rducallar.ol objective! do you emphatic© ma»t in 
y^vr Mr'j rk then tw a f*r eoch ef the 

svb|oct ouu* MATH, R£A4)(KG, and LANGUAGE. 




Under standing Concepts ond or 



Principles O 

Developing Skills O 

Developing Reaic^mg Ability . . . .O 

Building Attitudes O 

Applicotion nf Learning to 
Practical Situations O 



< 1 ? 

o 



// 



o 

o 

o 

o 



o 

o 

o 

o 



o o 



35. DH you hove any port In the choosing ef the currlcvle yru 
ust In year cla'isrtom Instruction? 

O Yes 
O No 



35. Do you think that providing PROGRAMS FOR THE AC A* 
DEMICALLY DISADVANTAGED is generally worfhvrhile? 

O Definitely yts 
O Ye*, with reservation 
O Undecided 
O Definitely not 



I, Troche* Concerns 

31. Do yew feel that the progress of your class is substan- 
tially hampered by differences in interest ond ability 
among yeur pupils? 

O Yes 

o No 

33. De discipline problems make your teaching job particu- 
larly difficult this year? 

O Yes 

O No 

33. Haw adequate wore the equipment ssd materials avail- 
able te you. fat use your teaching during the 1968-69 
school ysor? (Assume that the school year started in the 
Pell ef 1953 end doe> not include e summer session.) 

• -Bfnthenere' circle each far Equipment and Materials. 

Equipment Motor I ol s 

Completely inadequate O O 

So me wh ot inadequate O O 

Undecided Q O 

Partially odequota O O 

Totally adequate * . , O O 



34. Row ap propriate were the Equipment, Materials, ond Cur- 
ricula evoiUSIe to you for use in your teaching during the 
1963-69 school yeor? Blacker, ore circle eoch for equip- 
ment. meter loll, ond curricula. 





/ / / 
J J <f 


Complete!/ inappropriate . , , . 


o o o 


Somewhot inappropriate 


.....O 0 o 


Undecided 


o o o 


SomewSo* appropriate 


o o o 


Highly oppropriale 


o o o 



37. Listed below are a number of activities which toke place In 
classroom toothing. Please review the list of activities, and 
then mack on the accompanying tcole the relotive amount af 
time you devote to eoch activity in the course ql yot* leach- 
ing. A mark in column 1 Indicates little time devoted, e mark 
in column 5 indicates considerable time devoted, ond marks 
in columns 2, 3, and 4 indicote intermediate o mounts ef time 
devoted. Your responses will be kept anonymous and will be 
vied only for notional studies . 



Classroom Activities: Lillie -** 

1 2 

Giving mild approve! ef pupil 

actions O O 

Giving strong approval of pupil 

actions O O 

Expending, modifying, or elabor- 
ating upon pupil ideas O O 

Asking questions of oupils O O 

Giving directions to pupils O O 

Giving mild disapproval of pupil 

actions O O 

Giving strong disapproval of 

pupil actions O O 

Li^tenl^ n • (J U 



Some-*- Much 
3 4 3 

o o o 

o o o 

o o o 
o o o 
o o o 

o o o 

o o o 



33. The items on the fallowing page concern teacher opinions am 
various matters ef teaching. There ore ne correct answer* 
end no incorrect answers to these itsms. The purpose ef the 
Items Is to gain information an v^ur Wtiofs , and to ese this 
Information in planning future teacher in-service education 
* programs. -Tour r >plla* wlll be k )pt ananyraovyaed will be 
used on ly far national studie s. ? leeie blacken one circle 
♦or each item to indicate the extent ef you* agree*** et 
«ifU the item. 
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// 
^ V 

Enlivening my l eston* with sto* »©•. jokei, o % porsonol onccdotes. . .O. . . • 

n 


j 

...0 

...0... 


/ 


// 


a 

. ..O 
...O 


Copt-* mg the complete ettemion 0/ my pupi»» 












Moving 0 pupil bring in informotion which contradict* somothirg 


O... 


...0.... 


...0... 


....0.... 


...O 


Permitting no infraction* of discipline to go unnoticed 




...0.... 






...O 


Following specific ond corefully organised lesson plons 




...0.... 






...O 


Being appreciotod by my pupil* fo< my *cn$e of humor 




...0... 






....O 




O 


...0 ... 








Having children Sind flawi in wnot 1 












Watching children progress quickly through reeding material 








...o- 


...O 


Lotting pupil* chooie their own promts, topic* for themes, etc . . . 










....O 


Children hovs to b. k.pt in thoif plo«* or th.y will tobo too mony 


O... 








O 


Having my pupil • do well on 0 fast that 1 mode ..... ^ 


;0... 


...O... 




.0.., 


O 


Spending a considerable omount of time in group discussion* 


.0... 


...O... 






O 


Inviting pupil* to question my decisions ond express their own 


.0... 


....0. . 






. ..O 




O.. 


O... 






O 














A pup’U* first need is for warmth ond tenderness 




O... 


0.. 


0.. 


O 




n 


...o.. 






O 


Helping children with their personal problems 












Being known 0* 0 colorful ond stimulating ^ocfcr^ 




c 


... 0 


.....0.. 


O 


, u ... pwfH. ,^o^.r r.tpoct fot lh*if t.oeh«f 




0. 






O 



Striving fo* 0 clot*. worm, protective 
relationship with his pupils is port 


... 0 


X 


.0 


..0.. 


O 


of the f tocher’s job 












Letting the pupils moke their own decisions obour ciasuroom 




.X... 


..0 


.0. 


O 


Having the entire class do the some thing at the some time 




x. 


.0 


.0. 


0 


Having pupils do over, papers that ere not neat 


...O 


..C.. 


. . .0 


.£>. 


0 








.0 


.O. 


0 


Moving pupil* cont.ae in me 0* ntey wouia 0 — - 
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Principal Codo Mo; 
School: 

School District. _ 



L 



BCB Na. 51>0744 
C*o. Ovs i 10 70 

1969 SURVEY ON 
COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

irj, 







1. GENERAL SCHOOL 1N;0*<MAT10H 

1. Pleese record bllow the attendance, membership ond parti cipallan data requested (or your school: The torms Average Doily 
Attendance, Average Doily Membership 1953-69 School Year and Programs for the Academically Disadvantaged art defined 
hero for yau/ us* In Quostlon 1. 

A. Avtro g t Doll y Attendance (AOA)*-Th> total of the number of pupils present of a given school on toch of tho doys during 
tho stated reposing ptrlod divided by the number of days school it in session during this poriad. Only doys on which the 
pupils at* under the guidance and direction of toacher* should be considered os days in sosston. 

B. Avoro g e Pall y Membershi p (ADM)**The total of the number of pupils In the membership of o given school on each of the 
days during a stated reporting period divided by the number of days that school is in session during this period. Only 
days on which the pupils ore under the guidonce and direction of teachers should be considered os drys in session. 

C. 1948*69 School YecN -Assume thot the 1968*69 school y tor started in the Fall of 1968 ond does not include o summer 

session. 



0. Pro g rams for the Academical l y pjsodvjQnt eg cd»» Efforts beyond the regular school program designed to ossist pupils who 
§re In a particular subject by providing them with additional or oltemotive instruction, 

SEE PACE 8 OF YOUR MANUAL FOP* CLARIFICATION OF THIS QUESTION 



1 

AtUndonC*, M»mb»r»Slp or»i Porticipolior Information 


Total for oil 
grades in this 
school 


Total for grodes 


Pre-K 

& K 


2 


4 


6 


o. Average Doily Attendance for November, 1968 












b. Average Oaily Membership for November, *963 












C. Unduplieated count of Public School Pupil i-pq*ticipotirg 
In Progroms for the Academically Oisadvonraged during 
the 1963-69 school year. 












d. Unduplicated count of Public and Non-Public School 
Pjypll s participating in Programs for the Academically 
Disadvantaged during the 1963*69 school year. 













2. How many pupils were added to tho membership of grades pre. kindergarten through 6 , and all grades in this school between 
October 1, 1953, end March 31, 1969? (Oo not give Initial school membetship; report additions to school momboiship after 
the 1963*69 school year began,) 

Grodes Pre-Kindergarten • A _. r - — , — - - --- - - . All grades in this *rhr>nl _ - - 

3. How many pupils withdr ew or transferred from grodes pru -binder gotten through 6, ond oil grades in this school between Octo- 
ber 1, 1963, ond March 31, 1969? 

Grodes Pre-K<ndergcrten • 6—, — ■ ■ - — ■ — All grodes in this school . ■ — — — ■ 
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i. Which grodo lovolt l " ,M * 

(M«rh all the* opp'y) 

OP..K ifld*rgar**n 
O Kmdfrgs"*" 



... Doe.lhl. .eh»«» hflv* mld.yw pro«oll««* »or p«plU I* 

s* y 5STJ. *. « « •' ** ««* A 6,1 *•• w,y) 



O' 

02 



03 

o* 



05 

06 



0 7 
Q8 



O 9 
O '0 



O u 
o '2 



Grad* 2 
Grade 4 
Grade 6 



Ou» 

ON® 

ON® 



0Y.» 

O Yei 

QYei 



O Speeiol ciottet lor mentally retarded c' fhyoeally 
hondicupped. 

ONon.groded . on ,n»tr u ct ,onal group that inalud.i pu- 
pil* who would, m o graded »y*tem, be m two or more 
<jiff*r*nt 9 fad< 4 . 



4 . Hew old 1 * the main cla.vcas. building e» yovr tehool 

8SS;r. 

O 5-9 year* Q» Y«»r« ^ 

O 10-'9 year* 



~ " . _ ...... I- y0<ir tshool. Indicate the number ol per- 

7 . Indicore below the number o? the lollowlng type* ol per»onoe * ’ • , p „*onnel oeoll-j'ole peH-»l«* ♦* P“? W » •* Y° u j 

nr.! — 

in ittwmn 3 . - 



SEC PACE t Of YCUR MAHUAL FOR EXAMPLES. 



TYPES OF PERSONNEL 



PUtL* TIME 
PERSONNEL 



0) 

HtjMbftf ol KU 

Tl*l« P*f*onn*l 



PART-TIME 

PKRSOKHSL 



( 2 ) 

Humbt) of Pert- 

Tim* Pofi annol 



<H 

To t &! lour* pm mock 
part-time p«f*onn#l 
or* avcitoM* 



Rogufar Clo»*** om T*och*f* 



wvgviar — — — 

"spedol InitTgctienol Per.onnel (*peech, phy»U»l ecucetion. « . 
mutk. cfdiwfl, **e ) 



~M..Lh Per.annel techool ngr*e. .choul phy.Tcia^ 



n O BIYH I • -ml . 

Psychological P.r.orm.l (aocltfl worker*. cegn»elort. *ch*ol 

gfych*jjgj*0 - — - 

Media Speclelltt* <c..*l»led personnel aligned la one 
school building* who hove no* lee* than twelve roar* •» l,! " a, Y 
Ic^enC# artd/er oudlevi.MO* educollon end who Wo •» £ 
hall ol Ihelr worhleod devoted la .ervlce a* a medio 

Theta Y ha L* « “'-a.IUbro.. 

Ln. gudlaulotiol *aer;lall*l. or build ng coordinator^ 



I L .Wai ^ 10 Which .1 A. following »--•» **»«*-. Iho location o* »«• 

<r v : r wit 



, 1% h** or it«gc*o*p"** ** , . . .. 

charted met* pupil* tn ihle tcheel) provided lor any pu*i » 

In gt.de* 1 through 6 In this echool? (Mark a* many an»w.r» 

•t apply-) _ ... 

ONo OYaa. milk 

O Ye», breoklatt O Yea. *noeh 

O Yat. lunch 

t. Which .1 tho following be.t de.crlba. lh. neighborhood or 

•ff*^<i*rtC* •ft* »#rv*^ by r ^ i% Kiwol? 

O Ruf0 * 

O idmrit tot er.d co^mfl'cial tndu*»noi 
Q Primarily r**i«i*nt *ai 



•<Kool? 

O torg* City, ovrr 50 Ci.CC ^ japulsHw 

O torgo ci»y. 2CC.CO: to TW.CCO popolotion 

O Swbgrb of 0 \<*V* tity 

o Rwfol o»*o r.*of o lers* «■*? 

-o Mi<Wlo.*iio tity, JO.CvO • JoO.CCO popuUt.oo 
o Sebwfb of o midd!*-iix« « ir */ 

O Rural or#a n*br o dly 

o Small eily ariown, hr** than -ir.CCO population 
O Rural or oo, n«l noor o lari* or micdlveiio city 
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n. 

.III b. m "“ J; ,«| „d- 

♦M icbnol -HI b. I- •;*•«•' 5J,1 in 

tfcaPolltl 1963 anil do«» *«' lnelul,< ' 0 w*™*' '*** 



Ooy t 





tlvg tfct 1963-49 .chool yaat? 

OY«» 

QNo, »Wip to ««#»'■«» > 4 - 

. ..v .^.ttlon 12, for how "any w ” k * 

1J. II r** *• , h 1743-69 acboal yt« b». 

... y„, ,«UI clo..3 ^InStb.^M tU ,. 4 In 

,«»»• *f on •» oceurf.ne. 

«!** ,U * W ? O Th»oo wotka 

OOno «•** q Fowr o, n «i watkt 



- 

i, s ,w •* *'* lU "n W ’ b« 

•" w ' "”■• 

iJT. -III ««'"■ 



H. itnrmjcTio>* ^ L oscahizoiQH 



u. Ho- *• M *n^ellon l> «« yo«» 

(rod** Klod*»8»* , * n • p *? i p| #01 , Indlcol# In tbo 

ZttStSZ** 

“Vu:. 1 :;-* - 

. jUgoln. Inat.ucjioj^J^t^' Jf d »,i 9 n,3 la In- 
orally onollobla lo all P U P" . . ajkTH R6A0* 

c.oaaa po.ar In A. bo»U .«»«* •“ th °» MATH< * CM ' 

1NG, and LAHGUA05. 

ta -r4 rire 

wko would, In 0 9*a«inJ M 

laranl 9fodo». 



attention »t p*> d ^ P P 

jl.lltilty In 0 •P«4> ,|£ ,,9 ‘'• 



d » d ? 
. * ’*>* */ 
// /:? ;*/ 
/ a 5 C 



•V S? 



Gr*d*d 

Homog»"«oy‘W 

y V 

Not oppUccbl® (non.grodad Q Q 

school or flfodt net in tcWool) . O * 



O'/ 

0. 0 O 

O -O o 



Mon- 9 »odod q 

q 

Hala»oganaau»ly. ••••••••• ••• 

No. opplicobU (g^>d »*h=>o> 

or grada not in achoal) v - / ‘ 



...o. 

..O- 

..o. 



...o 

...o 



sssttif 

(Mark •ll'db* opply ' 



Grad* or 
Of«4« L**ol 



Kind*rgor1*n. 

Grod* \ 

GforJt 2 

Grad* 3 . . • • 

GW4* 4 ... a 

Grodt 3 . • ♦ 
Grcd* 6 . . . . 



IHiTaUCTlOKAL 
OJIOANlZATiOH 3 

/ // 
> J 

j 4 n 

.8 8 '' § 

. 0-0 •••• o 



** 



....O-O — O 

0 

...o-o- -o 
....o- o • o 

Spaeiol *U..o*l«Kli».-nifrt« >y «• q 

t 0 rd«4 or pny»«colty Horbdicoppwd . O • * Q 






qVJ? 

jT/ // / 



** 



. . ...o o o 

Pupilt gtoca* • ■ ■ • • • • ■ • • * • ■ . 

Scorat on ilonda'dijed Uit* _ q q 

achia''*'n*nt or intolli -\J 

Spaeial naad* (a-9-, f.4?<b*lo9'* 
cal Cf amotionol {i»cb'.««». q Q 

itopp^i tM x t intent 



Ttachac 

ntodt 

, Alptafeattal 

No prt-dotorniinod 

Studont 

Poroft^ 





a...O. 

.O. 



o o 

lO o 

...6 o o 

...o o o 

.. O-.- :C o 

...o o o 
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17. Pl~.. ...I Ml. *. ...I .1 k UM, £££?•£ '« 

”“•"1:;“ x.! 1 •> iS«v- *•• -> 

rn 11.7 41 A I Ua^uaI Iai EttAMillftl 







GRADE 2 


GRADS 4 


GRADE 6 






Hath 


Rtoding 


Longvoga 


Moth 


R fading 


Langvogo 


Math | 
1 


Raadlng | 


Longuog* 




Wi>k i 














1 






Pragromt for tht 

Acodomlotly 

Oltodvnntogad 


Avarogt 
Haw's 
par "Hfftak 






















Wa<At 




















Acadamlc 

finrichmant 

Pragromt 


Avtraga 

Hourt 

par Waak 




L 








i 









On whatbotit art alamonlafy foocnora \vaocnor* ■ “" -•'r-" V n ’ j ;. r«— *. 

tl.n.l program.: {Morh .11 th.» «pplr <•» •««•’ »TP* •* ) M< * # ,l ’* fel, « wl "9 

«. a u |.r P Th« pr.gron. «.r..r.lly avolloblo to .11 pupil. In . (rod.; do.lgnod * >««'«•• >•«•» ** * ,,U 

tuch o« MATH, READING, ond LANGUAGE. 

For Th» AcaJamicolly 0l.o4ynrt.gi* BH.rt. boy.nd th. ..fl.lor ««U! p*o r o» do.lgn.d to mitt W«‘» *** h 
HT. portlerrlor tubjoct or.o by providing thorn with odd'tlonol or .lUrnoliv. Inttr.otlon. 



Ar.j.mlc Enrir.hm.nr Proton.*: Effort, b.yond tho rogulo. .chool projr.m do.lgnod to ont.nd tho pu?H» hn«. | .d9..« 
MATH. READING.TnTTANGUAGEi primarily Int.nd.d for bright pupil, who prof*** ""•‘'H* “** •"*" •» ,K * " 

«» athora, but ora glv*n an onrlchad curriculum. 



rat* 



Tyaaa of Program^ 



Saaia far 
Aaalfnmant 

Rondom oaaignmant. 



Sp*c lolitcd looehtr training. 



R*gwlor 

Pragromt 

...o 


Progrcmt for th# 
Acod*mlcally 
Dltad*onta|od 

0 


Acodamlc 

Enrichment 

Pragromt 

0 


o 


.. ..o 


O 






O 


...o 


o 


O 


n 


o 


O 


. .0 


o. 


O 



III. SCHOOL FACILITIES INFORMATION 

It. A. Plaaaa IndUota balaw tha total num bar *1 dotiroamt 
•vallabla far Inttrvctlon af alamontary- popilt (PtfpiU In 
gradaa fc»6) In yt*r aahoal. 



It. ft. Plaata indlcofa rht nymbar af cUauaoma ta 

akmantary pupila In yaur aahool in aoch of tha MUwfafl 

cotogorlta: , 

Uerga group instruction (kwiM datigntd far instruction 

' of appro* imotaly ’30 or mor* pupils) 



Ragwlor classroom* {Rooms datignod *cr instruction of 
appro* i mot a iy 25 to 40 pupils). 



Totol nwmbar of classrooms 



Small group instruction (Room* dst'gnad for inatrustiiui 
of opproaimotoly 10 *o 15 pupils) — — — m 
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20. PImm InJiccte the sj vciuliiH Ltl&l c*»iisl ft e4 I" 
ftwt «cVmI by ewjfklng tha eppr*?ri>al* c, t*l* »u *he fJflKl. 
Mori » ‘‘Yes" g*Jy *f the facility indicated it u%?l by • !#. 
manterv pupils an J learhar* (py,*l)s QA& N*;J**w* •< S'*d*» 
K-d) r>nd «ftly If the primary uss of the available facility it 
• • Indicoted. 

V*i M» 

e. Mult i ‘Purpose Room (Large ope*" u t4 d 

for such multipts activitiss at gy fl^q* lum, 
cafeteria, oudiro/.um. etc.) • • -O • • O 

b. Central Media Csnttr (A room or %e c *ior cf 
o r oom p* » mar 1 1 y I or use by stude* 1 * 4 , which 
wsuolty includes book collections Q nd ft'oy 
include oudiO'ViSual equipment mpf*,.. 
iclx.) Estimate tha number of boob* c ©n. 
tomad in tha control madia cant*/ °nd 
writ a tha numbar in the spoce bel*** * O* • O 

C. Cloaaroom Libraries (Collactiona of 
books which include volumes othe* 

•hoes regular texts, housed within ^^at* 

rooms. This moy incited a collectings |0Qne<J 

from o cantrolisad library for us# by iM 

class for 6 wmIis or mors.) .O* . O 

d. Looming Loboret or «• s (A room con fQ ‘n‘ n g 
U or mors stud anr booths, corrals* or lob. 
or of or y work stotions wharo o sindfa s f U* 
dont use* instruct tonol mater to is P^ossntad 
by machonicol (or electrons) pfpl^it^ o^ 
or eound r a product iva device*.), • • O * . O 

o. Audio.Visuol Room (A room contoi^ng P*ai* c ' 
lion equipment ond room darkening tc^fsl 
whe-e closooft moy bo tokan for u**>eiflq of ^ 
oudie.viswftl motariois) .O. . O 

f. Instruct >onol Motenols Production ^On**r 
(A room conlolning equipment ond 0>of0r» o |s 
for production of ilams such os d*sPlicoted 
motor iole, ovethood transparent# ** on^ oth** 
owdio visuol motariois housad oo» 

.•>») — o.. o 

f. Television Production Studios (A Con' 

toining equipment ond resources f°r produ* 5 * 
lion of live talavision or vidoo.VOP* y#<ord*d 
program# for distribution or ployb°tk tbr 0 uflb 
other talavision rat our ca i) . • . .O . . O 

h. Toochar Rsforrnco Cantar (A ro<y^ V *»cti« f ' 
of O room containing currant pub 1**01 % 

•nd raforanca materials especially \o* 

ors* u s • in tha development of in^uC^on 0 * 

motor i«ls.) • ..O. . O 



21 . If yaw hova Indicoted In lim 20 d that Lfrorlng Lab* 

• ratpr k * ora contained In your school, plooso ioJlcc^o 
tha nu/r;bof of carrots, booths, or stations oqvlpp+d OS Indl- 
catad bolowt (Inctudo only fuclllMas ovoilablo for «sa by 
•tcmanfo/y pupllo (grados K* 6 ) In your school.) 

Audio oquipmont only (o.g., topa recording) ■ — ■ ■■ 

Audio and visual equipment (o.g., ftlidos ond 
topos) - - 

Visual equipment only (o.g., silent m«rtion pic. 
tures, ovarhood trontportnc ias, ate.) 

Talavision receivers — m 

Compufor lorminols. 

Mon.Camputor typo Teaching Mochinos (devices 
which control the presentation of material to 
students and odjwst the pro sent at ion based up* 
on the student's response ... t 

22. If you hove Indicote In Item20f that your school ho s 
Instructional Materials Production Center , ploose indi- 
cote below the type of mo>orlolt which cow ha produced: 
Sleeken the circle indicating # *Ye»** er "Ke” lea each 



typo of mo tar io). 

Toft Ho 

Ouplicotad motariois ^spirit master* or mimoo- 
groph) O . • O 

Over hood transparencies O. • O 

Copies of single pages from printed materials. . O • * O 

Duplicates of /thotogrophic elides O* • O 

Photographic prints and or slides . . . , 0.0 

Lettering for posters, signs, photography, TV, 
etc 0-0 

Motion pictures O ♦ * O 

Audio-tope or disc recordings O - • O 

Television tope racordings JO • - O 



21 5e the mrj|«rity of the tea^Surs In your school use Instruc- 
tional resources from trlerrcr centers outside the school? 
(o.g Tltls 111 Canters, •ereeas «V Itsawth 

fUn.UlKStUs) ( Exclude public libraries) 

OYts 

o No 

O Reference canters euts.de tha school cte not eveitoble. 
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24, Please Indicate the author ef elemewtory elai»r*«n» (close- 
MMI far f 994*9 K-6) l* ywr school equipped with the fol* 
U«l»] flsed facilities: (Do net Include m»ltl*pw«v«»9 loewfc) 



Protection screens - 

L*hl control for pro, action (e.g., room, 
darkening drapes or shades) 

In -room terminal* for television antenna 

In -room connection* for closed-circuit 
tele vi S ion 

Independent Study Station*: a booth, corral, 
or laboratory work oreo whir* o *lngl« *tu. 
<fant gin ln*fruct tonol materials preiented 
by mechanical (or electronic) projection Jrid 
or sound reproduction device* e.g., language 
laboratory, diol access system. computer 
terminal, film projector*, tape recorder*, 

•**.) 

Electrical outlet* (for use of audio-visual 
equipment) 



35. P«e* year *che«l provide meter let ef equipment used te ac- 
quaint pupil* with the opportunities offered by Vecatlonal 
BdtMetlo* Programs? 

(Vocational Education Program* et the elementary level 
eve the *e designed te famllicri*e elementary schoel stu* 
dent* with the breed range ef accupatlons for which spe- 
del skills ore required; the requisite* far cereer* in 
•ech acaupeHons; end the varleu* program* available 
at the secondary level te prepere Individual* for gainful 
employment ee *em)-*kliled er *k Hied worker*, excluA 
leg pregrome generally con»ld*r*d prefeselenel «r te* 
qelrlng a boccelawrente or h l gher 'degree.) 



O Ye*, material 
O Ye*, equipment 

o No 

25. Pleete Indicate below the copyright dote of the most fre- 
quently u led feet* In MATH end READING In your REGU- 
LAR SCHOOL PROGRAM In grede* 2, 4 end 4. If the tort* 
era revised edition*, please give the date «f first espyright 
ef the fovi*!er>. If It Is the original version, give thv dcte ef 
llvH cepyrlght. Do net give the det** ef various printing*. 



IV. iVr UP«NT BODY DS*CR|PTK >il 

27. #bet percent of the pupil* In thl* school oro membore ef the 
fellow ing notional minority group* (Reelol er natleeel 
origin group* which Ore e minority of ihv notional papulation)? 

If the Infurmotlen I* available from school record*, use *!* 
Information In answering. If the Information I* eel available, 
please estimate. (Block#* one circle In each line.) 

American Indian *0000000 

Negro OOOOOOO 

Oriental OOOOOOO 

Sponish-surnomed American 
(Person* of Cuban, Mexicon, 

Puerto Rican, or Spanish de*cent)0000000 

29. Please estimate the per cent ef the pupil* U thl* *ch»el whe 
ere etembers ef families whose prlmory means of svpport I* e 
public welfare program. 

O None OH-25% 0 51.75% O 91-100* 

O 1 * 10 % 0 26 * 50 % 0 76 . 90 % 

O No basis for estimation 

29. Please estimate the pet cent ef the puptle In this school 
whe ore membets of families whose Heod of Household did 
net complete the 9th grode. (The Heod of the Household I* 
the person who Is the pfimory supporter ef this P^plTo fmelly.) 

ONoas 011*25% 0 31-75% 0 91-100% 

01-10% 026*50% 0 76*90% 

O No basis for estimation 



Credo 2 



Grede 4 



Graded 



30. Are stondcfdised reeding achievement teat results o veil able 
for tests administered te 6th grode pupils In your school 
since October 1, 1969? 

O Yes 

ONo, skip to quo st ion 32 

O School does not include 6th grode (Skip to question 32) 

31. Based on the results of itendordUed reading achievement 
tests administered to pupils In Grode 6 since October 1, 
1969, estimate tfl the nwit 10% the percentage ef 4lb 
grode pupils In yeur school whot 

Are at least ana grade level but lest than two 

grode levels below national norm* - 1 ■ 1 ■ " ** 

Are at least two grode levels or more below 
national norm* '■ * 

32. Piers# record below the street address (but net the rno^e) 
ef tnls school! 



Street: 
City: - 

Stetri . 



, Zip Codot . 
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DibHvI Code N»:— — - 



I School DUific*.*— — 

I. ' «. ' 

* Thl# I Coo/J)«uvi- 



ts&nira 



1949 SURVEY OM ■ 
COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 



<SOMOO J- DISTRICT 
C:.UmJYiOWMA»«B 



|« Ufyr»«H»n 

|.|^*f u «W« W» V«l** t »!*• nu«W» •! l< 
ocfcoeU li» y«»r JuM«« wMel* Kovt o»»« or #*>»• #f 
VivUig wKicS 

* un U Mil thou •n* #1 «*• 8 ,e> Jg **•»•* ,u,,r * i * 0 * 

Uw »V«vt<J V« «*v*:#4 Ih’jU •rP^PilU^ •* #,,€ *•' 

Oft^i ^it •! 5<h#il» 

|» District. 



i? Pr**Klr.4«fa#ri«n < 

£> K.9 

C 4C 

•o 7-11 , 



gf Y«Nl PyVIi c ScHool* Id 
* Dlitrirt (Qiv* v«4upU» 
••**4 cw*i, r>*A •*#«“» of 
wS» r> rr?cr>«ff v-Lcvr 
fee *pM<fU gu^r s^onfti. 



lV» 9rn rent •)«! M*J •HAU%1 •*!•*? 1* >*" 
Nwfci with < lwUU<*i 

— jXi WJlcalr A* •nwtv/«l «#U«y U y*vf 

mW Jluri«l Cr «* fi#nMlaT( >«S#o1 t«»«h«r *»1A • 

• * 1 * — 

Q, «T»»f PrtE 

rtmVYwiW ii»'« Qu»i«« j»u* «« «••»• •** 

l«N«ni hi ywit »«Wftl 4l«i.’Hf# PL 15 ASS CORSULY 

t/g* 4 o> voua manual. pon am £xh.akl- 

, TU>:i fit TH5 TSITS to HP A2COf;D2D. 

X #. ln4U«i« I* iwjri f«tvw tL* *»*«*►• M *V# ♦••♦/ 

Ut»> k>, l«v*1s •ad !*«*• •! tV« **4 

MHI mM •first •4*ri*iUtuHJ«* fo/ M»t» 

gtry*i U y#*r 4l>trl*t tr j*?M* wbo m rruciriljr !• 
^•1 Z 4 mmi 6. If m fill* w«»# glvr* ** tW *«!• 
•*«»1f(»4# M#fk ,# *W U #V* ppp/pyt*" ty**. 
Httartii* 4»fln1lUi.»? 

£lP*lM*'*Tk* **fct liU.il 

tta tiTm Wy Ma yyylb U ym 4:urU» W» *•_««»« * 

1957 mi Dn«&W II# 1W^* 

y*» yMf »i-.TW *•«< nc*M »Ua4pi Ji*»4 wcMrv*** 

&.-*• rr** trLr# ky p*(rric *•» 7**" 4*»»fU« tilil 

J»*»P/y » # If tf. 









CjcjU 1 

Lrv*1 

Form 

OxjU «4 «4«. 
Gft?< 4 

T#»t/3oilory 

L«v«t 

For» 

Oof# ol Afo. 




I. L In3cl*f N 



(V# Vo* i4o* !%• f%o<t 

jot# Ca^ntV mi JT#of> Mflit of l^6t vt^ *t 

(ol^wUii lyyii «f itan^iW «##t* w««oWM*Urti 
t# ^M» t* graJr^ IC-H U y*vr •*V*»V;fc*t»»cl. (lv»* 
t#f MUV «*4 m**#*U©Un bAcotP tonfc# 

•1947 o* V474 HtV* «kA **u3aHtr»d 

t# «9i« «roJ« i|HlM# *uk «U bo* **WA** (»rt 

S5& StWH CwU U ftw«v Tost «»• A4«l«Ul^»4 




humtwu 



Ai I4 m»h) 4 « 4ipA 

VAHdU/Of 

unttpH*' 



T 



TT^p f n~| 3 r 



id 






TU*8 TO PA6* J 
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o, ,V. r„|l .* *M» l-rvry, ♦«-»<)'• 

' ,,VW M yc-”' 1 ' *“* 

!? M rt tl. *« A.U»v,r,...lT..t. 

rr‘\ K \ , h i; ivm (nu -•<• «»♦* •• 

K h.InfV"*' k» A. !.•«*«» •» J*" 

N*f~' g g g 

* v# * S x X 

L#c«! o o 

©r*#r {•pa#tfy)_* * * \0 O Q 



1 V ■ w *#« * - 

(H.1 9>.4 Cf.t 

O O O 

8 8 8 

OOP 



X 



D#**t krto* -O 6 ^ 

TlH>« ** ^ n 

r «yl4«* O O O 



O 



5 



Table *'•■* C, ' & 

|U« S<o.» »o 0.«d« _ 

$C«« ■ u W 

Kr » S<«**to 0 0 

o o o 



• 4 II Indicated I.. |t«n 3< •»>•' •>** 

t«J.Thy y.v- •€<>»•! dl.i.Wi k-.»3 - »•«**' 
tntws. tlnti and.** • «»py •• A® WUwJb# **•■»• 

j t * iV « ty »« #f •* ,h * 

u, a.hl.al.. Arllhm.llc uktatlt , L.B B «»«. 

»7«. ..d «•'•*• «* 

MUt)> b»l.w, Ik. mrvMiIm table wkUk T*» 

« t « mula . ll * *•» ••**' *' ,h « ff ** 1 , • > 

1^1 ^ g^Mpiioia clrcl# U tk# iMm 

cohvo.mh t»u; « JMtTO *«£«“« 

str www 

o o O O O 

■*"***• '° o o o o o o 
0 o o o o o 

C«.} Gf.4 Cf.6 

o o. 
o o o 
o o o 



mi. Tutu i, ci£a,»«i3.i y. Ssttafew ?*>««»*» — 

fiTEA )TaGgi>llW 

4. tndl.’ate In Ik. .>.« y*dd.J h.U- tk. n«n^ .1 
Tilt# I, ES3A, ivnd* wklck w,r# yit u 

n»f 4Uirttl* 4«iU» Ikt Ysl9 y #♦*• (B^^on 

jvly t f 1941 «»4 3^ W49). 



‘sss3iisi : 

,oi.4r.J.ep«*' •• 

(Swn*M it Wv® « *. *j •* 

y»^) ■ V . . . 



4 Pffl-KlndMQoWaru - 

& K4 * " 



|^7-t2 

1 g TOTAL v • 

4 . m- »+> 

lo .vlcjt fu j^j-b r -Xi~-' '-^1^'. , C W tb fall In MK 

on. .» ikr Sioio .y.n. »***V* , “ “ k * , ' K ’ * 

«o«nio4 In oil •Mn#M 



Ora it# Span 



KumIo. «( Pobtlc School. »■ W»* 

trfet Pnjviittfvf SfOrUo* "9 

TH|« | # t4EA # 4#H«t 176W9 

•Am! 



lij Pro^Clivkrpart#© 

1^-3. • 

\ * 4.6 * 

p7*w ■“ 

1 if TOTAL PUSLIC TITLE I 
l ^ SCHOOLS IN DISTRICT 
(Olv# cov«J# 

garf iw #1 

Mftvd ot«v# for •ppciftc _ 

gto<U ' . 

I 7 - 

dene, nui oio Iko.. In . . , v_. a.- tVo i ki bo* 

1«« lo« !«..«• lo'.'l'.* «• •• Wok «• Wok« • w **' 

•on.eM'.llon •«» A* *••»'«♦ “ * v1wU ' 
led) cot. h.low ,k. to.l. wktckU 
otlocttny proloci food. !<»» T‘tf. L ES-A. ♦* 
imtern •!**•! #H lko» #fyty> . 

/ O Fo ully Income. If lornlly lecc ; » »* 

ih. JL.I fnmlly lnco.no lov.l «• -/eel * ** for 1 

•nooaHna^ 1 *^ 1 <un5,,: 5 



•KoOaHna Tltl# 1 3 ... ■ - 

>8- O ftopeat^ of cklldron «kM» £^££2^ ^ 

FomilUt wl»H D#p#ni#n» CkiU«^ 1 

^ O Proportion or cbHdftn »#oaWlr^ lw# 
r/ O Pioportto^ of wiwwptor**’ 

' ^ Hov»lr.J ^wotUy 

Oiktr *P»« i| y 



y.vy r 

i Q< 



• « 
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r 

WV(*k J <nUUtdt •» «*•*!.•• parent In- 

«e1«e»'..t U VI«U I, * * *® v « fc "* vMl * 

lied by dislirtt Mnee WW? 

( fSteah tn all Sl/«lo» lh-j *v*+dy) „ 

O Title I, tSt/sOiisens* Advi^rry Committee* (A 
flruup of parents Iron* y in* ecKool d*n#i<l wKo it. 
elsw ond odvite an Till# l| £5EAiP f0 fl ,#m1, , 

* Ml tneMi t^o School Boo/d- ) 
fuO Hons yiiiti by hocWi of «oM«lcwlly ole* 
advantaged pupl is. 

^ OU» of potent* at old«» In Til to I, CSE A, ftfogrems 
y OUi. of T ill# I. ESEA.fundi to ivpf*vi t****' •*■ 

ucation progiams • 

So Other, specify — — 1 1 - — — 

If yev do not huve Titlo l # ESCA.Cil lion* Advisory 
Committees In yewr district, skip to Sect io«» V, ^ 

rwfSSMjtc? Tfe*r* l ^« Information, 
f, Indlsote bilow tho total number of Title l| ESEA, 

C It l sens* Advisory Committees currently octlvo In your 
Dittliti 

10, Old you socutve ASSISTANCE (Involvement with t!it 
•dnl teskt of establishing ornmlttoes) or ADVICE 
(eotWI o> iMtiuctlonal help in iMtlng op ccmMltteas) 
Amo yoo> Slot* Deportment of Education In erecting 
Tillo I, ESEA'CttUont 1 Mvlsury Committees In your 
AltrUtf (ttleckrn oil clients that Apply) 

i Q Yot, ASSISTANCE 
fc* O Too, ADVICE . 

% ONo 

11. Unto Jens, 1963, with which of the following hove Till# 
I, 8$EA,CllUe»s* Advisory Committees In y *w district 
t*r*>pflmort|y <OhC«mod? 

f O issues Concerning tlio ontiro district 
AO Issues concerning o subdivision of tho district 
^ JO Issues concerning litdivlduof schools in tko district 
d O Is toot concerning opoclfic Tillo I# E3EA f projc?t» 
^ In tho flstrht 

*9 O Other, specify . , 



12 , Sint* Juno, 1943 , which of tko following dull os hove 
Tltlo 1 f BSEA.Cmtons* Advisory Committees In your 
district porforwod? (Blacken oil circles tkcl apply) 

/ O Supplied Information on parents* views ©f unmet 
odvcotlonol needs * 

atO Supplied Information on students* views of unmot 
Odurottonnl no ad* 

9 OModr loeommordatlons on tka oxpardHuru of 
g Title 1 # ESKMund* 

%f Q participated In tk« development of Tillo 1 , 

E SEA* Applications 

SO Reviewed Title I, ESE A,appllcol»ons 
£OMado rocomnvondotions on the Im?ro wmonf of 

Till# 1 , F. SEA, programs 

7 O Fonltlpolsf In Title I, E$EA,progfem • valuations 
^ O Ho commanded t•OcSor.persan^>t I policy chonges 

^ O Olkor, - - - — 




13, PUoso Indicate bel*w the ptlowy methods *f *•!«• 
lion of tko Miowing ly^ s vf puteons orU h*e* sttrsd 
on Title I, ESHA,CIHtr.V Advisory Cor^^:t#es In yew 
district litcc J»roo, 19o^i (Bloekea oil oppropHoto «li«Ws> 

Methods of Selection: 

$. Appointed by School District 
7. Appointed ty Community Action Org 
d. Appointed by School Prlnclpol 
5. Appointed by PTA 
4. Town Mooting Eloctlan 
3. SoIf.Soloctlon 
2. Otkot 

1. No Participation 

Typos of Porsons: 

fi public Schell AdminUlroloM 

A Public ScHo.1 Tcoch«f, 

C Po rent. o» Till* ' Children 

2> Ofr*** lay csmmunlty members .©<5©©0Q©O 

^ Officials of other community 

octlon orgonliotlons • • * 

f Students from local sec ondory schs. ©Q(5©©®0® 



V. Personnel Trolnln g Infarmatlon 

14 , pleas# estimate tko amount of Title I, ESEA,fwnds So bo 
exploded by your dlslrtcf for participation In, or support 
•f la- serrtte training programs during the 1969 flsa'al 
y^or (duly 1 , 196 A to June 30 , 1969 ) 

15 > Pltase Indicate tho numbor of pvrsonnyl of tko fallowing 
types In your school district who kovc porllclpoted *n lo> 
service trolnlng programs funded by Title I, ESEA,or pro- 
grams lot which poifTCtpotJon It supported by Title I, 
8 S£A,dwrlng eoch of the follc rlng tImat.-Mo»k *Nooa 
to Indicate no portlclpotlen. (Morh oil that apply) 

Tltlo I . EScA - ln»Sarv 1 co freinln g p^gtoms oto defined #s: 
Training progcome funded hy Title I, ESEA*ot programs for 
which portlel potion le supported byTItlo l< ESpA, which 
eerro petsonnol employed In iW educallcn profosskut, 
and follow o prescribed course of study or Instruction, ♦ 
Including regulor collego courses (wkothor tokea lor yed- 
Its or not). Institutes end prog rows sponsored by tho 
school district. State Educotlon Agency, professional 
teacher orgonlxoHoas, or the Eodorol goveanmeat. ^ 

Frofrtei conducted during; 



. Program Participants 



fi School principal* . . . . , 
{^Regular classroom 

teachers 

Specialist touchers 
(e.g. remedial reoding 

toochers) 

> Other profess lonot 



OUtnmer of 

1?M 



19^hi9 

scUs) yea 



personnel (e.g. 
guidance personnel). . . . , 
£ Teacher aides 



■ 22 ^ 
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14 , New il«sb»oe« tMfUrl In y district paitUlp.i'ed in 
ln<9erv|r. «r»tr»|n9 |.ri(!»if» funded hy Tl»l<? I, P55A,tr 
prudent* fvr skill. po»M*lyeilon Ly Ytrl# 

t,*CJJA,s1»ue Jv**, 19 C2 which lntorp*ioied |olrJ 

Ul*JlLe* K *i 

g.Te-whvr eldes or 411-or supp wlNo 

p#C90cwrf I OYm OKo' 

b.QW professional personnel (•.§ . health 

pr quid ,n<« p9f»ortwl) ..•*•« -O Y«s O Wo 

t.Portftlt of their pupils in fhoti • choo I . , .O Yt» O No 

U* Indleetr by btactior.tnQ the appropriate (lictoi tko 

? al n cV jn clivc s of tkr linSurvlce training piagmnif 
) funded by Tlllr I, ESE A, or 3) for which *portU|. 
petlpn |t supported by Titlo I, ESHA, <o.g. payment 
#f tuition of registration f?es lor Individual staff 
member*) ovoilrhlo I* Sock of ike following typos 
•f personnel In your district since Jcoo, 1949: 

(Dl«tk*n «|| upproprloto circles) 

PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 

It Tor.ch rr Aiwvo — 

A Other Profssslonel Personnel <«.g. 

Wool Ik or guidance personnel) « 

9, Specialist Tonckoft — 

2. Rsftflx Clessreom Torchtrs**^ A \ 

1. Wheel Principals ■ ■■■ ■ ■ '"\\\l 

ffspso 01*|orllreli \\\ 

^ 1# provide training. of Introduce \ \ ) 

isoor Instructional techniques \ \ , 

I* Modem I c. sub loci ereg* J®(S)®®Q 

Q Te provide laboratory sensitiv- 
ity training In tlm develoj*!i#|.t 
«l posit I vo classroom climates . . . .0000(9 
£ To provide training or Introduce 
now techniques in tko use of 

■* equipment or motor lots • OOOOO 

^ To provide trolning or Introduce 

OOw UcknKuO* in ancillary 

•orvk* O0®00 

C To provide orientation to sekool 

plontror facilities * OO©00 

A To provide training or introduce 
Slew instructional tochntquos 
particularly rclavont to teach* 

hg disudvontoged children J©©©©© 

^ To provide training port I non I to 
Instructing "pvpils from national 
miner tty groups (roelol or 

ethnic) / 

N Other, Specify be lew J0OG0® 



1C. tf professional Instrur ttunol personnel (etassieum teach- 
ers. special!)* trr.chtis) or tuiv&rNv* InstrvvMonal p**c« 
sonr.ct (loashcr aides) In you* sekool illvtisol porilfiynled 
In Title I, CSHA.Itv5e»vlce training programs for which 
port Ic l/o I Ion w os supported by Title I, E St: A, (erg. puy- 
inerts of tirCtl*' icglifiotion fats for Individual stuff 
members) since Juno, 1943-t/iloK hid os Ihoir mole objec- 
tive frolni’ig in new Instructional techniques or t/olnl ng Its 
the uie of instructional equipment or moterfoU lo ecedamlc 
subject areas, d» es» In d icate below the subject matter 
areas Ind ue! » tko LS. ; 2l_5- (Olockon oil of the spp»o* 
prlofe circle*/- Note tk* following definitions* 

’ Title I . ESffA , In-Sarvlce Trclnln g Pra c rertf -Trolelna pro- 
grams funded by Title l, £5£A # of pragrans for which par* 
Help otlon It supported by Title I, ES&A, which servo pa r- 
fronnol employed In the educoiiart profession, end follow 
o prescribed course of study or Instruction, Including reg- 
ulor college courses (whether tuke*» for credits or set), 
end Institutes end progrems sponsored by ibo sekool dis- 
trict, Slate Education Agency, professional tracker or- 
poolsatlone or the Federal govornmoirt. 

Lcn flhjge.-Tho study of correct English vsage. (May * 
Include firomiMt, spelling, English oxprassleo, speeb- 
tag or writing). . . 

d^Peopfom Farticlpopte -ft 
.♦ -n. " ■^’fr ck ulcnol SvpportWe 

* lostTodlosal lastroctiooet 

Suhlect Area Personnel , Potsonnol 

l9te|ibth Prcgroms Q 

£ Reading Progroins Q 

£, Language Programs. -O .O 

U Other subioct matter 

r.T ..,.0 O 



19. If.profossfonaMostreclIetfol per too no I (cfaesroom froacb- 
ots, epecloltet teachers) «r supportive Instructional por- 
sonnol (teethes aides) is your school district participated 
in Title f, E$EA,ln-$onr$ce trolning progmos or program* 
lor which parftcIpatloA vui supported by Tula 1, ESEA, 
(e.g., payment of tuition Sr >tj)l»ttortM fee* laf ladlvj* 
duel staff members) since June, 1963, which focasod se 
Instructional techniques intended for »i~.» at t KvrlceTor 
grade levels , pleoso Indicate below the grade levels 
eovsrod. (Mark oil tbot apply.) 

Prasrcss Participant* 

Professional Supportive 

Instr'^lotvsl InUnj T^ awl 

Grade. Lsvrls Per'iivwol personnel 

Covered 9 

Pre-Klr*d»rgortOn • . • . O * • • • . O 

t> Kindergarten .O. O 

fi Grodot \3 0 O 

d'Cfo^ei 4-4 .O O 

C Grodes 7-9 . . ♦ O - . O 

^ Grodas 10-13 0 .O 

Adult Programs O O, 
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Appendix B 



Methodology of the 1969 Survey of Compensatory Education 
Introduction 

In this appendix, the methods used in surveying the education 
of disadvantaged children in Title I elementary schools are described. 
Survey research methods, data editing and analysis, generalize ility 
of data and cautions on data interpretation are presented. 

Attempts to evaluate complex social programs involve a host of 
assumptions, simplifications, and abstractions. Evaluation of the 
education of disadvantaged children is no exception. Home and com- 
munity, education in basic skills in our schools, and learning from 
peers both in and out of school have profound and interrelated effects 
upon the development of disadvantaged children. The task of the re- 
searcher is to untangle the web of complexity, to explain, to simplify, 
and to clarify. The task of the evaluator is to build upon a research 
base and provide guidance for decision making and educational planning 
and for the derivation of justifiable value judgments. 

L 

Research Design 

Many different approaches to the evaluation of the Title I program 
and Title I projects have been employed by school districts, state de- 
partments of education, and the U.S. Office of Education. Many local 
school districts have used experimental or quas i-experimental designs 
to examine the results of individual Title I projects. The U.S. Office 
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f Education has altsnpted to evaluate the Title I program 
and hm. used sample survey methods to gather data shout dt ..-lets, 
-chools , teachers, and students. The use of pupil quest it sires 
has made It possible to relate characteristics oE pupil ba ground and 
need to pupil participation In compensatory education prog-, as. 

Since not all pupils la Title I schools receive taope- satory 
education services, it was decided that data on whole classes or 
whole schools would not provide sufficiently precise information an 
the operntion of compensatory education programs. Thu present re- 
senrch design assumed that Title I funds were directed to schools in 
eligible attendance areas, which then provided compensatory education 
services to limited groups of pupils. Pupils were sampled from the 
classes disregarding whether or not they participated in compensa- 
tory programs. This research design allows the investigation of a 
number of correlational Issues relevant to the efficiency and effec 
tivencss of the Title I program, in addition to providing considerable 
descriptive information on the population of pupils in Title I elemen- 
tary schools. Where data were available, other analyses were per- 
formed including achievement gain-score analyses and factor analyses. 
The results of these analyses reflected upon the efficiency of Title 
I program administrators in reaching those pupils most in need of 
those services and the effects of those services on students who did 

receive them* 

The most important weakness of the research design is that no 
districts or schools not participating in Title I were includ 
the Survey. Hence, either important allocation questions (e.g., Wer 
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participating schools more needy tha*" 1 nonparticipating schools? ) 
had to go unanswered or else o n e wus forced to run the considerable 
risks of crossing data streams to Qpt a in information about schools, 

teachers, and pupils in general in th e country. 

For purposes of assessing tbe impact of compensatory education 
programs on the behavior of disadvantaged pupils, the 1969 Survey 
of Compensatory Education must h e ra&arded as "nonexperimental or, 
at least, an ex post facto experiment. No control was exercised over 
the assignment of pupils to participate or not participate in compen- 
satory programs. In the absence of such experimental control, the 
results of any ex post facto analysis of program impact must remain 
tentative and open to question- Tb^s the analyses reported in Chap- 
ter VI are less than fully trustworthy • It: is doubtful that the 
question of program impact on pupil performance can be given a de- 
finitive answer by any methodology short of a controlled, variable- 
manipulated experiment, or at least a "quasi-experiment" of estab- 
lished validity. Preliminary nonsXPeritnental analyses in this re- 
port and the report of the 1968 Su<v e y have raised questions of the 
effect of participation in compensatory academic programs on pupil 
achievement. In fact, the hypothesis of a general measurable impact 
has been so convincingly called into question that it can not be ar- 
gued that to withhold compensatory programs from a nonparticipating 
"control group" would be depriving thorn of obvious benefits. 

The Survey Population 




The population of school* sumPled in the 1969 Survey of Compen- 



satorv Education consists of those elementary schools offering ser- 
vices supported under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act during the 1963-69 school year. The designation of schools 
as "Title 1" results from a complex set of legislative and adminis 

trative criteria. 

The allocation of Title X funds by formula establishes maximum 
authorizations for county units. These authorizations are based upon 
the number of poor children aged 5 through 17 in the county, times 
one-half the maximum of the average per pupil expenditure for educa- 
tion of the state of which the county is a part, or the average per 
pupil expenditure of the Nation. The number of poor children in the 
county is determined primarily from I960 census data on poverty, and 
consists of the number of children aged 5 through 17 who (a) came from 
families with income under $2,000 per year, as of the 1960 census, (b) 
the number of children in foster homes or who reside in institutions 
for the neglected and delinquent, and (c) the number of children from 
families with income over $2,000 per vear who receive Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children. It should be noted that shifts in population 
since 1960 might produce inequities in these Title I authorizations. 
Allocation of Title I funds to school districts within county units is 
a responsibility of state education agencies. Allocations are based 
on data which the state agency considers best reflects the distribu- 
tion of children in the county, aged 5 through 17, who are poor by the 
definitions used in the county allocations. Criteria on minimum num- 
bers of poor children and requirements for compliance wxth Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 exclude some 2,000 of the 20,000 school 
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districts In the Nation from participation in the Title I program. 

The selection of school districts for the 19b9 Survey on Compen- 
satory Education was based on a sampling frame consisting of all school 
districts in the nation with enrollments in excess of 300 which re- 
ceived allocations from Title I for the 1968-69 school year. It should 
he noted that some number of school districts with high concentrations 
of poverty have probably been excluded from the Survey because of non- 
compliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Inclusion 
of these school districts would probably change the racial distribu- 
tion of pupils sampled by increasing slightly the total proportion 
of Negro pupils. 

School districts are responsible for selection of schools for par- 



ticipation in the Title I program. To select schools for Title 1 pro- 
gram participation, school districts rank all school attendance areas 
in the district by the percentage of poor children residing therein. 

The definition of poverty varies from school district to school dis- 
trict, and may include one or more of the factors used in determining 
district allocations, with varying definitions of low income. Schools 
eligible to participate in the Title I program are those with atten- 
dance areas containing a higher proportion of poor children than the 
percentage m the school district as a whole. 

Only pupils attending participating schools are eligible to *e- 
ceive Title I services. The selection of schools and pupils for Title 
I eligibility by these criteria, while assuring that many poor child- 
ren will be eligible for Title I services, does not assure that al-L 
needy pupils will be eligible nor that all affluent pupils will be 
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ineligible. Poor children residing in socioeconomically hetero- 
geneous neighborhoods are often excluded from eligibility. 

Similarly excluded are children residing in small pockets of 
poverty within school attendance areas containing larger groups 
of high-income families. 

Not all schools eligible to participate in the Title 1 
program become partidipating schools. After determining those 
schools eligible for participation in the Title I program, 
the school districts must assess the educational deficiencies 
of children in eligible attendance areas. Districts then 
determine the priority needs of such children by grade level or 
age group. Title I programs are established in a subset of the 
eligible schools to meet the priority needs of eligible children 
within the school district. Within schools participating in 
the Title I program, all enrolled pupils are eligible for re- 
ceipt of Title I services . However, not all pupils in Title I 
schools were involved in compensatory education programs. 

Thus the 1969 Survey of Compensatory Education cannot be termed 
a survey of poor children nor a survey of educationally dis- 
^ advantaged children. There exist many poor and educationally 
disadvantaged elementary school pupils outside the population 
of schools to which 1969 Survey data generalize. Many attend 
Title 1 eligible schools which do not provide services funded 
under the program. Many poor children attend schools which are 
not eligible to provide services under Title I, and many affluent 
children attend schools which are eligible to provide services 
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under Title I. 

Two populations of pupils iiave been designated in analyses 
of the data resulting fron the 1969 Survey. One group, con- 
sisting of "participants", consists of those pupils reported 
by teachers to be participating in an academic compensatory 
education program during the 196S-69 school year. The popu- 
lation labeled "nonpar ticipants" consists of those pupils 
who the same responding teachers reported were not participating 
in academic compensatory education programs during the 1968-69 
school year. It is important to note that the source of funding 
of the reported academic compensatory education programs was 
not determined in the survey. It is known, however, that all 
sampled schools provided services supported under Title I. 

A11 of the pupils sampled in the 1969 Survey were either 
in grades two, four, or six during the 1968-69 school year. 

The survey data can be expected to generalize to pupils in 
these grades within the population of public elementary schools 
participating in the Title 1 program during the 1968-69 school 
year, in districts with enrollments in excess of 300. It 
would be fair to expect to generalize to the entire grade one 
through six span in this population of schools. The survey 
data do not, however, represent either preschool programs or 



1969 Survey of Compensatory Education was developed by the 
Office of Education's National Center for Educational Stat- 
istics (NCES). The basic design was multistage, requiring 
the selection of schoold districts as primary smaplinp units, 
schoold within districts as secondary sampling units, class 
sections within schools as tertiary sampling units, and pupils 
within classes as the smallest units. To further increase 
sampling efficiency, school districts were to be selected within 
four strata established by enrollment size of district. 

Within each enrollment size stratum, school districts 
participating in the Title I ESEA program during the 1968-69 
school year were to be subject to selection through a system- 
atic random sampling procedure. All elementary schools in 
the district which provided services under Title .C during the 
1968-69 school year were to be subject to selection through 
systematic random sampling. All principals in selected schools 
were to be sent a questionnaire for completion. 

With one modification, all homeroom teachers with second-, 
fourth-, and sixth-grade classes in sampled schools were to be 
sent questionnaires for completion, for themselves and for 

v 

a sample of pupils in their classes. The modification of this 
procedure involved the elimination of teachers in schools in 
which the total number of pupils enrolled in the grade of the 

teacher's class va3 less than 15. 

Teachers were to complete questionnaires for a sample 
of pupils from their class, selected by a systematic random 





procedure with adjustment Cor class sire. This procedure was to re- 
sult In a sampling of all pupils In a selected school grade, regard- 
less of pupil participation In Title I or compensatory education 

programs . 

The sample design was to produce a national total and percentage 
estimates for critical variables within 5 percent of true national 
totals and percentages at a confidence level of 95 percent. It was 
not intended that the sample produce estimates of totals and percen- 
tages which would be representative for regions of the nation, states, 
school districts, or schools. The sampling of units at each stage of 
Che design employed was such that serious biases or poor precision 
might result in estimates within regions of the nation, states, school 
districts, or schools. 

The populations to which estimated totals and percentages were 
to generalize were composed of Title I participating school districts 
with enrollments of at least 300, and in those districts, the elemen- 
tary schools, elementary school teachers, and elementary school pupils 
(grades one through six with a total enrollment of 15 or more students 
per grade) in schools which participated in the Title I ESEA program 
during the 1968-69 school year. 

Sampling Procedures 

In accordance with the sample design provided by NCES, survey 
questionnaires were sent to principals and teachers in A38 school 
districts participating in the Title I ESEA program during the 1968- 
69 school year. NCES staff selected, within sampled school districts 
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2,920 elementary schools offering services funded through Title I 

during the 1968-69 school year. 

Sampled school districts were chosen on a systematic random 
sampling basis within four district enrollment strata. Sizes of 
district samples within the four enrollment strata were established 
by the principle of optimal allocation. Enrollment designations, 
population sizes, and sample sizes for the four strata were as fol- 



lows : 



Stratum 


Lnrollment .within 
school district 


Number of districts 
receiving Title I funds 


Sample size 


i 


40,000 or more 


92 




91 


I! 


9,000 - 39,999 


658 




124 


Ill 


3,000 - 8,999 


1,917 




121 


IV 


300 - 2,999 


6,569 




102 




TOTAL 


9,236 




438 


As is evident from the tabulation above, school districts 


with en- 


rollments 


smaller than 300 


were not sampled* The size 


of 


the school 



district sample and the method of sampling provided a nationally rep- 
resentative sample of those school districts which received funds un- 
der Title I ESEA, and which had enrollments of at least 300. 

Despite the constraints on school districts in the 1969 Survey 
population, the inflation of the Title I sample compared favorably, 
in numbers of public school systems and number of public school pupils 
by enrollment of school system, to statistics for all public school 
systems as reported by NCES. The sample of school districts used in 
the 1969 Survey of Compensatory Education is essentially identical 



to that used in the 1969 Title I Statistical Report sample. These 
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data provide assurance that the 1969 Survey sample of districts is 
essentially unbiased in its representation of school districts and 
public schoo pupils by size of school system. 

NCES data indicated that the restriction of the 1968 Survey 
sample to districts with enrollments in excess of 300 excluded at 
most 734,662 pupils from the generalization of the collected data. 

This represented the total enrollment of the 8,393 school districts 
with enrollment under 300. While some 41 percent of the Nation's 
school districts were of this size, their total enrollment represen- 
ted only 1.7 percent of the school children. The exclusion of dis- 
tricts and pupils from the 1969 Survey is even less serious due to 
the continuing trend of consolidation of school districts across 

the nation. 

Sampling of schools within selected school districts was, with 
slight modification, accomplished by a systematic random procedure 

with a sampling fraction of 1:1.4. 

All principals and all teachers in grades two, four, and six in 
sampled schools were sent survey questionnaires, provided at least 
15 pupils were enrolled in the school grade taught by the teacher. 
Teachers were asked to complete questionnaires for themselves and for 
a sampling of individual pupils in their classes. Depending on class 
size, each teacher in the sample wes asked to complete from three to 
six questionnaires for pupils in hia class. Teachers were instructed 
to develop an alphabetical list of the pupils enrolled in their classes, 
number the pupils sequentially, and select pupils for inclusion in the 
survey in accordance with the tabulation below: 
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Class enrollment 



Selected pupils 



12-16 

17-20 

21-23 

24-27 

28-31 

32 

33-36 

37-41 

42-46 

47-51 



2nd, 7th, 12th 

1st, 6th, 11th, 16th 

4th, 9th, 14th, 19th 

3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 23rd 

2nd, 7th, 12th, 17th, 22nd, 27th 

3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 23rd, 28th 



jru* OUII 9 * 

1st, 7th, 13th, 19th, 25th, 31st 
6th, 12th, 18th, 24th, 30th, 36th 
5th, 12th, 19th, 26th, 33rd, 40th 
4th, 12th, 20th, 28th, 36th, 44th 



Weighting of Data 

Analysis of data from the 1969 Survey of Compensatory Education 
requires the inflation of observed proportions and totals to estimate 
national proportions and totals for all elementary schools receiving 
services under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
during the 1968-69 school year. Because a complex sample design was 
employed in the 1969 Survey, neither pupils, teachers, schools, nor 
school districts entered the selected sample with equal probabilities. 
The complexities of the sample design must be taken into account wnen 
calculating the a priori probabilities of selection of school dis- 
tricts, schools, teachers, and pupils for the survey, and when cal- 
culating the weights or inflation factors which must be applied to 
these units when estimating national proportions and totals. 

The weighting applied to sample data is consistent with the de- 
sign described in the "Sample Design" section. Since school districts 
were selected within four separate enrollment size strata, separate 
weights were calculated for inflation of district totals to population 
totals for each stratum. Analyses of data for principals, teachers, 
and pupils within each grade required the use of additional weights 
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then applied to inflate pupil, teacher, and principal responses, first to 
district totals and then to population totals within each enrollment 
stratum. The procedures applied are discussed in further detail below. 

Stratum weights: Within each of the four district enrollment strata 
used in the survey, all sampled school districts were subject to selection 
with equal probability. The probability of a district entering the sample 
in the i th atratum is therefore - equal to 

Number of districts sampled in the i th stratum 

Total number of districts in the population of the i th stratum 

Since not all districts responded within a stratum, the probability 
of district selection was adjusted in calculating weights by assuming that 
nonresponse was an equally likely chance phenomenon. The stratum weights 
were thus calculated as the inverse of the ratio 

Number of districts responding in the i th stratum 

Total number of districts in the population of the ith stratum 

where i ■ stratum I, II, III, or IV. 

The stratum weights used in the 1969 Survey are tabulated below. 



a t urn no. 


Enrollment size 


Inflation factor 


I 


40,000 or more 


1.01 


II 


9,000 to 39,999 


5.31 


III 


3,000 to 8,999 


15.84 


IV 


300 to 2,999 


64.40 



Principal weights: As described in the section on "Sample Design," 

schools within selected districts were subjected to systematic random 
sampling, if they provided services supported under Title I ESEA during 
the 1968-69 school year. 

. The principal weights applied to data from principals are equal to the 
inverse of the ratio 

Total number of principals responding within district j in stratum 
i/Total number of principals in the population in district j in stratum 
1 

where 

i * 8tratum'i, II, III, or IV 
J * 1,2, . . . ,n. 

denotes the number of sampled school districts in stratum i. 



Again, nonresponse was assumed to be on equally likely event within 
a school district. 

The inflation factor applied to principal data from a sample': 
when inflating to national totals, is the product of the principal 
weight applied to those data. 

Teacher weights: The weights used to inflate teacher data to 

district totals, for each grade and school selection condition, n. 
equal to the inverse of the ratio 

Total number of responding teachers in grade k, district j a 1 .. 

stratum i/Total number of teachers in the population in grade 

district j, and stratum i 

where 

i = stratum I, II, III, or IV 

j s 1,2...., 

denotes the number of sampled school districts in stratum -. 
Equal likelihood of nonresponse is again assumed for each teacher : 
sample within a given grade, and school district. 

The inflation factors applied to weight teacher data to nation;: 
are equal to the product of the teacher weights and stratum weights 
applied to those data. 

Pupil weights: Data for pupils were weighted separately for pu. 

in each of grades two, four and six. Again, the weights applied v: 
equal to the inverse of the ratio of the number of pupils question!', 
received to the number of pupils in the population within each st:: 
school district, and grade. One simplification was made consistent-, 
in calculating weights for pupil data. The probability of select....’ . 
for a given pupil depended in part upon the size of his class. A 
pupil in a class of enrollment under 20 had a selection probability 
about one in five, given that his teacher was selected. A pupil in 
>■ class with an enrollment of 42 had a selection probability of about 
in seven, given that his teacher was se-lected. These slight diffe". 
in selection probability were ignored in calculating pupil weights, 
resulting bias was deemed to be negligible. 

The weights applied to pupil data, for inflation to school dir’ 
totals, for each grade and school selection condition, are equal to 
inverse of the ratio 
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Total number of pupils for whom data were obtained in grade j*. . 
district j, and stratum i/Total number of pupils in the populati 
in grade k, district j, and stratum i 



where 

t =■ stratum I, II, HI ° r IV 
J 3 i»2 , • • • j 

n t denotes the number of sampled school districts in stratum i 

The inflation factors applied to weight: pupil data to national 
totals are equal to the product of the pupil weights and stratum 
weights applied to those data. 



Item Response 

The effect of response rate or response bias on the results of 
survey research must be considered for both return of the questionnaire 
itself and also response on individual items on the questionnaires that 
are returned. In this evaluation analyses were performed on composite 
items formed from the responses on the original questionnaires. Rather 
than tabulate separately response rates for questionnaire items or for 
composite items, each contingency table contains "no response" as a 
separate classification. Such a cross tabulation allows examination of the 
covariance of failure to response and categories of the other composite 
variables . 



Precision 

The 1969 Survey of Compensatory Education was designed to produce 
precise estimates of the true totals and proportions. A measure of the 
precision of data is given by the coefficient of variation (C.V.) which 
equals the ratio of the standard error of the statistic to the corresponding 
population proportion P then 

cr 

C.V. (p) - 



Each standard error represents 100*C.V.(p) percent of the population 
parameter. A confidence interval calculated using the standard error can 
be interpreted in terms of the precision relative to the parameter. For 
example if the coefficient of the variation is .05 then the parameter is 
covered by approximately 95% of the confidence intervals containing values 
that differ from the sample estimate by less than 10 percent of the 



population parameter. 
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The procedures used for gathering data for the 1969 Survey 
closely paralleled the procedures used for the 1969 Survey and 
therefore would produce comparable precision in the data. For a discussion 
of use of the coefficient of variation to establish the adequacy of the 
precision in the data from the 1968 Survey of Compensatory Education see 
E ducation of the Disadvantaged (Methodology Appendix) , Fiscal Year 
1968. 

In one sense, the statistics from successive Surveys of Compensatory 
Education are becoming increasingly precise, even though the sample of 
pupils drawn each year regains at approximately 100,000. Many of the 
parameters being estimated from the data can be expected to show virtually 
no change from one year to the next. For example, percents of male 
teachers in grade six, pupil race, etc., are relatively stable in the 
population to v/hich -inferences are made. Other parameters are changing 
in known ways. For example, through the consolidation of school districts, 
small districts are disappearing and larger districts are being created 
at a steady rate. 

Such antecedent knowledge represents "prior information --in a 
Bayesian sense--about values of parameters. This prior information 
can be used either to increase the precision of estimates of parameters 
for a fixed sample size or to allow the reduction of sample size in 
future Surveys of Compensatory Education without loss of precision in 
estimation. In view of the cost of maintaining a yearly survey system 
of over 100,000 pupils, there is much to recommend the latter alternative. 

In brief, the sampling plan involved sampling at random every 
Title I district with enrollment above 40,000, approximately every 
fifth district with enrollment above 40,000 and 9,000 pupils, approximately 
every fifteenth district size of 3,000-8,999 pupils, and about every 
"65th district size of 300-2,999 pupils. The proportionally more 
exhaustive sampling of the lar.ger districts is quite efficient statis- 
tically. Since very large districts are relatively rare, sampling them 
in proportion to their representation in the population of all districts 
(e.g. , in this survey only 7 out of 100 districts would have enrolled 
more than 40,000 pupils if proportional sampling had been used) runs 
too great a risk of drawing an unrepresentative group of large districts 
(e.g. New York City, Los Angeles and Philadelphia). 
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Once a district was sampled, approximately 70 percent of the Title 
1 elementary schools in that district were randomly sampled. Once a 
school has been chosen, all teachers in grades two, four and six were 
sampled and each teacher was instructed to draw a random sample of, 
on the average, five pupils in that teacher's class. The resulting 
samples of districts, schools, teachers, and pupils are described in 
Table B.l. 



Table B. 1. 

Numbers* of Sampled Districts, Schools, Teachers (Grades two, four and six) 
and Pupils (Grades two, four and six) Classified by District Size. 





District Size 

Above 40.000 9,000-40,000 


3,000-8,999 


300-2,999 


Total 


Title I Districts 


91 


124 


121 


102 


438 


Title I Elem. Schools 


1,454 


876 


438 


152 


2,920 


Teachers (Grades two. 


12,683 


5,911 


2,636 


837 


22,067 


four and six) 












Pupils (Grades two, 


60,089 


27,707 


12,435 


3,849 


104,080 


four and six) 













The population to which the 1969 Survey data generalize consists 
of approximately 9,236 school districts. Estimated numbers of districts, 
schools, teachers and pupils in the population of 9,236 school districts 
are tabulated in Table B.2. 



Table B. 2. 



Estimated* Numbers of Districts, Elementary Schools, Teachers and 
Pupils in the Population of 9,236 Districts to Which Data from 

The 1969 Survey Generalize 



District Size (Enrollment) 



Title I Districts 

Title I Elem. Schools 

Teachers (Grades one 
through six) 

Teachers (Grades two, 
four and six) 

Pupila (Grades two, 
four, and six) 

Pupils (Grades one 
through .six) 



Above 40,000 


9,000-40,000 


3,000-8,999 300-2,999 


Total 


92 


658 


1,917 6,569 


. 9,236 


3,266 


6,607 


10,167 12,678 


32,719 


64,842 


98,112 


127,380 141,656 


431,990 


32,4.21 


49,056 


63,690 70,828 


215,995 


886,608 


1,265,689 


1,722,663 1,859,016 


5,733,976 


,773,216 


2,531,378 


3,445,326 3,718,032 


11,467,952 
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* The figures in this table for teachers and pupils were obtained by 
doubling the exact numbers of teachers and pupils in grades two, 
four and six in the population. Hence, the figures for teachers 
should be slight overestimates; the figures for pupils should be 
more accurate. 

Types of Data 

Three types of question were asked' of 'teachers and pr .tivipals 
responding to the 1969 Survey questionnaires. One category of question 
concerned factual information which, with rare exception, wa.s readily 
available on file in schools or school districts. Such information 
included pupils’ birth dates, pupils’ grade levels, attendance information, 
numbers of school personnel, and age of school buildings. The errors 
inherent in the reporting of such data are due almost solely to careless- 
ness in transposing information from existing files to the survey 
questionnaires. Such transposition errors are generally minimal. 

Another category of question requested factual data which war 
clearly not available in the files of all schools or school districts. 

In such cases, the respondent was advised to estimate the proper value 
and to respond to the best of his ability, unless he had absolutely no 
basis for providing a response. Examples of questions in this category 
include the income of the families of pupils, the quality of pupils 
housing, and the numbers of persons residing in pupils’ household. The 
existence of these data in files was not consistent in all school dis- 
tricts, and required teacher estimation in a large percentage of the 
cases. It should be realized that questions requiring estimation 
by the respondent are subject to bias. For example, teachers may under- 
estimate or overestimate pupils’ family incomes on the ba6is of misinter- 
pretation of available cues, if such data are not available in school 

files . 

The third type of question in the 1969 Survey required an opinion 
of the respondent. These questions did not assume the availability of 
recorded data and the value of their answers is not diminished by the 
unavailability of such data. Two key questions requiring the opinions 
of teachers were "Considering his ability, how far do you think this 
pupil could go in school?" and "Considering his present attitude, how 
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far do you think this pupil will go in school?". 



Sources tin d Extensiveness of Available Data 

The measures used in the 1969 Survey* 11kg those used in the 1968 
Survey* rely on other persons to report valid and reliable information. 

Both recorded information (primarily from student files) and personal 
opinion were needed in completing the survey questionnaires. The 1968 
Survey Report contains a discussion of the results of a Supplementary 
Survey and teacher interview studies which examined the sources and 
extensiveness of the data reported on the 1968 questionnaires. 

Those studies founid that information about the compensatory education 
program* including costs* was available to persons from individual 
schools but was usually located in the school district office. Infor- 
mation on individual students tended to be scattered and often lost due 
to students having transferred. Some information such as socioeconomic 
status was often unavailable. Where estimation took place accuracy and 
bias become important considerations. 

Data Editing 

The survey questionnaires were processed by National Computer 
Systems, Inc. To insure that the data supplied in the questionnaires 
were usuable and consistent* National Computer Systems followed a careful 
plan for editing the data. All four sets of que 3 t ionnaires--pupil , 
teacher* principal, and district-- were coded by the individual completing 
them. On the basis of these code numbers, pupil responses were matched 
to teacher responses and school principal responses. During the processing 
of the questionnaires, the data were examined* by computer* for obvious 
errors and inconsistencies against editing specifications provided by 
the Office of Education. Checks consisted of matching responses against 
specified tolerance limits, intra-record comparison of a number of items 
and* on a more limited basis* inter-record comparisons. 




Quality of Dat a 

Forty checks were conducted on 
compared internally for consistency 
a priori criteria in others. These 
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the questionnaire data. The data were 
in some Instances or with logical 
checks were performed on samples from 



the data available from the original survey. The results are not 
weighted by Inflation factors to yield estimates of error rates in the 

population . 



Data Checks 

The contingency tables were used to answer evaluative questions 
concerning context description, needs analysis, and the allocation of 
resources • 

Nearly all contingency tables were bivariate tabulations of fre- 
quencies of pupils, teachers, schools or districts. Few trivariate and 
multivariate contingency tabulations were performed. The sole purpose 
in conducting trivariate and higher -way crosstabulations of categorical 
variables is to find varying patterns of bivariate relationships across 
categories of one or more additional variables. Such varying patterns 
in bivariate relationship are equivalent to second and higher order 
interactions in analysis of variance factorial designs: Those familiar 

with the application of factorial experimental de Lgn3 in the social 
sciences are well aware of the infrequency with which second or higher 
order interactions are found. 

No large investment in trivarlate and multivariate crosstabulations 
was made since it was regarded as unlikely that many important relation- 
ships would be found in which bivariate relationships vary across categories 

of a third factor. 

Pupil Data Checks: These validity checks were performed on a 

sample of 913 at grade two, 922 at grade four, and 890 at grade six. 

This is a sample of approximately 2.5 percent of the total sample of 
pupils. The total errors and percent of errors were computed on this 



sample . 

Check _£ 

1 



Questionnaire 
Humber 

P-3 



P-10 



ERIC 



D escription of Error 

Any birth year prior to 
1958 for grade two, 1956 
for grade four, and 1954 
for grade six 

Pupil said to be of one of 
the minority groups and the 
group not marked or a pupil 
said to not be of a minor- 
ity group and one is marked 
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Total Errors 
' Grades 



19 17 



% Errors 
Grades 



2.C 1.8 



6 

0.9 



0.3 0.7 0.8 
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Check j 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



TO 



11 



O 
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Questionnaire 
Number 

P-12K 

vs. 

P-13A 



Description of Error 

A pupil's family receiving 
welfare and with a reported 
gross yearly income of 
$4,501 or greater 

P-25 A pupil reported to be 

participating in math for 
the disadvantaged and en- 
richment math 

P-25 A pupil reported to be 

participating in reading 
for the disadvantaged and 
enrichment reading 

P-25 A pupil reported to be 

participating in language 
for the disadvantaged and 
enrichment language 

P-27B An instructional group size 

vs . reported for the same pupil 

P-27C in reading for the disad- 

vantaged and enrichment 
reading 

P-30 A pupil not participating 

vs. in cultural enrichment pro- 

P-31 grams or this information 

not known and some parti- 
cipation by time reported 

P-32 A pupil not participating 

vs. in health programs or this 

P-33 information not known and 

participation in a specific 
type of health program 
reported 

P-36 vs. P-32, Benefits reported from an- 

P-33, P-34 & ciliary service program 

P-35 when the pupil did not 

participate in any ancil- 
lary programs or this 
information not known 

P-37 No participation in summer 

vs. reading programs or this 

P-38 information not known and 

the length of time (greater 
than 0) that this pupil 
participated in summer 
reading pr^rama 



Total Errors 
Grades 
2 4 6 



7. Errors 
Grades 
2 4 6 



27 25 34 3.0 2.7 3.8 



b 



0.7 0.9 1.0 



16 19 12 1.7 2.0 1.3 



17 11 9 1.9 1.2 1.0 



17 22 17 1.9 2.4 1.9 



10 14 19 1.0 1.5 2.1 



86 70 64 9.4 7.6 7.2 



56 49 46 6.1 5.3 5.2 



0.3 0.2 0.3 
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Questionnaire 
Check <> Number _ , 



Description of Error 



Total Errors X Errors 
Grades Grades 

2 4 J) 2 ffc £ 



12 



13 



14 



15 



16 



17 



18 



19 



P-39 

vs. 

P-40 



P-41B 

V8. 

P-44 



P-41G 
vs • 
P-42D 



P-41 

vs. 

P-23B 



P-42 



P-46 

vs. 

P-47 



P-47 
vs • 
P-48 



P-48 



No participation in summer 
cultural enrichment pro- 
grams or this information 
not known and a number 
(greater than 0) of hours 
of participation 

A pupil reported to need 
improvement in completing 
assignments and said to 
complete tasks that are 
assigned 

A pupil reported needing 
reduction in disruptive 
behavior and said to not 
spend time In disruptive 
behavior 

A pupil reported to need 
Improvement in reading and 
this pupil not designated 
as having a critical need 
in reading for the next 
year 

Total percent of time spent 
on all class activities ex- 
ceeding 120 percent 

A pupil reported to not 
have had achievement tests 
8 in.ce 9/67 and pre and/or 
po8tte3t administration 
dates reported after 9/67 

No achievement tests admin- 
istered between 9/67 and 
12/68 but month and year of 
pretest reported during 
this time 

A pretest date of adminis- 
tration reported prior to 
9/67 which conflicts with 
instructions 



4 6 4 0.4 0.7 . 0. 



20 18 25 2.2 1.9 2.8 



25 19 12 2.7 2.0 1.3 



23 36 46 2.5 3.9 5.2 



4 7 4 0.4 0.8 0.4 

51 62 62 5.6 6.7 7.0 



32 57 46 3.5 6.2 5.2 



9 11 12 1.0 1.2 1.3 



The validity checks performed on pupil questionnaire data reveals 
errors of a low magnitude at all three grade levels. There were no 
checks that yielded an error rate of greater than 10 percent and 78.9 
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parcent were lees than 5 percent; therefore, the analyses performed 
on these data would probably not be greatly affected by the errors in 
reporting of the 



Teacher 


Data Cheeks: 


These validity checks were performed on a 




sample of 


550 teachers 


. This in n sample of 2*5 percent of 


the total 




sample of 


approximately 22,000 tcach^r/i* The total errors 


and parcent 




error a were computed on this e # 






Check # 


Quest ionnai 
Number 


re 

Diti ci. I ption of Errors 


Total 

Errors 


% 

Errors 


20 


T-3 

& 

T-4 


Failure to report total years 
of experience and/or years of 
experience at this school 


5 


0.9 


21 


T-6 


Failure to report whether or 
not a member of a minority 
group and indication of non- 
minority membership but said 
to be of the Negro race 


10 


1.8 


22 


T-9 
vs. 
T- 10 


No formally organized training 
for teaching the academically 
disadvantaged reported but 
claimed to have a number of 
hours in this activity greater 
than 0 since June 1, l n 58 


38 


6.9 


23 


T-18A 

to 

T-18C 


Summary of class membership; 
number in October plus number 
added vs. number in April plus 
losses 


16 


2.9 


24 


T-23 

& 

T-24 


Failure to report type of pro- 
gram of instruction and/or an 
assignment to regular program 
but also reported teaching 
programs for enrichment and 
for the disadvantaged 


36 


6.5 


25 


T-3C 


More objectives were checked 
as being emphasized than the 
instructions allowed. 


40 


7.2 


The 


percents of 


errors are not considered to be of a 


magnitude to 




Invalidate their use 


in analyses. 






School Data Checks: These validity checks were performed on a 




sample of 726 out of 


a total of 2920 schools. This is a sample of 24. 


9 


percent 


of the total 


sample of schools. The total errors 


and percent 
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errors were computed on this sample 



Chefck # 


Questionnaire 

Number 


Description of Error© 


Total 

Errors 


% 

Errors 


26 


PR-4 
vs . 
PR- 14 


At least one non-graded class 
is taught in the Gchcol 9 but 
no non-graded instruct ioaal 
organization is reported 


9 


I- 1 

• 

to 


27 


PR-15A 
vs. 
PR- 14 


PR-15A shows grade two as 
graded but PR- 14 shows grade 
two as non-graded 


12 


1.7 


28 


PR- 15 A 
vs. 
PR- 14 


PR-15A shows grad-3 six as 
graded but PR- 14 shows grade 
six as non-graded 


3 


0.4 


29 


PR-15A 
vs. 
PR- 14 


PR-15A shows grade four as 
graded but PR- 14 shows grade 
four as non-graded 


6 


0.8 


30 


PR-19A 

vs. 

PR-19B 


The total number of classrooms 
does not equal the total number 
of various categories of class- 
rooms 


324 


44.6 


31 


PR-20d 

vs. 

PR-21 


Indication of "no learning lab- 
oratories" accompanied by a 
list of learning laboratory 
facilities 


24 


3.3 


32 


PR-20f 

vs. 

PR-22 


Indication of "no instructional 
materials production center" 
is accompanied by a list of 
materials which can be produced 


28 


• 

VO 


33 


PR-31 

V8. 

PR-30 


Percent of pupils below grade 
level is indicated but "no test 
results available" is reported 


12 


1.7 



w Comments : 

Checks 26-29 indicate a very high degree of validity of those items which 
describe the instructional program of the school. (Items PR-14,15,16) 
Check 30 indicates that item PR- 19 was largely misinterpreted by the 
principals. Part A of item PR- 13 asks for the Total number of class- 
rooms by size (i.e., large group, regular, small group). Some principals 
apparently interpreted part B as an exclusive breakdown while others 
Interpreted it as inclusive. In addition, some large group areas, such 
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as conference rooms or learning laboratories, may not have been included 
in part A as classrooms. Part A of item PR- 19 is probably the most 
accurate meaeure of the physical size of the school. The errors in 
checks 31 and 32, while not serious, also indicate the probable misin- 
terpretation. Some schools may have extensive equipment and facilities 
of the kind found in instructional materials centers or learning labor- 
atories, while not having a central IMC or self-contained learning 



laboratory. 


Check 33, while 


again not indicating serious error, shows 




possible misreading of items 


PR-30 or PR-31. The percent of 


pupils below 




grade level 


should have been 


estimated from the tests indicated in item 




30. A few principals may 


not have understood the contingency, and marked 




item 31 after not marking 


Item 30. 






School 


District Data 


Checks: These validity checks were performed 




on the total sample of 438 districts. The total errors and 


percent 




errors weve 


coreputed on the 


sample. 






Check IP 


Ques t ianna ir e 
Number 




Description of Errors 


Total % 

Errors Errors 


34 


D-IE 




Total of public Title I schools 


3 


0.7 


vs . 




in the district given as 




' 




D-6E 




greater than total public 
schools in the district 






35 


D-3A 




Posttest date of grade four 
is in error if earlier than 


35 


8.0 








1/1/68 






36 


D-3A 




Pretest data cf grade two is 
in error if later than 12/31/68 


19 


4.3 


37 


D-9 




Any entry in "total number of 


14 


3.2 


vs. 




advisory commit tees" should be 


11 






D-8 




accompanied by "committee used. 




38 


D-9 




An .indication of advisory com- 


1 


0.2 


vs . 




mittee used not accompanied by 








D- 10 




whether or not they supplied 
assistance and/or advice 






39 


D-10 




Indication of advice or assis- 
tance by advisory committees 


3 


0.7 



advice or assistance 
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Questionnaire 

Check # Number 

40 D ~ 16 

vs . 

D-15 



Description o f Errors 

Any part of D-16 marked "yes" 
and D-15 not showing an 
entry for "Regular classroom 
teachers’* 



Total » 

Errors Errors 

0 0 



With the exception of errors Involving pretest and 
the data from the District. Questionnaire seems to be of 
validity. This will not affect the gain-score analyses 
pretest and posttest administration dates were obtained 

questionnaire • 



posttest dates, 
acceptab le 
because the 
from the pupil 



PoaH-in p Gain-Sc ore Analysers 



Achievement test scores obtained for the 1969 Survey came from 

existing records of schools in the sample, thus additional tearing va 

not required. Test data were requested for parallel forms of the smne 

test battery administered to a pupil at the beginning and end o 

1968-69 school year aa moat preferable. Other pre- and post-program 

data were obtained where "matched” teat scores were not avails e ’ 

Some poattest scores were not available at the time teachers completed 

Hnnnairps . such data were received by the evaluation 
the survey questionnaires, suen _ 

staff separate from all other survey data. Identification for these 
data tapes was incomplete, eliminating them from use with prev ous V 

obtained data and decreasing the total usable gain-score data. Of 

j a f no j a n t he 1969 Survey, only 7% percent 

104 080 pupil records obtained in tne 

contained achievement teat scores analyzable for reading Saln-acore 
analyses. This is about 1.5 percent less than was available fo 
analyses from the 1968 Survey of Compensatory Education. 

Achievement scores were reported for twenty specified achievemen 
teat batteries , however, only seven grade by teat files met requirements 
of sufficient sample sizes for the statistical analyses performed. 
Basically these requirements were that the teat scores repre-cn p 
forms of the same teat battery administered between September . . 

and December 1968 (for pretests) and after January 1, °' 

testa), that both scores were reported in grade-equivalent form, and that 

any test file at a given grade contain at least 500 pupils. 
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The reading achievement gain-score files were of the following 



Grade 


Achievement 
Test Battery 


Number of 
Pupils 


2 


Metropolitan 


1,113 


2 


Stanford 


1,092 


4 


Metropolitan 


1,621 


4 


Iowa Tests jf Basic Skills 


1,064 


6 


Metropolitan 


1,047 


6 


Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 


1,085 


6 


Stanford 


762 


TOTAL 




7,784 



Virtually nothing can be learned about the over-all impact of 
compensatory reading programs for the disadvantaged from this biased 
subsample of less than 8 percent of the pupils surveyed in the 1969 
Survey. It would be indefensible to regard the results of the reading 
achievement test data analyses as supporting or failing to support 
any contention about the impact of compensatory program participation on 
pupils' reading performance. There simply was not sufficient data 
available for drawing any general conclusions. 

However, even highly select subsamples of reading achievement data 
can support important data analyses of limited generality. Data analyses 
performed on reading achievement test data from th~. 1968 Survey raised 
the question of whether an impact upon reading achievement of compensatory 
programs can be shown even for highly selected subsamples of pupils. 

These earlier analyses failed to reveal any consistant evidence of 
increased readi g achievement resulting from participation in reading 
k programs for disadvantaged pupils. In view of the failure of numerous 
previous analr-.es similar data to show any significant program impact, 
the demonstration of such an impact with new data would be of interest 
no matter how select the subsample of pupils. Such was the rationale 
for pursuing the analysis of program impact on data which can n^«t be 
generalized to any nation-wide conclusion about compensatory education 

programs. 
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Only three achievement test manufacturers were 'epresented in the 
seven grade by test files available for gain-score analyses. The 
general characteristics of these tests are examined in the following 
descriptive corapar isous . 

Objectives of reading in a school system should not be expected to 
be the same for grade one as they are for grade eight. In the early 
years emphasis is usually upon the mechanics of reading. Comprehension 
and recall are usually emphasized in the intermediate grades. Only in 
the upper grades are functional reading abilities and recreational reading 
habits generally considered. Following is a generalized outline of 
reading objective for grades one through eight:* 

I. Developmental Reading Abilities 

A. Mechanics 

B. Reading comprehension abilities 
XI. Functional Reading Abilities 

A. Knows how to locate information 

B. Functional comprehension skills 

C. Uses organizing skills that aid in remembering what is read 

D. Remembers what is read 
III. Recreational Reading Habits 

A. Shows interest in reading 

B. Has desireable attitudes toward reading 

Objectives concerning interests in reading, attitudes toward 
reading, and use of organizing skills which help in remembering what is 
read are not assessed by any of the reading tests from which survey 
data were obtained. Nor do the ITBS, the Metropolitan, and the Stanford 
batteries measure adjustment of reading rate according to purpose and 
difficulty of the material. None of these three tests actually appraise 
memory for what is read. These skills are seldom measured by standardized 

reading tests.** 

' The data obtained from the three test batteries named emphasize 
vocabulary and comprehension skills, although they offer some appraisal 
of sight vocabulary and word analyses skills. The items of the Iowa 
and Metropolitan tests are somewhat broader in scope, representing more 
general reading objectives than the Stanford tests, partly because the 

* From Robert Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen. Measur ement and _ Evaluation 

in Psychology and Education . Chapter 9, "Standardized Achievement Tests. 

New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. , 1969. pp 250-292. 
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** Ibid. 



Stanford Includes even more items from the listed objectives In sections 
of the battery other than reading, so that appraisal of these competencies 
Is not possible from the survey data on reading scores. Since Hems 
representing objectives II-A nnd II-B are all included in such sections 
;!i‘<Mfieir" or "Wwk »*« r> Hi* *h* ceuuinns dnr* 

,969 Survey is essentially limited to Level 1, -Developmental Reading 
Ability.” Since the programs under evaluation primarily provided 
compensatory offerings, the emphaiss on "basic” and "early” shills is 

PCOb Tain;:: be noted that simple inclusion of a reading objective 

j v.. a t-oah hatterv does not indicate how 
in the list of those covered by a test battery, 

specifically or adequately it is covered, rather it indicates that at 
least one item in that category is included. For example, the type 
length of stimulus material (passages) vary from two or three sentences 
to 200-350 words in the three tests used in the gain-score analyses, 
and only the Iowa tests use poetry, plays and letters as part o t e 

reading material. . 

The reading achievement test data are not nationally representative, 

nor even representative of all Title I schools since most analyzable 

scores for achievement gains came from large urban districts. T e 

• j, useable reading achievement test deta y 

distribution or pupils with useable reaam B 

district enrollment is as follows: 



Strata 





I 


11 


HI 




(40,000 
or more) 


(9,000- 

39,999) 


(3,000 

8,999) 


No. of pupil 
records 


3,988 


2,422 


988 


1 7.age of Total 


51 


31 


13 



IV 

(300- 

2,999) 

386 

5 



total 

7,784 

100 



It is also true that minority groups were overrepresented among pupils 
having matched pre and posttest achievement data. Only slightly more - 
than half of these students were non minority compared to eighty percen 
nationally.* Exact percentages of non-minority (whites) among eac 



*HEW Newsletter, Jan. 4, 1970 
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the seven "grade by test type" groups of pupils are as follows: 



Test 



%age of non-minority pupils 



Grade 2 

Metropolitan Achievement 
Stanford Achievement 



52.5 

65.8 



Grade 4 

Metropolitan Achievement 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 



36.8 

56.0 



Grade 6 



Metropolitan Achievement 
Stanford Achievement 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 



37.9 

67.0 

58.3 



A large proportion of these minority students are Negro. These 
disproportionate numbers are indicative of the fact that over half of 
the analyzable data came from districts with over 40,000 students; 
these 92 districts essentially representing the 100 largest districts in 
the nation which have an average of 31.2 percent Negro students enrolled, 
as opposed to Title I supported schools in general (e.g., in grades 
two, four, six, 72 percent were white while 22 percent were Negro and 
6 percent were of other minority groups). 

In the following tables are presented data on the source of reading 
achievement ^gain-score data by state and school district size for each 
grade by test combination used in the analyses. 

** HEW Newsletter, Jan. 4, 1970 
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Sour< • of reading achievement gain data for the 1969 survey of 
compensatory education programs (Entries are numbers of analyzable 
pupl I records) . 



Metropolitan Achievement Testa 



Strata 



State 



3 

ERIC 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
. Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 



II 



110 



16 



1 

7 

94 



83 



107 



42 



27 
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III 



IV 



33 

20 



1 

6 



Strata 



State 


I 


II 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


67 




New Mexico 




38 


New York 


23 


77 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 




43 


Oklahoma 


1 




Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


61 




Rhode Island 
South Carolina 

» 

South Dakota 
Xer -^ee 


165 




Texe- 




21 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 




6 


Totals 


560 


437 


X of Sample 


50 


39 
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Source of reading chievement gain data for the 1969 survey of 
compensatory education programs (Entries are numbers of analyzabie 

pupil records) . 



Grade 2 

Stanford Achievement Teats 



O 
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Strata 



State 


I 


-rc — 


nr 


IV 


Alabama 


3 








Alaska 






3 




Arizona 










Arkansas 










California 


184 


124 


82 


14 


Colorado 


3 








Connecticut 










Delaware 










Diet, of Columbia 










Florida 


20 






5 


Georgia 




31 






Hawaii 










Idaho 




1 






Illinois 






21 


18 


Indiana 




41 


16 


5 


Iowa 








3 


Kansas 








4 


Kentucky 


70 






9 


Louisiana 










Maine 


i 








Maryland 


26 








Massachusetts 






9 




Michigan 










Minnesota' 


* 




10 


4 


Mississippi 




44 






Missouri 




25S 




3 


Montana 










Nebrask r 
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Strata 



State 



IT 



III 



Nevada 

Nww Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penney l vania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



8 

3 



14 



20 

37 



17 



40 



74 



2 

28 



15 



21 



Totals 



333 



324 



323 



7 of Sample 



30 



30 



30 



2i5B 
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Source of reading achievement gain data for the 1969 survey of 
compensatory education programs (Entries are numbers of analyzahl 
pupil records) . 



Grade 6 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills 



O 

ERLC 



Strata 



State 


I 


Alabama 




Alaska 




Arizona 




Arkansas 




California 


11 


Colorado 




Connect icut 




Delaware 




Dlst. of Columbia 




Florida 




Georgia 




Hawaii 




Idaho 




Illinois 




Indiana 





Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mi ssourl 

Montana 

Nebraska 



8 

1 

1 

61 

7 

2GjD 
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Strata 



O 

ERIC 



State 


I 1 


IT 


ITT 


. TV 


Nevada 










New Hampshire 










New Jersey 




13 


19 


4 


New Mexico 




43 






New York 


L 




4 




North Carolina 




50 






North Dakota 










Ohio 




13 


41 




Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


92 


33 


19 












Texas 

Ut ah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wi sconsin 


2 


1 14 






Wyoming 




7 






Totals 


419 


493 


120 


53 


7m of Sample 


39 


45 


11 


5 




£6 1 
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| 





Source of reading achievement gain data for the 1969 survey of 
compensatory education programs (Entries are numbers of anaiyzable 

pupil records). 



Grade 4 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 



O 

ERLC 



Strata 



State 1 


I 


aZZ I 


TXT 


U 


Alabama 

i 1 

Alaska | 
Arizona | 
Arkansas 

California 1 
Colorado 1 
Connecticut | 
Delaware 1 


2 


77 


12 


6 


Diet, of Columbia 1 










Florida 


73 








Georgia 










Hawaii | 










Idaho I 




99 






Illinois 


40 


3 






Indiana 


3 








Iowa 


1 8 








Kansas 










Kentucky 


86 








Louisiana 


3 








Maine 










Maryland 










Massachusetts 


75 


65 






Michigan 

Minnesota' 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


2G2 
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1 





Strata 



3 

ERIC 



State 



Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
. Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Totals 

X of Sample 



I 



IT 



84 

424 

4 

22 

53 



43 



42 



271 

79 

5 



1222 

76 



17 



TU 



TV 



9 

16 



263 



346 



21 



37 



If 
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Source of reading achievement gain data for the 1969 survey of 
compensatory education programs (Entries arc numbers of analyzable 
pupil records) . 



Grade 4 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills 



Strata 



State 






O 

ERIC 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delavare 

Dist. of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minne ta 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 



62 



45 



X-T 



Jill. 



IV. 




10 



31 



18 

14 



16 



4 



Strata 



State 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Sojth Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Totals 



I 



319 



1 



434 




III 

26 

23 

12 



25 



j. JO 



X of Sample 



41 



41 



12 
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Source of reading achievement gain data for the 1969 survey of 
compensatory education programs (Entries are numbers of analyzable 
pupl i records) . 



Grade 6 

Stanford Achievement Tests 




Strata 



State j 


I 


TI 


in 


TV 


Alabama 1 


20 










Alaska 








5 




Arizona 












Arkansas | 










4 


California j 


18 




2 


6 




Colorado 


37 










Connecticut j 






32 






Delaware 1 












Dist. of Columbia I 












Florida 


10 






8 


2 


Georgia j 












Hawaii 








19 




Idaho 








8 


37 


Illinois 








Indiana 


1 






9 


5 


Iowa 








7 


2 


Kansas 












Kentucky 


24 






39 


36 


Louisiana 












V 

Maine 












Maryland 








55 




Massachusetts 










Michigan 






12 

I 






Minnesota 












Mississippi 






51 






Missouri 




•2£ 








Montana 








Nebraska 
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1 





Strata 



O 

ERIC 





T 


II l 


— m 




State 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


i. 


* M 1 

17 


9 




North Carolina 






24 




North Dakota 










Ohio 


109 | 




15 


il6 


Oklahoma 








Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


i 

1 


14 


20 


6 


Texas 


1 




7 


8 


Utah 


18 








Vermont 










Virginia 




■1 






Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


4 


16 


5 

19 


4 


Totals 


243 


144 


284 


91 


1 7. of Sample 


32 


19 


37 


12 




267 

1 
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Source of reading achievement gain data for the 1969 survey of 
compensatory education programs (Entries are numbers of analyzab 
pupil records) . 



Grade 6 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 



Strata 



O 

ERIC 



State 

A1 ab&raa 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Diat . of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota* 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 



I 



65 

2 

44 

1 

68 

1 

22 



II 



98 



51 

2m 
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III 



IV 



Strata 



3 

ERIC 



State 


I 


IT 


Nevada 

Nev Hampshire 




* 


Nev Jersey 


17 




New Mexico 


1 




New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


235 


30 


Ohio 


2 


b9 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 


4 




Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


11 




Tennessee 


250 




Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 


55 




West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 






Totals 


777 


.248 


% of Sample 


74 


24 




2 m 


- 2 &~ 



in 



TV* 



17 



17 



.0 



Definition of Gain-Scores 

Residual gain scotes were computed with adjustments for differing 
times of test administration. The pre-program reading achievement 
scores in the seven anaiyzable data files were obtained between the 
months of September 1967 and December 1968 while the post-program scores 
were based on tests administered after January 1, 1969. Grade-equivalent 

scores were reported by grade and month (e.g., posttest score represen- 
tative of the norm score for a pupil in grade two during the month 
of April, would be reported as 2.7 whila a score for such test given at 
the end of September as a pretest would be reported as 2.1). 

The analysis of pupil achievement change has long been a vexing 
problem for educational researchers. The literature on achievement 
gain analysis is voluminous, and major differences in approach to gain 
analysis exist among leading psychometric theorists. The most obvious 
indicator of pupil achievement gain, the simple difference between post- 
program and preprogram scores', is unsatisfactory. The unreliability 
of available achievement measures leads to a phenomenon called "regression 
toward the mean" when simple score differences are employed as a measure 
of achievement change. If low-scoring pupils are selected for partici- 
pation in compensatory programs, and high-scoring pupils are excluded 
from such participation, participants would "gain" in achievement relative 
to nonparticipants, independent of program effects. 

The achievement gain procedure employed for this report to analyze 
change was shaped by a desire to eliminate the spurious regression problem. 
To successfully eliminate the problem, it is necessary to establish an 
achievement gain reference point such that the distribution of gaining 
and losing pupils is symmetric at every value of initial achievement 

score. Within each parallel preprogram and postprogram test til e, a 

- leas t - square 3 r e gression plane was estimated for all pupil test scores , 
using postprogram teat score as a dependent variable and preprogram test 
score and the time interval between the administration of preprogram and 
postprogram tests as independent variables . Change was then measured as 
the deviation of actual postprogram test score from predicted postprogram 
test score for each pupil. A positive difference, subtracting predicted 
score from actual score, indicated high achievement gain; a negative 
difference, low achievement gain. Mathematically, the gain estimate 



O 
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employed is as follows; 



Cain^ « Post 1 - Predicted Postj^ 

Predicted Post i - + f^CPre^ + ^(Elapsed time> i . 

In the above pair of equations, 

a. Gain^ denotes estimated gain in reading achievement for 

the ith pupil. 

b. Post denotes postprogram reading achievement score of the 
ith pupil. 

c. Predicted Post i denotes predicted postprogram reading achievement 
score for the ith pupil. 

d. (Elapsed time) i denotes the time interval (in months) 
between administration of preprogram and postprogram reading 

achievement tests to the ith pupil. 

e# pre^ denotes preprogram reading achievement score of the ith 

pupil. 

f, Pi and ^2 denote minimum variance, unbiased regression 

coefficients. 

The definition of "gain” adopted in this report, insures that gain 
scores will be uncorrelated both with the pupil's preprogram score and 
with the amount of time intervening between pretest and posttest (by 
merit of the fact that the residuals in any regression equation are 
uncorrelated with each independent variable). In the sense of "un- 
correlatedness" then, pupils' gain scores were defined to be independent 
0 f their pretest score and the amount of time intervening between pretest 
and posttest. The validity of these statements rests upon the assumption 
that the relationship of pretest to posttest and of elapsed time to 
posttest is linear. That these relationships were basically linear for 
the seven groups of gain scores can be seen ir. the following Figures 
B1-B7. 

Since the data available on achievement gains did not form a 
nationally representative sample, the major objective of the analyses 
of these data was to form hypotheses on the causes and correlates of 
achievement gain. Had nationally representative data been provided, 

2m 1 
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evaluation of the 



achievement gain analyses could Imve centered on an 
overall effectiveness of compensatory reading programs. 



Data Analysis 

Cumulative percentage distributions of simple discrepancy scores 
(reading achievement test score in grade-placement units minus grade 
placement) for pretests and posttests were constructed for each type of 
test. These distributions appear as 1-igures 5. 1-5.6 in Chapter V and 

as Figures B.8-B.15 in this Appendix. 

A general analysis of variance computer program vas used in multi- 
variate and univariate modes to ascertain differences in reading gam 
depending upon combined antecedent and transactional variables which 
might have been related to those gains. Several factors were analyzed 
a possible mediators of reading achievement gains. The factors were 
largely social, educational, and economic in nature, including ethnic 
background, economic deprivation, parental education, parental occupation, 
etc. Pupil's sex, age, and language spoken in the home were also in- 
vestigated for relationship to reading gains. All of these factors were 
considered for nonparticipants, participants in one program, and partici- 
pants in two or more programs. Gains in reading achievement were also 
in«T'(»cted in relation to the number of hours of compensatory education 
tion. 

.acu of these factors wa- explored individually in relation to 
reading achievement gain; however, many of these factors are themselves 
related and the effect of any two or more of them is not necessarily 
additive. Thus the multivariate program was employed to delimit areas 
of interactions between various combinations of these factors. 

Data on the correlates of reading achievement gain are presented in 
Chapter VI. They indicate the mean residual gain for pupils according 
to various classifications and the number of pupils in each classifi- 
cation for whom data were analyzed. Each cell mean indicates gains for 
pupils in one level of each factor considered in the analysis and each 
marginal mean is a grand mean for one factor across all levels of the 

other factor with which it is compared. 

For the one-way analysis data, tables are presented showing a mean, 
sample size, and standard deviation for each level of the independent 
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001 



variable, "hours of participation", as well as overall mean, gain, standard 
devieition, and total sample size. 

An alternative analysis of differences in gains in reading performance 
between participants and nonparticipants in compensatory reading programs 
could have employed the analysis of covariance. Covarying pretest and 
elapsed time out of posttest scores would achieve an equating of partici- 
pants and nonparticipants on the two covariates. If the regression of 
posttest scores onto the two covariates is equivalent when calculated 
on the total group of subjects and on the groups of participants and 
nonparticipants separately, then analysis of covariance and the analysis 
of variance performed on the residual gain scores (defined in the preceding 
section) will yield results that can be transformed easily in one another 
aid which lead to the same conclusions about program effectiveness. When 
the regression coefficients are equal when calculated on the total group 
of subjects and when calculated from pooled within-groupa data, the 
estimated main-effects from the analysis of covariance are numerically 
equal to the average residual gain-scores for the various treatment groups. 
Analyses of covariance of the data for the seven gain-score files con- 
firmed an essential equivalence of the two methods of analysis for the 
data in question. For example, for the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
at grade two, the regression coefficients for the total groups of subjects 
were 1.05952 and 0.05716 for pretest and elapsed time, respectively. The 
corresponding ;’ithin-group coefficients from the analysis of covariance 
were 1.02671 and 0.04606. We have chosen tb report results in the 
form of average residual gain-scores, since such results can probably 
te comprehended by a wider audience than results in terms of means adjusted 
by analysis of covariance. 
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APPENDIX C 



MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF DATA FROM 
THE 1969 SURVEY OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 



Stephen G. Jurs 



MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF DATA FROM 
THE 1969 SURVEY OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

Stephen G. Jurs 



In the present research, the multiple regression and factor 
analysis structural regression were applied to data from the 1969 
Compensatory Education Evaluation. Several methodological 
aspects of the technique were investigated to see whether the 
technique is sensitive to modifications in Its application. 



The Data 

The data were collected as part of the 1968-69 Compensatory 
Education Evaluation, an evaluation of programs funded under 
‘ Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

A mail survey of compensatory education programs was undertaken 
which consisted of questionnaires for pupils, teachers, schools, 
and districts receiving Title I funds. 



The Sa mp! I no Plan 



The population of schools sampled in the survey consisted of 
all elementary schools offering services supported by Title I funds 
from districts with enrollments over 300 pupils. A clearer picture of 

the population is given in Table 1 (Glass, 1970). 

The sampling plan involved sampling at random every Title I 
district with enrollment above 40,000, approximately every fifth 
district with enrollment between 9,000 and 39,999, every fifteenth 
district with enrollment between 3,000 and 8,999, and every sixty- 
fifth district with enrollment between 300 and 2,999. 

From the sampled districts 70 percent of the Title I elementary 
schools were randomly sampled. Once a school had been chosen, 
all teachers in grades 2, 4 and 6 were sampled and each teacher was 
instructed to draw a random sample of, on the average, five pupils 
in that teacher’s class. The sampled districts, schools, teachers, 

and pupils are shown in Table 2 (Glass, 1970). 

Of the sampled pupils, approximately 10 percent had posttest 

reading achievement scores reported. The majority of these scores 
were from the Metropolitan achievement test. Therefore, the research 
used ail the pupils on whom Metropolitan reading pre- and posttest 
scores were available. This maximized the number of cases while 
eliminating problems caused by comparing across several achievement 
tests. The bias in selection thus comes from two sources: 1) only 
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respondents to the questionnaire are included, and 2) only those 
respondents who used the Metropolitan acnievement test were 
included. If these two conditions occur nonrandomly , then the 
generalization to the original population will be attenuated. Data 
were available on 1037 second graders, 2729 fourth graders, and 
2149 sixth graders. Within the fourth grade sample 1420 were 
Negro, 935 were White, and 363 were Spanish surnamed. Missing 
observations were replaced with group means to avoid creating non— 
singular data matrices. 

The Instrument 

The instrument from which the data were obtained was a four- 
page questionnaire. The pupil questionnaire was filled out by the 
teachers so responses were a combination of facts and teacher opinions 
about individuals. 

The Variables 

The items of the questionnaire were combined into variables 
according to a plan outlined by Henry Dyer (Dyer, 19 69). The 68 
items were thus transformed into 191 variables. The research 
included 40 of these variables v/ith the Metropolitan reading score 
as the dependent variable. The variables have been divided into 
Lists A and B, roughly parallel halves, (see Table 3) so that analy- 
ses could be run on subsets of the variables. Additional information 
on the scoring of the variables is given in the Addendum. 

ZH 
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TABLE 3 



VARIABLES USED IN REGRESSION ANALYSES 



Variable 



Name 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 



grade 

sex 

age in months • 

months in class 

absences per* month 

number of schools attended 

neglected child 

delinquent 

migrant 

kindergarten attendance 

pre-kindergarten attendance 

American Indian 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish-surnamed 
home language other than English 
occupational level HOH 
family on welfare 
gross family income 

income per family level-poverty level 

education level— HOH 

mother employed 

urbanism of home 

expectation, attitude 

expectation, ability 

parents' aspirations 

T-P contact re progress 

T-P contact re behavior 

T-P contact re other 

recent reading level 

participation in regular reading program 
participation in disadvantaged reading 
program 

hours of participation in disadvantaged 
reading 

number of previous years of remedial 
reading 

number in pupil's household 
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A 

B 

A 

A 

B 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 



A 

B 

A 

A 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 

VARIABLES USED IN REGRESSION ANALYSES 



Variable 


Name 


List 


36 


outside reading (books) 


B 


37 


parental academic support 


A 


38 


parents' talk of going to college 


B 


39 


reading posttest in grade equivalents 


both 


40 


Reading pretest in grade equivalents 


B 


41 


months between pre- and posttests 


both 



The Level of Interpretation 

An assumption of regression analysis is that all variables are 
measured on the same unit of analysis (Blalock, 1964). The research 
was undertaken with the pupil as the level of the analysis. This 
assumed that pupils are randomly assigned to classrooms, which is 
a tenable assumption. Across the entire nation the methods of 
assigning pupils of grades 2, 4, and 6 to classrooms are so hetero- 
geneous that as a whole randomness is approached. 

With pupils as the level of analysis, only variables measured 
on individuals can be included. For example, the race of the student 
could be used, but the racial composition of the class could not be 
used. Such a variable as racial composition of the class is constant 



for members of that class. 



P rocedures 

Least-squares solutions were computed wi the Fmn 
MuHlvnr inncc computer program (Finn, 1965). 

Factor analysis structural regression coeffi ients were com- 
puted using a series of computer programs . ' t ’irs J variables were 
intcrcorrolatcd using the BMD03D computer program (Dixon, 1965). 
Then, the inter correlation matrix was factor analysed using the 
BMD03M program (Dixon, 1965), a principal axis solution with 
squared multiple correlations as estimates of the communaiity. 
Finally, the factor loadings from BMD03M and the variances of the 
variables from the Finn program were combined in the formula 
ft r-.- d 1 fi(F 2 D|F 2 )’' 1 F 2 D 9 using the Symbolic Matrix Interpretive 
System (Tryon and Bailey , 1965). 
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RESULTS 



Solutions "were computed through the least-squares technique 
and the factor analysis structural regression technique. The least- 
squares solution was expected to indicate which variables were good 
predictors of reading as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement 
' Test. It was thought that solutions might vary across grade levels 
or specific subsamples such as racial groups. The best predictors 
may not generalize to all groups investigated. 

The FASR solutions were expected to measure a deeper, more 
gcneralizable dependency than the least-squares solutions. Hence, 
these solutions should be quite stable across subsamples. The 
regression coefficients were expected to indicate the real relation- 
ships among variables, unaffected by the measurement error or 
variance inherent to specific subsamples of the population. 

Both least-squares and factor analysis structural regression 
techniques would indicate important variables to be studied in future 
Compensatory Education Evaluations . Any change in the predictive 
worth of independent variables over the years could lead to important 

23 ® 
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evaluative conclusions. The solutions would point out how much of 
tin impact Tith' I programs worn having. High predictive value for 
variables associated with Title I programs would indicate that these 
programs were having a real effect. High predictive value for 
variables associated with the home and community and low predictive 
value for Title 1 variables would indicate little impact for the Title I 
programs. Hence, the analyses answer both methodological and sub- 
stantive questions. 

In the results section are the solutions for the least-squares 
and factor analysis structural regression techniques. The latter 
' include solutions based on overfactorings (roots = 0) and under- 
lactorings (roots 5 1). The correlation matrices, factor patterns, 
and means and variance of the variables on which these solutions 
arc based are given in the Addendum. 



Interpretation of the Least-Squares S olutions 

For grades 2,4, and 6, most of the least-squares regression 
coefficients ore near zero. Tables 4 and 5 indicate that good pre- 
dictors of posttest reading scores are "recent reading level" and 
"pretest reading scores." "Delinquent child" and "Spanish 
surnamed" also seem to be fair predictors for the three grades 
sampled. Multiple R's range from .61 to .72, indicating that 
important explanatory variables may not have been included in the 
analysis . 
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GRADE FOUR LEAST-SQUARES AND FACTOR ANALYSIS STRUCTURAL REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 
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Variables related to the Title I programs such as "hours of 
disadvantaged reading" have zero order regression coefficients indi- 
cating no evidence of the treatment having predictive value. 

For the separate racial groups, Multiple R's range from .59 to 
.'89. (See Table 6.) Hence, these variables have different predic- 
tive value for different racial groups. Strong predictive variables 
include "pretest reading score," "migrant child," and "neglected 
child." Again, variables related to Title I programs do not have high 
predictive value. 

Good predictors of "por. '.test reading scores" are previous 
measures of reading levels and personological variables such as 
delinquent, neglected, or migrant child. The lack of predictive 
value for variables related to Title I or other reading programs indi- 
cates that these programs have been ineffective in changing the 
reading levels of the participants in these programs. 
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Solutions Based on Ove. ’•factoring and Undcrfacto ring 

Tables 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, and 15 all include solutions 
based on overfactoring (roots = 0) or underfactoring (roots = 1). The 
results clearly indicate the need for extracting a large number of 



factors when calculating factor analysis structural regression coef- 
ficients. Undorfactoring does not take into account enough of the 
variance in the system. Hence, coefficients based on underfactoring 
tend to zero. The realization of this result is the reason for the 
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TABLE .7 

REGRESSION coefficients for separate racial groups 
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TABLE 7 (Continued) 
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35. Months since test 
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following discussion of results being based solely on the least- 
squares and ovcrfactored factor analysis structural regression 
solutions . 

Underfactored solutions do not include enough of the variance. 
For example, for Whites for the total number of variables, over- 
factoring brought the percent of variance accounted for up from .25 
to .38. For Negroes it rose from .23 to .35. For Spanish surnamed 
pupils, the percent of variance accounted for increased from .27 to 
.40 when overfactoring was used. Such differences greatly affected 
the factor analysis structural regression solutions. 

These results suggest that factor analysis solutions which 
account for substantial portions of the variance would yield factor 
analysis structural regression coefficients that would have larger 
absolute values than solutions for data for which the factor analysis 
solutions do not account for much of the variance. However, this is 
not confirmed by the data. Table 4 shows solutions for under- 
factoring, the proper number of factors as determined by a Scree 
test, and for overfactoring. The coefficients do not increase as a 
function of the number of factors. They vacillate quite unpredict- 
ably. The regression coefficients are not linear functions of the 
number of factors extracted. 
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Stability of Solutions; A cross Grades 2,4, and.6. 

Factor analysis structural regression coefficients were hypothe- 
sized to be more stable than least-squares solutions across grade 
levels. The results in Tables 4 and 5 do not seem to support this 
idea very strongly. Least-squares and factor analysis structural 
regression solutions both have very small regression coefficients in 
most cases. In grade two, 19 of the 39 pairs of regression coeffi- 
cients differ in sign. Only "recent reading level" and "pretest" have 
sizable regression coefficients in both solutions. In grade four, 15 
of the 39 pairs differ in sign. In grade six, 16 of the 39 pairs differ 
in sign. Again in both grades four and six "recent reading level" and 
’•pretest" have substantial loadings in both solutions. 

The stability of the solutions across grade levels are shown in 
Figures 1 through 6. These figures are scatterplots of the regression 
coefficients across grade levels. Stable solutions would have a 
narrow band of points with a positive slope of approximately 45 

None of the six figures display such a scatterplot. There is no 
evidence of stability for either the least-squares or the factor analy- 

v 

sis structural regression coefficients. 

Stability of Solutions Across Racial Groups 

The pattern of regression coefficients for the separate racial 
groups of the grade four sample are given in Tables 6,7, and 8 . The 
many zero order coefficients make the solutions difficult to interpret. 
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Figure 1 



Scatterplot of Least-Squares Coefficients 



for Grades Two and Four 
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Figur~ 2 

Scatterplot of Least-Squares Coefficients 
for Grades Four and Six 
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Figure 3 

Scalterplot of Least-Squares Coefficient 
for Grades Tv/o and Six 
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Figure 4 



Scatterpiot of Factor Analysis Structural Regression Coefficients 

for Grades Two and Four 
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Figure 5 

Scatterplot of Factor Analysis Structural Regression Coefficients 

for Grades Four and Six 
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Figure 6 



Scatterplot of Factor Analysis Structural Regression Coefficients 

for Grades Two and Six 
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Figure 7 



Scatterplot of Least-Squares Regression Coefficients 
for Whites and Negroes 
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Figure 8 



Scatterplot of I.cast-Squaros Regression Coefficients 
for Whites and Spanish Surnamed 
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Figure 9 

Scottcrplot of Least-Squares Regression Coefficients 
for Negroes and Spanish Surnamed 
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Figure 10 

Scatterplot of Factor Analysis Structural Regression Coefficients 

for Whites and Negroes 
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Figure 11 



Scatterplot of Factor Analysis Structural Regression Coefficients 

for Whites and Spanish Surnameo 
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Figure 12 

Scutterplot of Factor Analysis Structural Regressio 

for Negroes and Spanish Surnamod 
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I solutions iv.vo constant signs for the racial groups 
to , ,, «„• Tin- factor analysis structural regression 

solutions also have constant signs for 14 of the 39 variables, but not 
always lint rare valuables as in the least-squares solutions. 

Scatter!.; .HS of the solutions across racial groups are presentee 
in Figures 7 through 12. These soatterplots indicate that neither 
the least-squares nor the factor analysis structural regression solu- 
tions show much stability across racial groups. Perhaps this is due 
in part to the unreliable data of the 1968-69 Compensatory Education 
Evaluation as shown by the low correlations among the variables 
(rc ported in the AddsndUtiO » 

Although the solutions are not stable across racial groups, an 
important result can be seen. Factor analysis structural regression 
coefficients tend to have larger absolute values than do the least- 
squares solution for the same variables. It can also be seen that tne 
factor analysis structural recession coefficients tend to be large,- for 
the separate racial groups than they were in the solutions for 
cjrodcs two , four , und six. 

S ol ut i o ns^f_gLjVijtl.LiciLj^ 

Tables 9 through 14 give the results of splitting the set of 
V i', icibler. Into roue; My parallel halves for separate analyses. Solu- 
tions are given for the total fourth grade sample and for the three 
major racial groups v/lfhin the fourth grade sample. 
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LEAST-SQUARES SOLUTIONS FOR LIST 
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TA3LE 10 

STRUCTURAL REGRESSION SOLUTIONS (OVERFACTOR) FOR LIST A 
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SOLUTIONS (UNDERFACTOR) FOR LIST A 
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LEAST-SQUARES SOLUTIONS FOR LIST B 
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TABLE 14 

ANALYSIS STRUCTURAL REGRESSION SOLUTIONS (UNDERFACTOR) FOR LIST B 
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The results indicate that changing the set of variables in the 
analysis will change the regression coefficients. It was expected 
that this would affect the factor analysis structural regression coef- 
ficients less than it would affect the least-squares coefficients. 
Comparing these tables with Tables 6 and 8* it seems that the 
least-squares coefficients did not change as much as the factor 
analysis structural regression coefficients. The latter coefficients 
tended to increase when fewer variables were analyzed. 

Again the factor analysis structural regression coefficients 
are greater than the least— squares solutions. Substantial coeffi- 
cients hold across racial groups for many of the variables. This 
stability is true for both lists A and B. The grade four coefficients 
do not fit the stable pattern of the coefficients of the separate racial 
groups. Perhaps the heterogeneity of these racial groups attenuates 
their predictive value when they are pooled. 
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SCORING OF VARIABLES 
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26. Parent-teacher contact regarding progress Range from 0 to 3 contacts 

27. Parent-teacher contact regarding behavior Range from 0 to 3 contacts 
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-.06 


.01 


-.05 


.04 


-.01 


-.03 


-.00 


- . 04 


-.03 


.00 


-.04 


.15 


.14 


-.06 


.23 


.21 


.09 


.02 


-.02 


-.03 


.01 


.07 


.04 


-.17 


. 19 


.11 


-.09 


- .04 


-.05 


.08 


.07 


-.17 


-.03 


.03 


-.16 


-.10 


.14 


-.12 


- .15 


- .05 


-.20 


. 18 


.03 


- .08 


.30 


.21 


.05 


-.12 


-.14 


- .03 


- .69 


.05 


-.01 


.01 


. 22 


.16 


.06 


-.13 


-.13 


.09 


-.06 


.11 


.02 


-.02 


.1 1 


.09 


.20 


-.01 


-.02 


-.03 


-.13 


. 1 FI 




.50 


.07 


.03 


-.03 


- .02 


05 


.05 








. 3 


32 


- OT 


. 1 1 


. . - 


.OG 


- ,CG 






, IS 


-.06 




.35 


. *9 


-.12 


- . c ; 


-.11 


- , 0 i 


.36 


.11 


-.11 


,«*o 


.39 


.15 


.10 


.12 


.11 


.04 


- t rt 


- .14 


.14 


- .56 


-.25 


-.01 


-.01 


- .OG 


.to 


- .09 


.01 


.03 


- .09 


.05 


.02 


.07 


.17 


.OG 


. 1 1 


- .05 


-.09 


- .15 


- . C rt 


- a j 


-.34 


.06 


.00 


.10 


- .04 


- .04 


.50 


-.eo 


. c~ 


1 c 


.05 


-.14 


-.19 


-.13 


-.06 


- .08 


.26 


.09 


- . C -' 


65 


.62 


.13 


-.27 


- .41 


- .09 


-.00 


- .06 


.00 


- • Or- ■ 


. J*4 


- . C 2 


.05 




.78 


.13 


- .02 


-.38 


.91 


-.35 


* ! 


-.21 


-.02 






.11 


.04 


-.04 


.02 


- . 0^ 




-.14 


- .08 








-.02 


-.os 


.07 


.1* 




-.14 


- .12 










.00 


-.01 


-. 0 ' 


- .5 * 


-.03 


-.05 












.18 


-. 0 ' 




.23 


.02 














-.1- 


.rt 


.04 


-.11 



1 -.14 .14 

.St .05 
. 9t 
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ftOM/COLim 

1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

c 

7 

• 

9 

19 

1 1 
12 
IS 

14 

15 

16 
• 7 

ftOM/COtUHX 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
• 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
2 ! 

22 

23 

24 
2 o 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
3 ! 

32 

33 

34 

35 



CC*£O.ATJ0* KA?*IX roK 1441 T£S 36 VAHUOUS 
* • 9 10 II 12 13 94 15 16 



-.07 * 0 ! • 0 $ 



-.04 -.04 


-.Ot 


-.OS -.03 


-.05 


* .03 


-.04 


.14 


.02 


.02 


.06 


. * 2 


.07 


.02 


-.02 


-.18 


.07 


.07 


-.05 


.07 


-.11 


.92 


.01 


.14 


.02 


-.Ot 


.05 


.Ot 


.03 


.00 


-.04 




.10 


.03 


.05 


.13 


.03 


.05 


-.08 






• 60 


• t 7 


.04 


-.02 


• 02 


-.00 








.17 


.04 


-.02 


.02 


.90 










.07 


.04 


-.01 


-.02 












.93 


• ft 


-.04 



-.93 .03 

• *01 



.it 
.95 
• . 04 
.ft 
.10 
.03 
.93 
.96 
• 9 t 
-.02 
.05 
-.23 



.92 

>.07 

‘,05 

-.06 

.18 

-.04 

.04 

.07 

.26 

.09 

-.03 

.31 

>o 36 



‘.03 

-.06 

.91 

-.04 

-.09 

-.46 

-.06 

-.04 

-.»7 

-.91 

*.05 

.20 

-.21 

.66 



19 20 2 ! 

.06 .06 -. 0 ! 
•24 *.24 .10 

.01 .01 -.05 

.15 -.06 .12 

.10 .13 .19 

.08 - .08 .05 

.13 -.12 .05 

•08 -.10 .06 
.25 -.22 .18 

.04 -.06 . 0 ! 

.06 -.04 .03 

.14 .t! -.14 

.16 -.14 . I 

.38 « 3 t -.29 

.29 .25 -.23 

.17 .13 -.04 

.01 .05 . 0 ! 

.03 -.03 .09 

.83 -.54 
-.48 



22 2 3 

•.08 -.15 
-.08 -.06 
•03 .01 

.96 -.03 
.13 . 0 ! 

.01 .05 

' • 0 1 .05 

.05 . 0 ! 

.08 -.tO 
.07 .96 

.91 -.04 
.12 .05 

.M -.90 
.26 .15 

.20 .16 
.tO .02 
.05 .02 

•.07 .04 

•10 -.03 
.07 -.02 
.27 -.10 
.36 



24 


25 


26 


27 


23 


29 1 


39 


31 


52 


33 


00 


. :9 


.02 


-.03 


-.01 -.07 1 


.04 


.It 


.07 


.06 


03 


-.15 


-.01 


.04 


-.02 


.12 


.06 -.14 


-.07 


.05 


02 


.02 


-.01 


.07 


.06 -.03 -.07 


• Of 


.01 -.06 


12 


- . 04 


.Ot 


-.03 


-.02 


.tl 


.06 -.03 


-.03 


.06 


02 


-.It 


.04 


-.01 


-.05 


.13 


.04 -.’0 


- .03 


• Ot 


04 


-. 0 ! 


-.05 


.04 


.ot 


.05 


.09 -.03 


-.03 - 


-.04 


C 4 


-.05 


-.tt 


.38 


.05 


.05 


.09 -.08 


-.04 * 


*.05 


03 


- .04 


.02 


.03 


.00 


.03 


-Ot -.Ot 


.04 -.02 


02 < 


-.19 


-•04 


.10 


.09 


.11 


.03 -.08 


-.05 


.07 


02 


-.Ot 


.04 


-.83 


-.08 -.05 


.05 -.05 


-.07 


.02 


05 1 


-.00 


-.01 


.03 


.05 -.00 


.04 -.02 


-.05 - 


*.ot 


02 


. 1 4 


.00 


-.07 


-.05 -.09 - 


• 04 


.45 


.09 -.04 


01 -.12 


-.03 


.12 


.09 


.11 


.08 -.10 


-.07 


.04 


09 


.30 


-.01 


-.19 


-.09 -.18 - . 1 2 


.16 


.12 -. 1 ! 


18 


.25 


-.03 


-.12 


-.02 -.tt * 


.69 


. 1 1 


.06 -.00 


01 


• te 


-.07 


-.06 


-.Ot 


.05 -.09 


.04 


-.03 


.02 


00 


.02 


-.03 


-.Ot 


-.01 


a 03 -. 2 ! 


.09 


.00 


,00 


02 


.01 


-.04 


- .04 


-.M 


.04 


.03 


.02 


.05 -.06 


07 


.59 


.06 


-.26 


-.15 -.22 -.14 


.40 


.25 - .23 


04 


.60 


.07 


-.30 


-.19 -.17 -.14 


.39 


.23 -.20 


09 


-.50 


-.04 


.23 


• If 


.16 


.tt -.27 -.25 


.28 


f a 


.06 


.62 


-.03 


.08 -.09 - 


‘ - 08 


.05 


.09 -.94 


16 




.01 


-.02 


.00 -.05 - 


‘.OQ -.00 ■ 


-.09 -.04 




.02 


-.00 


.Ot 


.04 -.00 - 


.14 


.05 


.02 -.09 






.98 


-.34 


-.22 -.21 -.14 


.27 


.18 -.20 








-.20 « 


-.34 - 


-.06 -.00 


.to 


-.Ot 


.02 










.59 


.19 


.03 -.10 -.06 


.01 












.10 - 


.04 - 


. 1 ! 


.02 


.03 














.04 - 


• 08 ■ 


-.08 


.08 














2 « 


-.01 - 


.04 


















.?6 - 


.15 




















.29 



17 18 

.05 -.Ct 
-.01 -.04 
.14 .04 

.04 -.04 
.03 .03 

.01 -.00 
.91 -.90 
'.02 -.01 
.18 -.03 
•Of -.08 
.97 -.02 
.15 .03 

.05 -.10 
.25 .92 

-21 .17 

-.03 



54 35 

.05 .04 

-.10 -.10 

. 1 ! .09 

-.09 -.05 
-.08 -.<0 
.02 .00 
-.02 -.r 
.01 

IS *-. 2 * 

-.04 -.06 
•93 .03 

.15 .17 

-.13 -.11 
.35 .33 



.27 
.19 
.03 
.03 
.38 
.37 
• .26 



.26 

.18 

.02 

.02 

.40 

.37 

.30 



.13 .11 

-.Ot -, 0 t 

.07 .09 

.46 . 5 ) 

.01 .Ot 
-.16 -.17 
-.10 -.09 
-.!! -.12 
-.10 -.11 
.20 .21 
.10 .15 

-.14 -. 1 ! 

.73 
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• 33 
.06 
.04 
.08 
.06 
.Ot 
.03 
.02 
.15 

• 08 
.10 
.08 
• II 
.96 
.04 
.04 
.06 

36 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.04 

.05 



.02 
.Ot 
.07 
-.05 
.16 
.It 
.t <5 
-.04 
.05 
.tt 
.09 
- .Ot 
.00 
-.04 
.03 
.09 
-.02 
-.04 
-.04 
•.02 
-.04 
.05 
.06 
.03 
.34 
.51 



TABLE 22 



MEANS AND VARIANCES FOR GRADES TWO. FOUR, AND SIX 



Grade 

X 


Two 

S.D. 


Grade 

X 


Four 

S.D. 


Grade 

X 


Six 

S.D. 


1 .47 


. 50 


1 . 48 


.49 


1 .52 


.50 


96.38 


15 . 86 


117.69 


13 . 88 


141 .96 


13.47 


6.99 


. 95 


7.05 


.88 


7.14 


.76 


.50 


.38 


. 47 


.39 


.43 


. 36 


1 . 37 


. 66 


1 . 66 


. 85 


1 .92 


.98 


1 .02 


. 15 


1 .02 


.12 


1 .02 


. 12 


1 . 00 


.06 


1.00 


. 06 


1 .01 


.08 


1 .03 


• 19 


1.02 


.12 


1.01 


. 12 


1.29. 


.42 


1.35 


.44 


1 .48 


.46 


1 .58 


.40 


1 .78 


.34 


1 .92 


. 21 


.00 


.03 


.00 


.04 


.00 


. 04 


.55 


.50 


.52 


.50 


.53 


.50 


.00 


.05 


.00 


.05 


.00 


. 05 


.16 


.37 


. 13 


.34 


.11 


.31 


1.82 


. 38 


1.85 


.35 


1 .87 


. 34 


1 .27 


1 .22 


1 .40 


1.35 


1 .45 


1 . 29 


1 . 24 


.43 


1 . 22 


.42 


1 . 19 


. 39 


4633.45 


2106.17 


5082 .13 


2313 . 74 


5224 .18 


2368.28 


1060.88 


691 . 64 


1130.43 


667.56 


1184.79 


733.02 


4.01 


2:03 


3 . 83 


1 .97 


3 . 89 


1 . 97 


1 .75 


. 85 


1 . 79 


. 85 


1 .91 


. 88 


2.25 


.51 


2.29 


.52 


2.29 


.55 


3 . 67 


1.24 


3 . 81 


1.17 


3.89 


1.30 


3.95 


1 .21 


4.04 


1.16 


4.08 


1 . 08 


3.17 


1 . 55 


2 . 97 


1 .50 


3.08 


1.52 


.89 


. 83 


. 80 


. 80 


.73 


. 76 


.43 


.70 


. 45 


.72 


.41 


. 65 


.33 


.59 


. 28 


.58 


.31 


. 60 


1 .71 


.71 


__ 1 . 74 


.73 


1 .79 


. 75 


1 .93 


. 26 


* 1.91 


. 28 


1 .91 


. 28 


1 .41 


.64 


1 . 28 


.53 


1 .23 


.48 


39.97 


74.08 


35 . 47 


75.97 


25 . 67 


58.96 


3 . 25 


4.14 


2.52 • 


3 . 86 


2.57 


3.84 


6.38 


2.70 


6.39 


2 . 72 


6.36 


2.95 


1.84 


.35 


1 .88 


.32 


1 .88 


. 32 


1 . 73 


1 . 04 


1 .78 


.98 


1 .80 


.99 


2 . 24 


.77 


1 .98 


. 79 


1.80 


. 82 
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TABLE ZS (Continued) 



MEANS AND VARIANCES FOR GRADES TWO, FOUR, AND SIX 



Grade 


Two 


Grade 


Four 


Grade 


Six 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


2.62 


.81 


4.22 


1 . 25 


5.84 


1.70 


1.90 


. 54 


3 . 52 


1 . 04 


5.03 


1 .63 


9.18 


2.32 


10 . 37 


2.32 


9.83 


2.31 


N = 


1037 


N = 


2729 


N = 


2149 



358 
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TABLE 23 



MEANS AND VARLANCES FOR WHITES, NEGROES, 
AND SPANISH SURNAMED 



White 

X S.D. 


Negro 

X 


S.D. 


Spanish 

X 


Surnamed 

S.D. 


1.46 


.50 


1.49 


.49 


1.47 


.50 


117 . 8?. 


11.88 


117.29 


13.77 


118.75 


18.28 


7. OS 


.79 


7.11 


.95 


6.84 


.76 


.43 


. 39 


.47 


.40 


.57 


.34 


1 . 62 


.85 


1.70 


.86 


1.63 


.83 


1 .01 


. 07 


1.03 


.16 


1.00 


.05 


1 .01 


.07 


1.00 


.06 


1.00 


.00 


1.01 


.09 


1.02 


.15 


1.01 


.09 


1.38 


.45 


1.33 


.44 


1.39 


.46 


1 . 84 


.29 


1 . 72 


.37 


1.89 


.26 


.00 


.00 


.00 


. 00 


.00 


. 00 


.00 


. 03 


1.00 


.00 


.00 


. .00 


.00 


. 00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


. 00 


,00 


1 ? 00 


.00 


1.95 


. 22 


1.99 


.11 


1.10 


.30 


1.80 


1.57 


1 . 16 


1 .16 


1.26 


1.20 


1.09 


.28 


1 . 27 


.45 


1.37 


.48 


6294.23 


2420.60 


4427.89 2008.67 


4482 .14 


1901.82 


1400 .18 


702.67 


986.09 


615 . 28 


980.31 


549.30 


4.09 


1 . 85 


3 . 74 


1.93 


3.50 


2 . 33 


1 . 60 


.81 


1 .95 


.86 


1.58 


.79 


2.15 


.55 


2.33 


.49 


2.45 


.52 


3.96 


1 .12 


3.75 


1.21 


3 .67 


1.06 


4.18 


1.11 


3.96 


1.21 


3.98 


1.07 


2.89 


1.41 


2.97 


1.51 


3.23 


1 .66 


.87 


. 76 


.78 


.83 


.68 


. 76 


.38 


.67 


.51 


.76 


.40 


.65 


.27 


.55 


.29 


.60 


.26 


.57 


1 .90 


. 73 


1 . 68 


.71 


1.58 


.69 


1.94 


. 23 


1..90 


.29 


1 .84 


.36 


1.17 


.40 


1 . 34 


.57 


1.33 


.56 


19.07 


_ 54.88 


44.67 


84.88 


42.08 


79 . 32 


1.70 


3.37 


2.74 


3.95 


3.81 


4.27 


5.87 


2.32 


6.69 


2.89 


6.58 


2.79 


1.90 


. 29 


1.87 


.33 


1 . 85 


.36 
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TABLE 23* (Continued) 

MEANS AND VARIANCES FOR WHITES, NEGROES, 
AND SPANISH SURNAMED 



White 

S.D. 



1.78 


.98 


2.02 


.82 


4.12 


2.10 


3.48 


1 . 65 


10.72 


2.72 



N = 935 



Negro 

S.D, 



1 .86 


.98 


1 .90 


.77 


2.93 


1.90 


2.74 


1.49 


10.20 


2.51 



N= 1419 



Spanish Surnamed 



S.D. 


1.42 


.96 


2.16 


.73 


3.78 


1.06 


3.16 


.97 


10.33 


1.76 



N = 363 
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GRADE TWO FACTOR PATTERN 



04 



O 



<J> 



oo 



in ^ cm ' — t 

o o o 



CD(DH^COOCMOOO 
CD CD CD CD CD 03 O rH CD 

I I I I I II 



NCOC3ni/5CMOOOO) 

OOOhhO^NO 

II II 



OJrHCDrHCDCDCDCDOCDOCDCDOCD 

II II II II 



h ^ co m m co cm 

CD CD CD CD C4 CD CD 

I I I 



in m o 

O o H 



cocoo-cDe4cr>uDco<7>^r , cocococr>^rHLncor^ 

r-nCDCDCDCDrHrHOCDCDCDCDCDCDCDCDrHCDrH 

III I I I I II I 



o co ^ 

f-H O f-H f-H 



CO CD ^ 03 OO CO 
r-H »-H 03 CD CD 

III I 



cnrMC sj ( -HCMUDi-HOJO3C0C0 
r— I o O O CD O CD O O *“S CD rH rH 
I I I I I I 



cm ^n co 
O CD I-H 



^ 3 
rH CD 

I 



tO 



LO CM 
CD rH rH 



HCO^oocnmc^HOincn 
rH CD CD CD <3 rH CNl CO rH CD CD CD 
III I I III 



CD 

I 



COeOUDrHK^CD^^J* CO 03 
rHrHrMOCOUD^OOO 

II III 



OHCOCO^N^NNCOCD 

,-HCDCDOCDCDCDCDCDCDCD 

III 14 



CCD 



L O 



CO 



04 



O 1 CO CO CO f-H CT) 
CD CD CD CD CD CD 



CO 04 04 04 CO CM CO CO rH CO CD 

rH rH C~J rH CD rH rH rH rH rH O O O rH 

I I I I I II 



cococococo^Hinoou) uo co co co uo o co 

CDCD^TCOCOCDCDCD*-hCDCD»-h O CD CD CD «-h 

I I I I I II 



to OD *3* OO 
04 rH CD 04 



CO 

CD 

I 



tO 



rHCOCO^TOD^COtOrHOOCO 
C4 04rHrHOCDCDCDCDCDCD 
I I I I I 



OCOOM’COOOHM 1 
CD CD CD rH CO CD CD CD 



O CM <D H CO CM 

CD rH f-H CD CD CD rH 

II II 



H ^ CM S 
CD «— H CD rH 

I I 



^ CO rr O) N CM N 
H H CM CM o o 

I I 



rH 



C4 04 tO CD CO O'* rH CD CD tO 04 
rHCDCDCDCDOCDCD.-HCDCD 

II II I I 



rH N ^ CM 

CO CD OO CO rH 



tO CO 04 to 

H H O O O 
I I I 



CO 04 CD OO CO LO 04 C4 CO CO tO CO 04 CD 3 CD CO 

rH0D04OCDCDrHCDOCDCD04 04 04 04^rC0rHCS3CD 

I I I I I I I I I I I 
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Leading Decimals Omitted 



"O 

<D 

C 

— i 

c 

o 

CJ 



CM 

£3 

3 



1? 

P£ 

a 

0-1 

s 

o 

< 

Ut 



w 

Q 

s 

o 



CM 



cn 



co 



co 



LO 



NT 



CO 



CM 



O^COCDCOLOOOi— trrcM-H 

oocdooocdcdocd 

I I 



r^r-HCOCMrOCM^HTTCMLO 
O*— l^-HOCMOCOOOCD 
I I I I I I I I 



O C-s- iH 

o o 



N CO OO CO CM 
f— J O O O #— I 

I I I 



CM 

O <D CM CO \T N 
CD —4 I O O O 
I I 



N LO CM H OD CO to 
•H *— 1 CD O CD i-h 



CM LO C^. 

CD CD CD CD «— 1 



LO 



CO CM 
CM *— i 



CO LO CD OO CO CD M* CD CO ICOLOCMLOCO 

OOCM H»HiH»hOOOiHOOfMN»-iO 
I I I I I II II 



r~lCncOOOCDi— iCOi — ICMNNNM^COCOHO)^ 
O O CD O O O O O O O O CD <— I •— I *— I O O 
I I III | 



CM CM CD M* 
CD O CD 

I I 



cocd— tr^M<eoLocMtoeooocDr— * 

CDCDCDCDCDOOCDCDCDCDr— <r-iCD 

II I I I I I 



OOLOCM.— iCMCOCDCOCMr^LOM* 
CD CD CM « — l « — l .—i r-H f-H CD r— 4 

II III I | 



O OO CO H CO LO 
•— I CD CM CM CM CD 
I I I 



LOC'N.CMOOcOCDOOr^CMCOCOLDCMLOCO.— I.-HCM 
*CDCD»~H»—*CDCOCMCMi—H«—lCDCDOCDCD 
III II I 



cocor^Loaoo^HC^LOOLOKrror^cDLOO 
•— t *— «OOOCOlOLOOCM «-hOCDO »— i 
II II I I I I I I I 



do 



*— I f-H f-H TT CO CO CO CD LO CM CM CD LO OO CO M* r-H 
CMCOOCOCMOcMr-HCOCMOM^r— »OOr-HOCD 

II II I I I I || 



rHSOOtOnOOCO^O 
»— • CD •— I r— < r— « <Z> <Z> CD CD •— i 
I I I I | 



CM LO M* CO »— « OO CM H 
•— * CD CD CD CD CD CD CD 
I I I 



COCOCOhMCONOO 

c^r^tocMooLO^H 



CD LO LO •— I C^- CM ^3* 

CM *— t CM M* CO CM CO LO CD 

III I | 



CO 



O’) 

CO 



OO 



LO 
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TABLE 25 (Continued) 
FACTOR PATTERN FOR SIXTH GRADE* 
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Leading Decimals Omitted 
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-08 


11 


00 


-01 


01 


-01 


21 


-24 


-22 


-05 


-03 


01 


02 


-08 


04 


-01 


59 


-04 


-07 


-09 


03 


-26 


-02 


04 


00 


02 


00 


13 


09 


-04 


15 


-30 


-16 


07 


-08 


03 


00 


-01 


07 


-18 


-31 


07 


-19 


-10 


-07 


-07 


03 


-03 


01 


-19 


-26 


-02 


08 


02 


-15 


-15 


01 


-01 


05 


-02 


40 


-03 


-08 


10 


28 


-17 


05 


04 


00 


00 


02 


-15 


23 


-06 


-14 


05 


02 


-15 


00 


07 


-08 


01 


76 


-14 


01 


-13 


-07 


10 


-02 


00 


02 


-02 


-01 


69 


-19 


05 


-13 


-04 


15 


-02 


-04 


-05 


00 


01 


12 36 

Eigenvalues 


15 


-12 


04 


-16 


-09 


-06 


-05 


-03 


-02 


1.96 .65 

Cumulative 


.45 .37 .31 

Proportion of Total 


. 26 

Variance 


.12 


.10 


. 06 


.03 


.01 


.10 


. 14 


.16 


.18 


. 20 


. 21 


.22 


.22 


.23 


. 23T 


.23 
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TABLE 33 

FACTOR PATTERN FOR WHITES FOR LIST A 



1 


2 


3 


4 




6 


7 


8 


9 


-20 


-28 


03 


14 


00 


11 


01 


-11 


-04 


-17 


-22 


-09 


07 


-17 


10 


13 


-06 


02 


-04 


-19 


-03 


06 


-20 


-15 


05 


14 


02 


-05 


-20 


-04 


13 


-15 


-11 


-04 


14 


-01 


-07 


-08 


03 


23 


16 


09 


05 


06 


08 


00 


-07 


11 


-12 


-05 


-08 


21 


-13 


00 


42 


11 


26 


09 


-12 


19 


-06 


04 


-02 


25 


-10 


15 


-05 


00 


14 


18 


11 


-05 


05 


10 


02 


-08 


-26 


16 


-13 


-03 


03 


00 


-12 


-16 


21 


09 


01 


-09 


-03 


-04 


57 


31 


-18 


03 


-02 


04 


08 


02 


-01 


20 


11 


35 


12 


08 


-09 


04 


06 


04 


14 


04 


24 


23 


-04 


-05 


-02 


-12 


-03 


-14 


00 


27 


-11 


-03 


-17 


-06 


-02 


-05 


36 


24 


-19 


09 


-01 


-07 


06 


02 


-06 


-19 


-11 


08 


-20 


12 


12 


-03 


09 


01 


77 


-25 


-03 


-04 


00 


-05 


-04 


-04 


05 


76 


-22 


-03 


-07 


03 


-04 


-04 


-06 


04 


3" -28 
Eigenvalues 


00 


-07 


09 


04 


-04 


05 


-09 

A 


2.16 .62 .47 .31 

Cumulative Proportion of Total 


.24 

Variance 


.22 


. 14 


.13 


.04 


.11 


.15 


. 17 


.19 


.20 


.21 


.22 


.23 


.23 
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TABLE 34 



GRADE FOUR FACTOR PATTERN FOR LIST B * 



8 



00 

01 



08 

07 



-05 

-02 



18 


-16 


04 


16 


-15 


00 


10 


-11 


08 


06 


-04 


-01 


08 


-10 


-13 


-15 


-09 


29 


-38 


06 


13 


-20 


-05 


08 


-11 


10 


22 


10 


11 


-25 


-59 


20 


-14 


-18 


21 


13 


rl 3 


19 


08 


19 


08 


04 


-35 


18 


-09 


25 


-14 


-07 


-78 


-21 


-05 


-76 


-22 


-04 


-li 


-01 


-08 


Eigenvalues 




2.14 


.38 


.32 



Cumulative Proportion 
.11 .13 .15 



-10 02 07 

-02 09 19 

04 05 08 

02 12 10 

-24 -04 11 

05 02 03 

-18 -12 08 

-13 -20 12 

15 -05 06 

-08 05 04 

10 -05 08 

-28 07 -05 

-17 15 -02 

-03 12 -03 

13 02 15 

-07 -17 -03 

-03 07 “05 

01 09 “07 

-11 -18 -03 



.30 .21 .14 

of Total Variance 

.16 .18 .18 



-04 


-08 


07 


-10 


-02 


05 


06 


-06 


01 


-10 


-03 


-03 


09 


02 


05 


00 


-04 


-03 


07 


08 


06 


-02 


04 


05 


01 


-01 


-01 


-04 


-03 


-01 


-03 


04 


01 


13 


-01 


-04 


-01 


-02 


05 


05 


00 


01 


02 


01 


00 


02 


01 


01 


-16 


07 


-01 


.09 


.04 


.03 


.19 


.19 


. 19 



*Leading 
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TABLE 35 



FACTOR PATTERN FOR NEGROES FOR LIST B* 



1 


2 


3 


4 


15 


-08 


23 


-15 


20 


63 


08 


-07 


-31 


-56 


13 


10 


-06 


08 


12 


03 


-16 


29 


11 


-01 


24 


02 


-19 


18 


-35 


-12 


41 


-12 


35 


-12 


-40 


20 


70 


-11 


03 


-17 


-60 


07 


03 


07 


00 


-05 


-16 


15 


65 


-20 


19 


-12 


13 


06 


26 


25 


-23 


-04 


-29 


-28 


-16 


-19 


-09 


-18 


-15 


15 


13 


04 


29 


09 


03 


-14 


41 


-15 


23 


09 


1 J 


06 


19 


28 


Eigenvalues 






2.15 


1 . 00 


o 

00 

» 


• 

CO 



Cumulative Proportion of Total Va 
.11 .17 .21 .23 



5 


6 


7 


8 


-15 


-06 


-07 


-01 


12 


-08 


-03 


01 


-13 


-01 


07 


06 


-08 


-17 


-16 


11 


-13 


-01 


18 


-02 


-17 


-10 


-05 


03 


17 


-01 


-02 


07 


-04 


-11 


-C3 


00 


-04 


03 


02 


02 


-09 


-13 


-04 


-12 


27 


04 


07 


13 


02 


-07 


05 


-07 


-03 


11 


• -17 


02 


04 


-19 


04 


07 


08 


-11 


-13 


01 


-19 


-11 


12 


05 


-19 


08 


00 


15 


14 


-21 


04 


-06 


08 


-14 


08 


07 


. 32 


• 

to 

GO 


.15 


.10 


ance 

.25 


.26 


.27 


. 27 



^Leading Decimals Omitted 
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TABLE 36 



FACTOR PATTER*' FOR SPANISH 3 URN A MED PUPILS 

FOR LIST B* 



1 


2 


3 


4 


03 


-14 


-11 


23 


15 


38 


-36 


02 


-30 


-51 


23 


-09 


00 


00 


00 


00 


-16 


-03 


08 


12 


25 


29 


29 


10 


-30 


-44 


-16 


-13 


47 


11 


40 


-01 


63 


-20 


-11 


-13 


-56 


04 


-07 


1 1 


-01 


16 


17 


-30 


70 


-21 


-16 


-06 


-01 


-10 


16 


30 


-23 


32 


-06 


-35 


-14 


09 


-02 


-18 



7 



8 



10 



-18 



13 



06 

-22 

11 

00 

05 

05 

-05 

01 

02 

-03 

-18 

05 

-24 

11 

22 

-01 



-11 

02 

06 

00 

12 

04 

-07 

04 

-11 

27 

-19 

12 

-17 

07 

-09 

-05 
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-02 
04 
00 
20 

14 

06 
-12 
-07 
-07 

15 

07 
03 

08 
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02 

-04 

00 

00 

-02 

06 

00 
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09 
06 
08 
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08 
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04 

00 
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-08 

-03 

-09 

-03 

06 

06 

-08 

-04 

-03 

00 



-04 

01 

01 

00 

-04 

03 

02 

01 

01 

01 

-01 

-01 

-01 

-03 

02 

05 



15 02 

7 3 -09 

08 -26 


-11 

-07 

04 


08 

04 

-22 


27 

01 

-28 


-13 

18 

11 


-07 

13 

-04 


00 

07 

-05 


-15 

02 

-11 


-01 

00 

00 


Eigenvalues 
2.37 1.02 


. 63 


. 5 o 


.37 


.28 


.18 


. 3 1 


. 10 


.01 


Cumulative 
.12 .18 


Proportion 

.21 


of Total 
. 24 


Variance 
.26 .27 


. 28 


,29 


.29 


. 30 



★ 
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TAELE 37 

FACTOR PATTERN FOR WHITES FOR LIST B* 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


-05 


07 


-19 


10 


15 


-02 


16 


-05 


07 


-06 


-63 


-09 


05 


-01 


-06 


02 


02 


00 


1 6 


61 


06 


08 


00 


04 


-03 


05 


02 


11 


-10 


03 


07 


-06 


13 


15 


18 


00 


30 


-11 


-05 


03 • 


18 


-02 


-16 


15 


02 


-28 


-03 


29 


-05 


15 


02 


-01 


07 


—01 


31 


08 


-27 


11 


-24 


04 


03 


-03 


-03 


-57 


04 


38 


-05 


03 


02 


06 


-06 


01 


-73 


04 


-18 


00 


01 


09 


-04 


-07 


00 


62 


02 


14 


14 


04 


-19 


05 


-06 


03 


-06 


-04 


21 


-22 


-29 


03 


01 


03 


-01 


-71 


08 


-21 


05 


-08 


00 


-01 


12 


05 


-09 


09 


-12 


-14 


01 


-28 


-03 


01 


-05 


37 


-17 


10 


15 


-02 


23 


-02 


-10 


02 


31 


02 


03 


14 


-05 


10 


-14 


05 


-01 


19 


08 


-04 


05 


08 


03 


18 


08 


-08 


-27 


02 


-11 


04 


18 


17 


-02 


-04 


-07 


-55 


-06 


07 


36 


-09 


-10 


00 


03 


01 


-19 03 

Eigenvalues 


16 


36 


-03 


-10 


-05 


-02 


-05 

.02 


2.76 .86 .57 

Cumulative Proportion 


.44 

of Total 


. 29 

Variance 


. 25 


.14 


. 1 1 


. 15 


.19 


.22 


. 24 


.26 


.27 


.28 


. 29 


. 29 



* Leading Decimals Omitted 
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Technical Report No. 16 



X. Purpose 

Factor analysis was performed on the school variables to ascertain the 
underlying dimensions of these variables, thus obtaining a more parsimonious 
description of the cchool data. 

II* Data 

(1) Schools Sampled 

From the total of 2,920 schools initially sampled for the Compensatory 
Education Evaluation 1968-69 a stratified random sample of 290 schools 
was obtained. Technical Report No. 6, pp. 4-5, includes the procedure 
followed for selecting this stratified sample. Table I presents a summary 
of the number of schools sampled. 

Table I 

Summary of Schools Sampled 
Compensatory Education Evaluation 1968-69 

Strata 

1 2 3 4 Total 

Initial Sample 1454 876 438 152 2920 

Stratified Sample 16 52 90 132 290 

(ii) Input Variables 

The data from the Principal Questionnaire was transformed into measures 
of school variables suitable for metric analysis. Technical Report No. 

3 provides a summary of the procedures followed, ana includes a description 
and scoring for each variable. School variables labelled 300-310, 312, 
314-336, and 340-360, together with Stratum level were initially selected 
for factor analysis. 

III. Method 

Factor extraction was accomplished by a principal axis procedure. 



o 
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Squared multiple correlations were used as estimates of the communalities. (a 

An oblique rotation was performed using the Harr is- Kaiser Independent 
Clusters solution. The factors to be rotated were selected using the 
Scree Test. 

IV . R.e suits 

The initial set of correlational data revealed several variables 
for which there was very little data necessitating that they be deleted 
from further analysis. The reason for the high omission rate is attri- 
butable to lack of responses on the Principal Questionnaire as recorded on 
the item tapes and/or deletion of data that was outside the logical minimum 
and maximum values possible for each variable. Table II includes the final 
tally of the data for each variable. Variables 300-310, 312, 332-336, 
and 340-360, together with Stratum level were retained for further analyses. 
The Intercorrelations among the retained variables are presented in Table 
VI, Appendix A. Four rows of the Table VI are equivalent to one row of 
the original correlation matrix of returned variables. For example, the 
correlation between Strata and variable 302 is *09264, and the correlation 
between variables 309 and 357 is .05468. The means and standard deviations 
are presented in Table III. 



\ 




^ a ^The biomedical computer programs HMD 0’3D— Corre lat Ion With Item Dolotlon- 
and BMD 03M-Ceneral Factor Anal ys l s-wure used for this computation. 
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Table II 

Summary of Input Data for 
Factor Analysis of School Variables 



Variable 

No. 


Total No. 
of Responses 


Variable 

No. 


Strata* 


290 


320 


300* 


284 


321 


301* 


255 


322 


302* 


274 


323 


303* 


223 


324 


304* 


138 


325 


305* 


263 


326 


306* 


290 


327 


307* 


287 


328 


308* 


285 


329 


309* 


282 


330 


310* 


278 


331 


312* 


282 


332 


314* 


54 


333* 


315 


59 


334* 


316 


58 


335* 


317 


167 


336* 


318 


187 


340* 


319 


152 


341* 


* Retained for further 


analyses 



Total No. 
of Responses 


Variable 

No. 


Total No. 
of Responses 


65 


342* 


290 


70 


343* 


290 


65 


344* 


290 


26 


345* 


290 . 


32 


346* 


290 


28 


347* 


290 


43 


348* 


29C 


51 


349* 


?90 


43 


350* 


290 


27 


351* 


290 


29 


352* 


285 


30 


353* 


275 


243 


354* 


277 


282 


355* 


244 


233 


356* 


247 


236 


357* 


248 


287 


358* 


231 


290 


259* 


235 


290 


360* 


176 



*3 5? *9 
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Table III 

Means arid Standard Deviations of School Variables 
Compensatory Education Evaluation 1968-69 



4 



Strata 


300 


301 


302 


303 


3. 1655 


• 

00 

vO 

vO 


62.4627 


.9332 


.3270 


.9114 


252.8381 


39.2523 


. 1088 


.3323 


290 


284 


255 


274 


223 


309 


310 


312 


332 


333 


.1735 


1204 


3. 1454 


1.1934 


2.0571 


.1383 


.1393 


2.4502 


.4161 


1.9682 


282 


278 


282 


243 


282 


342 


343 


344 


345 


346 


1.4655 


1.2379 


1.7690 


1.0414 


1.0138 


.4997 


.4266 


.4222 


.1995 


.1168 


290 


290 


290 


290 


290 


352 


353 


354 


355 


356 


1.8000 


1.4218 


.5146 


.9316 


63.6640 


.4007 


.4948 


.4021 


.1970 


3.4706 


285 


275 


277 


244 


247 



304 


305 


306 


307 


308 


.9722 


. 1665 


1.3552 


4.7596 


,0204 


. 1016 


. 1662 


.4794 


L . 6624 


.0594 


138 


263 


290 


287 


285 


334 


335 


336 


340 


341 


1.1931 


1.6356 


2.8397 


1. 1276 


1.6207 


.3956 


1.0572 


1.6092 


.3342 


.4861 


233 


236 


287 


290 


290 


347 


348 


349 


350 


351 


1.2897 


1.5828 


1.1483 


1.6000 


1.0448 


.4544 


.4940 


.3560 


.4907 


,2073 


290 


290 


290 


290 


290 


357 


358 


359 


360 




63.9234 


64.0043 


3. 0085 


36.3239 




3.1824 


3.0836 


1.0978 


22.5896 




248 


231 


235 


176 





385 




The principal axis factor extraction yielded twenty-two factors 
(corresponding to the positive eigenvalues of the intercorrelation matrix 
of variables with SMC's along the diagonal) which accounted for 45.1 
percent of the total variance. 

Using the Scree Test (Fig. 1) the first ten factors (which accounted 
for 38.3 percent of the total variance) were retained for rotation. The 
results of the oblique rotation (Harris-Kaiser Independent Clusters solution) 
of the ten factors are t/ummarized in Table IV. The intercorrexation 
matrix of factors is included in Table V. 
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Fig. I 

Graph of Eigenvalues Against Number of Eigenvalues 
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Table IV 

Factor Pattern*for Factor Analysis of School Variables 
(Harris-Kaiser (Independent Clusters) Oblique Solution) Factor 



Variable 


j . 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


12 


Strata 


-216 






-561 












300 






859 














301 






808 














302 


154 


-137 


-101 


-172 




166 




-294 




303 


2 25 


280 






151 






543 




304 




-155 


104 


-197 


187 






278 


-343 


305 






-117 


151 


446 


-182 


-132 






306 


129 




265 




122 




-145 


-119 




307 






-174 


333 


-111 






-203 


-102 


308 


-120 




-.:28 












-124 


309 




132 


111 


-186 




-167 


277 


-275 




310 


318 




-173 


-188 


303 


-122 


163 




123 


312 






105 


651 


115 










332 


-151 


-186 


-146 


129 


492 


136 


107 




-119 


333 


677 




162 


111 








115 




334 


-239 




143 


172 


410 


122 




183 




335 


140 


I ±3 104 






484 








172 


336 


462 








162 


-111 








340 


-166 


136 


190 


-118 




-351 




155 


322 


341 




138 








409 








342 












591 








343 




639 






-181 


143 




113 




344 


137 








115 


518 




-108 




345 




126 










506 






346 




-104 














584 


347 




434 


-101 




229 


101 




-166 




348 




177 


181 




120 






-455 




349 




754 
















350 




232 






292 






-317 




351 














575 






352 


-261 




127 




114 


280 




263 


138 


353 




148 






251 




198 






FR?C 354 






162 


-408 


274 








-180 






126 


387 


-192 
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Table IV (con't) 



Variable 


J. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8_ 


9 


356 




865 
















357 




878 
















358 




806 
















359 


807 








104 










360 


769 








-130 










Variance 
of Oblique 
Factors 2 


.430 


2.260 


1.577 


1.877 


1.353 


1.455 


1.233 


.872 


1.130 



* Factor loadings whose absolute valoe is less than or equal to . 1 have not been 
entered in the table 
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Table V 

Correlations* Between Oblique Factors for School Variables 



Factor 


J. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




1 




-050 


009 


085 


240 


174 


-106 


037 


404 


-109 


2 






083 


161 


103 


067 


-001 


-005 


-049 


035 


3 








011 


111 


217 


349 


-004 


-189 


116 


4 










198 


218 


-018 


198 


-014 


008 


5 












244 


-002 


-028 


-032 


095 


6 














090 


081 


-084 


on 


7 
















-067 


-241 


050 


8 


















045 


-048 


9 




















-139 



10 



*!.uaUing decimal points are omitted 
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VI. Identification and Interpretation of Factors 

L. Factor 1 . The principal loadings on factor 1 are from the following 
variables : 

V333--Percent of school Negro 

V336--Percent of pupils in school with families on welfare 
V359--Percent of families whose head of household did not complete 
eighth grade, 

V360--Percent of pupils more than one grade level below national 
norm in achievement 

This factor appears to be a measure of socio-economic deficit and 
educational deficit of both the head of the household and the children 
of the household. The significant loading of V333--Percent of school 
Negro — on this factor together with relatively high first order correla- 
tions between V333 ',nd the remaining three variables indicates that socio- 
economic and education deficit are more prevalent in areas with a higher 
concentration of Negros. This factor will be named socio-economic and 
educational deficit . 

2. Factor 2. This factor, named age of reading text , received its 

highest loadings from the following three variables: 

V356 — Copyright date of Grade 2 reading text: 

V3 57 --Copyright date of Grade 4 reading text 

V358-- Copyright dste of Grade 6 reading text 

3. Factor 3. The highest loadings on factor 3 are from the following 
variables: 

V343--Assignment of teachers to regular programs (Years of Teacher 
Experience) 

V347--Assignment of teachers to Academically disadvantaged Programs 
v (Teacher Preference) 

V349-- Assignment to Academically Disadvantaged Programs (Years 
of Teacher Experience) 

This factor measures the policy of assigning teachers by experience. 

The remaining assignment variables did not load on this factor. Hence, 
this factor is named teacher assigrment by experience . 

4. Factor 4. Factor four is name d age of school , in accord with the 
following tvjo variables which have the largest loadings: 



0 
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V330-- Average Daily Membership: Total School Size 
V301-- Average Daily Membership: Grade Two 

5. Factor 5^ This factor is a "doublet" with high loadings from two 

variables : 

Straf.a--School District Size (population) 

V3 12-- Urbanism of School Location 

These variables load in opposite directions which is to be expected since 
the lower stratum numbers correspond to the school districts with larger 
pupil populations. Consequently this factor will be named urbanism . of 



s chool . 

6. Factor 6 , This factor has its principal loadings from the following 
variables: 

V305 — Stability of school population 
V332 — Percent of school American Indian 
V334 — Percent of school Oriental 
V335--Percent of school Spanish sur-named 
This factor measures the proportion of students belonging to minority 
groups other than Negros. The high loading of V305--"Stability of school 
population" is suggestive, taking into account the scoring of this variable, 
of a degree of mobility. This factor is named school non-Negro minority 
composition . 

7. Factor 7. This factor has its principal loadings from the following 



var iables : 
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V340 — Assignment of Teachers to P-egular Programs (Random) 

V341 — Assignment of Teachers to Regular Programs (Teacher Preference) 

V342 — Assignment of Teachers to Regular Programs (Special Teacher 

Training) 

<■ V344- -Assignment of Teachers to Regular Programs (Qualification 

of Teacher) 

This factor measures the extent to which teachers are assigned to regular 
programs on the basis of their competencies, as reflected by specialized 
training or qualifications, or on the basis of their stated preferences. 
Although V340-- "Assignment of Teacher to Regular Programs (Random)" has 
a high loading, it loads in the opposite direction and possesses the lowest 
pattern coefficient when compared to the remaining three variables. 

Unlike factor 3 (and 9 and 10 which follow), this factor refers only to 
the assignment of regular teachers. Factor 7 is named teach er assignment 

331 
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to regular programs by specialized teacher training. Qualification, or stated 
teacher preference , 

8. Factor 8. Factor 8 is a teacher assignment factor with the following 
two variable^ possessing high loadings cn it: 

V345--Assignmant of Teachers to Regular Programs (Other) 

V351-- Assignment of Teacher to Academically Disadvantaged Pro- 
grams (Other) 

This factor reflects the policy assigning teachers to either regular or 
academically disadvantaged programs by means other than stated teacher 
preference, specialized teacher training, years of teaching experience, 
qualification of teacher, or random assignment. No specific data was 
received to reveal the nature of what other assignment may involve. 
Consequently no name has been attached to this factor. 

9. Factor 9. The principal loadings on factor 9 are from the following 
variables : 

V303--Public School Participants in Disadvantaged Program as 
a Percent of Average Daily Membership 
V348- -Assignment of Teachers to Academically Disadvantaged Pro- 
grams (Special Teacher Training) 

V350--Assigriinent °f Teachers to Academically Disadvantaged Pro- 
grams (Qualification of Teacher) 

This factor measures the percent of school participation in Compensatory 
Education Programs# The loadings of V348 and 350, in opposite directions 
to V303 , suggest that the smaller the school participation in Compensatory 
programs, the more likely that assignment of teachers to academically 
disadvantaged programs is by specialized training or qualification. This 
factor is named percent: of school participat ion in Programs for th e 
Academi cally Disadvantaged in accordance with the highest (in absolute 
value) loading on ir 

10. Factor 10 . The following three variables have high loadings on 
this factor: 

V304--Public School participants in Disadvantaged Programs as a 
Percent of all Participants in Disadvantaged Programs 
V340 — Assignment of Teachers to Regular Programs (Random) 

V345 — Assignment of Teachers to Academically Disadvantaged Pro- 
grams (E.andom) 

392 
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Factor 10 is similar to factor 9 in that both have assignment variables 
and a participation variable with significant loadings. Factor 10 diifers 
from factor 9 in that the highest loading corresponds to an assignment 
variable t Thus factor 10 is named teacher assignment by randomization . 

Factors 1 and 9 have a substantial positive correlation, .40. This 
correlation, coupled with the positive correlation (.24) for factors 
1 and 5 indicates that the greatest percentage of school participants in 
academically disadvantaged programs is most likely to be found in urban 
areas in which there is a socio-economic and educational deficit. 

The positive correlations between factors 5 and 6 (.24), 1 and 6 
(.17), 4 and 5 (.20) and 4 and 6 (.22) reveal that there is a larger per- 
centage of "minority" students in the larger, more populated schools which 
are likely to be found in urban centers. 

The correlation (.22) between factors 3 and 6 suggests that in those 
schools in which the non- Negro minority composition in relatively high, 
teachers are more likely to be assigned to teaching programs on the basis 
of their experience. 

Factor 9 correlates negatively with both factor 3 (-.19) and factor 
7 (-.24). Inspection of the variables involved and the particular con- 
figuration of pattern coefficients, coupled with the first order correlations 
between the respective variables, reveals no systematic relationship 
between teacher assignment to regular or academically disadvantaged teaching 
programs. 
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Appendix A 
Table VI 

Correlations Among School Variables 
Compensatory Education Evaluation 1968-69 
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III. 
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Purpose 

Factor anrlysis was performed on the teacher variables to determine 
ttie underlying dimensions of the variables, thus obtaining a more par- 
simonious description of the teacher data. 

Data 

(i) Teachers Sample 

From the total of 22,067 teachers initially sampled for the Compen- 
satory Education Evaluation 1968-69 a stratified random sample of 1016 
teachers was obtained. Technical Report No. 6, pp. 2-4, summarizes the 
procedure followed fer selecting this stratified sample. Table I presents 
a summary of the number of teachers sampled. 

Table I 

Summary of Teachers Sampled 
Compensatory Education Evaluation 1968-69 

1 

Initial Sample 12683 

Stratified Sample 142 

(ii) Input Variables 
The data from the Teacher Questionnaire was transformed into measures 

of teacher variables suitable for metric analysis. Technical Report No. 

3 provides a summary of the procedure followed, and includes a description 
and scoring for each variable. Teacher variables labelled 200-205, 207, 
209-211, 216-228, and 233-237 together with Stratum level, were selected 
for the factor analysis . The remaining variables were in a form not 
suitable : >r factor analysis. 

Method 

Factor extraction was accomplished by a principal axis procedure. 

Squared multiple correlations were used as estimates of the coir- inalities, (a) 

w The Biomedical computer programs BMD03D-Correlat ion With Item Deletion-and 
3MD03M-General Factor Analysis-were used for this computation. 




Strata 



2 


3 


4 


Total 


5911 


2636 


837 


22067 


228 


295 


351 


1016 



2 



An oblique rotation was performed using the Harr is-Kaiser Independent 
Clusters solution. The factors to be rotated were selected using the Scree 
Test. 

IV. Results 

The results of the correlational analysis are summarized in Table 
XI* Although there were eight variables for which there was a relatively 
high incidence of missing data (attributable to lack of responses on the 
Teacher Questionnaire as recorded on the Item Tapes and/or deletion of 
data that was outside the logical minimum and maximum values possible for 
each variable), they were retained for further analysis since they were 
meaningful to the interpretation of the analysis itself and would not 
lead to an indeterminate solution. 

The principal axis factor extraction yielded fifteen factors (cor- 
responding to the positive eigenvalues of the intercorrelation matrix of 
variables with SMC 1 s along the diagonal) which accounted for 42.0 perceut 
of the total variance. 

Application of the Scree test (Fig. 1) revealed that eight factors 
should be retained for rotation* The results of the oblique rotation 
(Harris-Kaiser Independent Clusters solution) of the eight factors are 
summarized in Table III. The intercorrelation matrix of factors is included 
in Table IV. 
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Table II 

Correlation* Among Teacher Variables 



Compensatory Education Evaluation 1968-69 





Strata 


200 


201 


202 


203 


204 


205 


207 


?09 


210 


X 


2.8415 


1.9515 


1.8666 


4. 1919 


3.2142 


2.5653 


1.3867 


2.5267 


1.5423 


.6946 


S . D . 


1.0511 


.8026 


.3402 


1.6449 


1.6135 


.9403 


.4872 


1.1004 


.4985 


.9344 


n 


1016 


1011 


1012 


1011 


1013 


1010 


1006 


1012 


1016 


1015 



Var : 




















Strata 


0380 


-0093 


1132 


1091 


0667 


3744 


-1597 


1604 


-1493 


200 




-3854 


0041 


-0464 


0187 


0232 


-0570 


0461 


-0118 


201 






1608 


1638 


1245 


0104 


1032 


0006 


-0556 


202 








7239 


6706 


2035 


-0469 


0203 


-0443 


203 










. 6357 


1661 


-0750 


0300 


-0444 


204 












0987 


0574 


-0534 


0060 


205 














-1473 


0739 


-0591 


207 
















-0742 


0406 



209 -7136 

210 
211 
216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 




Table II (con't) 





211 


216 


217 


218 


219 


220 


221 


222 


223 


224 


X 


1.5143 


. 8466 


11.3347 


1.0988 


2.5858 


1.0873 


1.5725 


3.4236 


18.1229 


1. 1406 


S.D. 


.9141 


.3606 


16.0058 


.4664 


2.1170 


.3601 


1.2036 


1.4094 


10.8820 


.4475 


n 


978 


639 


995 


749 


932 


722 


772 


1001 


1001 


1010 



) 



Var: 

Strata 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 
207 

209 

210 
211 
216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 



-1673 0515 

-0807 -0195 

0274 -0060 

-0723 0164 

-0520 -0086 

-0030 -0055 

-0624 0132 

0442 -0258 

-3993 -0322 

4192 0288 

0593 



-3544 -0679 

-0758 -0830 

-0653 -0179 

-1170 0269 

-1022 -0336 

-0880 0181 

-1412 0031 

1356 0867 

-1896 -0940 

2390 0717 

2527 0938 

0520 0634 

1153 



-4763 


-1833 


-0449 


-0302 


-0003 


0034 


-0526 


-0177 


-0529 


-0201 


-0409 


-0203 


-1641 


-0320 


1420 


-0035 


-2134 


-1478 


1915 


1062 


1987 


0667 


-0686 


0437 


4994 


-0117 


0298 


1622 

-0140 



-2452 


-2442 


-0016 


0687 


-0007 


-0526 


-0359 


-1316 


-0134 


-1319 


-0150 


-0860 


-1585 


-1458 


1150 


1226 


-1560 


-1428 


1088 


1824 


1843 


1690 


-0454 


0311 


3347 


4248 


1521 


0318 


1247 


3637 


1893 


0001 

3153 



-2019 


-0798 


-1399 


-0813 


0195 


-0006 


-0599 


-0639 


-0592 


-0665 


-0713 


-0946 


-0750 


-0681 


1318 


1910 


-1030 


-0332 


1158 


0165 


1681 


0372 


0447 


-0233 


2908 


0443 


2154 


0436 


1112 


0922 


0458 


1608 


2864 


-0103 


2459 


0491 

0264 
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Table II (con't) 



225 

X 1.4891 
S.D. 1.2687 
n 869 



226 227 

2.2526 1.5262 

1.5543 1.3885 

952 859 



228 233 

1.3025 17.2848 
1.1739 4.1318 

810 927 



234 


235 


5010 


] . 6294 


7132 


.8495 


984 


931 



236 237 

2.4828 1.2495 

.8787 .6540 

819 950 



Var : 
Strata 
200 
201 
202 

203 

204 

205 
207 

209 

210 
211 
216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 

223 

224 

225 
2?6 

227 

228 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 



-0982 


-0305 


0205 


-0246 


0141 


0190 


-0691 


0259 


-0222 


0319 


-0509 


0191 


-0811 


-0103 


0879 


0087 


-1072 


-0885 


0887 


0820 


1564 


1457 


1058 


1396 


2480 


2080 


1304 


0730 


0916 


0464 


-0259 


-0229 


2265 


1445 


2011 


2345 


1867 


1582 


0229 


-0130 

5897 



-1049 


-1416 


-0485 


-0300 


0055 


-0005 


3538 


-0375 


-0231 


-0123 


-0009 


-0006 


-0850 


-0725 


0663 


0928 


-0954 


-0252 


0963 


0191 


1648 


1564 


0881 


0289 


2661 


2784 


1021 


1487 


1182 


0669 


0638 


0219 


2169 


1822 


1895 


1975 


1689 


1654 


0407 


0278 


7307 


6536 


5477 


4118 

7007 



2035 
-0425 
0154 
1486 
17 53 
1040 
1356 
-1509 
0829 
-0769 
= 0782 
0567 
-1053 
-0602 
-2202 
-0518 
-0368 
-1527 
-0801 
-0407 
-0136 
0525 
-0344 
-0238 



-0489 


-0577 


-0543 


0869 


0422 


-0748 


-0940 


-0317 


-0919 


-0675 


-0691 


-0378 


-0685 


-0812 


0816 


0046 


-1160 


-1054 


1243 


1313 


0321 


1149 


0542 


0226 


0852 


1152 


-0151 


1258 


1645 


1831. 


-0200 


1117 


-0158 


0288 


0368 


0908 


0339 


0392 


-0365 


-0074 


0516 


0673 


0714 


0372 


0436 


0132 


0212 


-0155 


0467 


-0363 




0301 



-1340 


-0193 


-2967 


-0526 


0641 


-0113 


-1459 


0050 


-1020 


-0348 


-0872 


-0287 


-1187 


-0430 


0166 


0141 


-0650 


-050? 


0560 


0606 


0955 


0617 


0572 


-004& 


0662 


0372 


0384 


0683 


0930 


1180 


1063 


0814 


0400 


0098 


0952 


-0035 


1285 


-0197 


0309 


0190 


0174 


0325 


-0163 


0241 


-0045 


0145 


0109 


0201 


-0163 


-0003 


0222 


0430 


3442 


3917 



2730 



* Leading deicmal points are omitted. 
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Table III 

Factor Pattern* for Factor Analysis of Teacher Variables 
(Harris-Kaiser Independent Clusters Oblique Solution) 
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/ariable 


1 


2 


3 


4 


t 

_/ 


6 


7 


8 


Strat a 






5139 








-2000 




7,00 












6531 






201 




1364 








-4891 






202 




CM 

r** 

00 














203 




79*1 














204 




7756 














205 






3896 












207 






-3313 






-1024 






2C9 








-8079 










210 








8092 










211 








4266 








1460 


216 






1964 










1017 


217 














4840 


3377 


218 










1054 




-2559 


3599 


219 






-2201 




1012 




6334 


-103- 


220 






-3311 


1135 


1326 




-4443 


2173 


221 
















5843 


222 














3841 


3 JO 


223 












*1375 




445 


224 






-3220 








-1520 




225 


8428 
















226 „ 


5772 




2495 








1142 




227 


3720 
















228 


7748 
















233 






2758 








-1079 




234 




- 1013 




1322 




-1216 


2176 


-1801 


235 










6397 


1284 






236 




- 1052 






4777 


-2787 






237 










5417 






-1067 


Variance 
of Factors: 


2.4497 


2.03' 7 7 


1.0229 


..5422 


1.0015 


.8349 


1.2023 


1.176 



<ST ~ly factor pattern coefficients greater than .1000 in 
ERIC ding decimal points are omitted* 4C5 



absolute value are shown. 
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Table IV 

Correlations* Among Oblique Factors for Teacher Variables 



1 2 

1 -0418 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



3 


Factor 

4 


5 


-0706 


1553 


0559 


2269 


-0411 


-1295 




-2473 


-2135 






2279 



6 


7 


8 


-0492 


2841 


4784 


-0804 


-1657 


-1324 


1191 


-4963 


-4627 


-0414 


3274 


3764 


-1253 


1744 


207 9 




-0052 


-0^1-3 



5077 



* Leading demical points are omitted. 
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IV. 




Identification and Interpretation of Factors 

Factor J.. Factor 1 is named class participation in programs for the 
academic disadvantaged in accord with the following; four variables which 
load the highest on it: 

V225--Class participation in programs ior academic disadvantaged 
Mathemat ics 

V226-~Class participation in programs for academic disadvantaged 
Reading 

V227-~Class participation in programs for academic disadvantaged 
Language 

V228 — Class participation in programs for academic disadvantaged 
Other 

Factor 2. The principal loadings on factor 2 are from the following 
variables : 

V202- -Teacher 1 s experience 
V203--Years in this school 

V204-~Exper ience vs. years in present school 
The high first-order intercorrelations between these variables 
indicate that the toachers spend the majority oi heir years teaching 
within one school, suggesting a lack of mobility among teachers. 

Variable 224, identified by the name Stability of tea; *ing does not 
load on this factor. It appears that this variables measures a different 
component of stability when compared to variables 202, 203, and 204, 
namely the rate of teachers absences within a school year* (Inspection 
of the first order intercorrelation matrix reveals a positive correlation 
between variable 224 and variable 207-Teacher absenteeism). Thus, 
factor 2 will be named teacher experience . 

Factor 3 . The largest loadings on factor 3 are from the following 
variables: 

Streta--Di ict size (population) 

V205- -Residence 
V207 --Teacher absenteeism 
7220--Percent of class orientel 
V224--Stability of teaching 

This factor 13 a measure of district size and urbaniem, reflecting 
the smaller the district, the mo^^^.ely teachers reside within the 
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attendance neighborhood of the school. The loadings of the three 
remaining variables on this factor are compatible with -his interpretation. 
Therefore, this factor will be named urbanism of school . 

Factor 4. The principal bsdings on factor 4 are from the following 
variables : 



V209- -Trailing for teaching assignment 

V210--Extensiveness of training for teaching disadvantaged 
V2 11- -Amount of recent training for teaching disadvantaged 
Thi 3 factor measures the extent to which teachers received formally 
organized training in the teaching of the academically disadvantaged. 
Although V209 loads in the opposite direction to V210 and V211, this is 
explained by the scoring procedure used for this variable. Factor 
4 is named training for teaching academically disadvantaged, childre n. 

Factor J5. Factor 5 received its highest loadings from the following 
variables: 

V235- -Classroom grouping -Mathematics 
V236 — Classroom group ing-Reading 
V237 --Classroom grouping -Language 

These variables indicate the procedure by which pupils are grouped 
for instruction within the classroom. The classroom groupings included 
total class as one group, two groups, three groups, more than three 
groups, and individualized instruction. The higher a class scores on these 
variables, the more individualized the classroom organization. Accordingly, 
Factor 5 is named classroom organization. 

Factor 6. Factor 6 is a "doublet" with high loadings from the following 
two variables: 

V200— Grade taught 
V201--Teache.r ' s sex 

The opposite loadings of these two variables on this factor, coupled 
with the fact that their first-order intercorrelation is negative indicates 



that the proportion of female teachers is greater than the proportion 
of male teachers for the lower grades. Factor 6 is therefore named 
teacher sex by grade Interactio n. 

Factor 1 _. The principal loadings on Factor 7 are from the following 
variables : 




V217--Proportion of pupils venose families are on welfare 
V219--Percent of class Negro 
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V220--Percent of class Oriental (negative loading) 

V222--Percent of class below grade level in reading 
Factor 7 appears to be a measure of socio-economic and educational 
deficit. The significant loading of \7219-?ercent of class Negro-on this 
factor together with the relatively high positive intercorrelations 
between V219 and variables 217 and 222 indicates that socio-economic and 
educational deficit are more prevalent in areas with a higher concentration 
of Negros. This factor will be named socio-economic and educational 
deficit . 

Factor 3. The largest loadings cn this factor are from the following 
variables : 

V217--Proportion of pupils whose families are on welfare 

V218--Percent of class American Indian 

V221--Percent of class Spanish-surnamed 

V222 — Percent of class below grade level in reading 

V223--Class stability 

This factor measures the proportion of pupils in a class who are 
either American Indian or Spanish sur -named American including pupils 
of Cuban, Mexican, Puerto Rican, or Spanish descent. The high loading of 
V223--"Class stability"-taking into account the scoring of this variable 
and coup lad with the first-order correlations between V223 and variables 
218 and 221 is suggestive of a degree of mobility among these minority 
groups. This factor is named American Indian-Spanish surnamed class 
composition. 
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k Factors 7 and 8 have a substantial positive correlation, .51. This 
correlation, coupled with the negative correlations (-.50 and-. 46) for 
factors 3 and 7 and 3 and 8 respectively, indicates that the greater 
the percentage of minority group pupils in a class the more likely the 
class is in an urban area in which there is a socio-economic and educational 
deficit. 

Both factor 7 and factor 8 correlate positively ( .28 and .48 
respectively) with factor 1, indicating that the percent of participation 
in programs for the academically disadvantaged Is more prevalent in those 
area3 characterized by a socio-economic und educational deficit and a 
large, relatively speaking, minority population. 
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The correlations of factor 4 with factors 3, 7 and 8 (-.25, .33, 
and .38 respectively) indicate that teachers in the larger urban schools 
in which there is a sod o -economic and educational deficit and a relatively 
large minority class composition have participated in a greater number of 
formally organized programs in the teaching of academically disadvantaged 
children. 

The correlations of factor 5 with factors 7 and 8 (.17 and. 21) 
suggest that Instruction Is more Individualized in these schools characterize 
by a socio-economic and educational deficit and a relatively large minority 
composition. This result Is rather surprising in. light of antecedent 
expectations. 

Factors 2 and 3 correlate .23, suggesting that teachers with more 
years of teaching experience tend to have more formally organized training 
in the teaching of academically disadvantaged children. The correlation 
of factor 4 with factor 5, .23, suggests that teachers who have participated 
In formal organized training for teaching academically disadvantaged 
children tend to organize their classes on a more individualized basis. 
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I. Purpose 

Factor analysis was performed on the pupil output variables. Grade 
two, to ascertain the underlying dimensions of these variables, thus 
obtaining a more parsimonious description of the pupil outcome data. 



II. Data 

(i) Pupils Sampled 

From the total of 36,609 Grade two pupils initially sampled for the 
Compensatory Education Evaluation 1968-69 a stratified random sample of 
3510 pupils was obtained. Technical Report No. 6, pp. 1-2, includes the 
procedure followed for selecting this stratified sample. Table I is a 
summary of the number of Grade two pupils sampled. 

Table I 

Summary of Grade TWo Pupil 3 Sampled 
Compensatory Education Evaluation 1968-69 







Strata 










l 


2 


3 


4 


Total 


Initial Sample 


21339 


9724 


4252 


1294 


36609 


Stratified Sample 


509 


820 


1056 


1125 


3510 


(ii) Input Variables 












The data from the Pupil 


Questionnaire were 


transformed 


into measures 


of pupil variables suitable 


for metric 


analysis. 


Technical 


Report No. 


3 provides a summary 


of the 


procedures 


followed. 


and includes a descriptio 



and scoring for each variable. 

C 3 ) 

From the total of 191 pupil variables originally formed, 55 
variables related to pupil outcomes and for which there was sufficient 



Additional variables were originally included, but due to the high 
incidence of omitted data, the resulting correlation matrices were ill- 
conditioned. The reason for the high omission rate is attributable to 
lack of responses on the Pupil Questionnaire as recorded on the item 
tapes and/or deletion of data that was outside the logical minimum and 
maximum values possible for each variable. 
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data were selected for factor analysis. A pupil outcome was defined 
as a change in pupil academic performance or behavior during the 1968-69 
school year. Table II provides a list of the pupil variables analyzed. 

III. Method 

Factor extraction was accomplished by a principal axis procedure. Squared 
multiple correlations were used as estimates of the communal it ies. 

An oblique transformation was performed using the Harris-Kaiser 

Independent Clusters solution. The factors to be transformed were selected 

( c ) 

using the Scree Test. 

IV. Results 

The intercorrelations among the 55 pupil variables are presented 
in Table VII, Appendix A. Included in this table are the mean, standard 
deviation, and total number of cases for each variable. 

The principal-axis factor extraction produced 30 factors (corresponding 
to the positive eigenvalues of the intr ; rcorrelation matrix of variables with 
squared multiple correlation coefficients along the diagonal) which accounted 
for 50.4 percent of the total variance. 

The results of the Scree Test (Fig. 1) revealed that 24 factors, 
accounting for 50.0 percent of the tc al variance, should be retained 
for factor transformation. The resu of the oblique transformation 
(Harris-Kaiser Independent Clusters ition) of the 24 factors are 
summarized in Table III. The interc relation matrix of factors appears 
as Table IV. 



The Biomedical computer programs BMD 03D-Correlation With Item 
Deletion-and BMD 03M-General Factor Analysis-were used for this 
computation. . 

^ Cattell, Raymond B. Ed. Handbook of Multivariate Experimented 
Psychology . Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1966 p.241. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

14 

15 

16 

19 

25 

26 

27 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
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Table li 

Outcome and Related Data for 
Factor Analysis of Pupil Variables 



Name 



Variable Name 

No. 



Strata 

Sex 

Age 

Months in class 
Average absences /mo nth 
Number of schools attended 
Neglected child 
Delinquent child 
Migrant 

Home language other than 
English 

Occupational level of 
head of household 

Family on welfare 

Income/ family member 

Urbanism of home 

Expectation, attitude 

Expectation, ability 

Recommended reading level 

Critical needstmathematics 

Critical needs; reading 

Critical needs; language 

Critical needs; culture 

Critical needs •' health 

Critical needs; psychology 

Critical needs* special 

Critical needs food 

No critical needs 

No. of hrs. part, in 
mathematics program for 
disadvantaged 



54 


No. 


of hrs. part, in reading 




for 


disadv. 


55 


No. 


of hrs. part, in language 




for 


disadv. 


50 


Total no. of hrs. part. 



in programs for academically 
disadvantaged 

76 Handling property 

77 Completing assignments 

78 Attentiveness 

79 Creativity 

80 Relationship with adult3 

81 Relationship with pupils 

82 Disruptive behavior 

83 Oral instructions 

84 Written instructions 

86 Self concept 

87 Dress habits 

89 Attendance 

90 Reading, proficiency 

91 Mathematics proficiency 

92 Oral expression 

93 Awareness 

94 Aspirations 

95 Liking for teachers 

96 Independent learning 

97 Pupils productive work (academic) 

98 Pupils productive work (other) 

101 Pupils interest in Mathematics 

102 Pupils interest in Reading 

103 Pupils interest in Language 

133 No. of pupils in household 
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Table III 

Factor Pattorn* for Factor Analysts of Pupil Variables: Grads 2 
(llarris-Kaiser Independent Clusters Oblique Solution) 



Factor 



Variable 123 



5 6.7 8 



Strata 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 
9 

10 

14 

15 

16 
19 

25 

26 
27 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 



53 




54 




55 




56 




76 


-104 


77 




78 




79 




80 




81 




82 




83 


853 


84 


855 


86 


136 


87 




89 




90 




91 




92 





134 

161 

-685 

873 

900 

122 

-177 

1.053 

266 



-1766 

710 

-633 

-415 



120 



-693 

331 

879 

205 

-208 

-128 



-327 



138 



833 

805 

394 



184 157 



415 



109 

282 



125 

568 



620 

157 



9 10 11 12 



197 



468 

480 

110 



139 

328 



181 



1.114 

623 



106 123 



145 

-185 



O 

ERIC 



6 



Tablo III (con't) 



Variable 1 

93 

94 

95 

96 111 

97 

98 
101 
102 
103 
133 

Variance of 
Oblique Factors: 



846 



Variable 13 
Strata 
2 . 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 
9 

10 

14 

15 

16 
19 

25 

26 
27 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

53 

54 

55 

56 

76 

77 

78 



ERIC 



14 15 

-319 



-516 



1.050 

237 



438 



124 

104 



458 



5 6 


7 


8 9 


10 


11 


12 






115 












947 








449 




153 












170 


166 












152 












105 








121 




278 








-142 


7 95 


795 










726 


726 






.101 1.825 


1.754 


.897 1.039 


1.617 


1.644 


.498 


Factor 












17 18 


19 


20 21 


22 


23 


24 






122 




-127 


-302 


-146 146 


-216 


-103 


220 


-118 


197 












-109 


105 




-124 


112 


-132 


178 


-157 


-343 






-106 






465 


541 












-385 




-160 








236 









■147 



122 

■185 



119 

145 

436 

622 

153 

116 



391 

388 



265 



101 



.416 



-458 -173 



385 119 -146 

756 

730 
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Table III (con't) 



Variable 13 14 15 16 17 

79 -103 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 
86 
87 
89 



90 "133 776 

91 256 758 

92 -101 278 

93 

94 

95 

96 238 



97 


- 457 


111 


98 


515 




101 




690 


102 






103 




176 


133 







18 19 20 21 22 23 24 

589 U2 



378 



210 “149 

603 
601 



600 

766 





156 


-152 


104 


178 


-102 . 










106 


-152 








-110 



137 



Variance of 
Oblique Factors: 

.492 1.063 1.183 .471 1.443 1.551 .434 .899 ,635 1.592 1.063 .625 



*0nly factor pattern coefficients greater than .100 in. absolute value are shown. 
Leading decimal points are omitted. 
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Table IV 

Correlations* Among Oblique Factors for Pupil Variables: Grade 2 



Factor 123 

1 304 038 

2 -086 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 



4 


5 


6 


7 


027 


146 


598 


-207 


-337 


167 


106 


-727 


110 


-007 


010 


125 




-080 


034 


301 






082 


-145 








-041 



8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


-039 


655 


442 


008 


035 


-471 


364 


653 


-178 


-169 


098 


010 


-011 


435 


022 


447 


011 


-0261 


100 


119 


-167 


139 


140 


-036 


-105 


086 


573 


266 


034 


-004 


378 


-267 

-083 


-645 

-184 

505 


261 

153 

-040 

-098 


116 

329 

-084 

-120 

028 



Factor 


13 


14 


15 


1 


-056 


260 


029 


2 


-223 


605 


-125 


3 


107 


-076 


653 


4 


10? 


-178 


106 


5 


-113 


103 


-051 


6 


038 


118 


036 


7 


197 


-659 


157 


8 


145 


-301 


195 


9 


-086 


327 


-007 


10 


-197 


660 


-046 


11 


084 


-122 


662 


12 


185 


-151 


029 


13 




-222 


107 


14 






-087 



15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 



16 


17 


18 


19 


016 


772 


729 


010 


-023 


371 


424 


439 


-074 


014 


-008 


-134 


112 


-027 


-085 


-329 


270 


121 


136 


215 


-002 


486 


571 


-003 


-051 


-306 


-351 


-428 


-092 


-063 


-126 


-33S 


-008 


662 


769 


-018 


024 


467 


505 


172 


-088 


008 


-036 


-134 


052 


-025 


-012 


-248 


-109 


-033 


-106 


-129 


082 


389 


425 


215 


-111 


016 


-010 


-199 




002 


-018 


-038 






783 


034 








095 
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20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


468 


011 


788 


-059 


-348 


057 


526 


182 


-5288 


-688 


064 


-121 


023 


144 


065 


112 


-517 


126 


381 


143 


166 


222 


088 


-148 


-230 


728 


-056 


740 


066 


-174 


027 


-444 


-08* 


736 


628 


-068 


-5866, 


076' 


620 


436 


550 


076 


604 


-110 


-334 


216 


222 


373 


-360 


-699 


047 


-181 


038 


226 


136 


-052 


-216 


056 


170 


209 


055 


-158 


-054 


214 


294 


058 


372 


222 


-558 


-561 


052 


-206 


029 


219 


126 


-037 


201 


005 


-168 


•030 


396 


054 


667 


-106 


-300 


461 


134 


611 


-218 


-343 


-054 


412 

-049 


-046 

584 

-040 


-367 

085 

-536 

-040 


-336 

-106 

-329 

-300 

560 



♦Leading decimal points 



are omitted 
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V • Identification and Interpretation of Factors 

1. Factor 1. The principal loadings on factor 1 are from the following 
variables: 

V83--Oral instructions 
V84--Written instructions 

This factor is a measure of the change in pupil's understanding of 
both oral instructions and written instructions during the school year. 
Consequently, factor 1 is named p upil understanding of instructions . 

2. Factor 2, Factor 2, a "doublet", received its highest loadings 
from the following two variables: 

V26--Expectation, attitude 
V27--Expectation, ability 

Variables 25 and 27 relate to the teacher’s opinion as to how far 
each \ jpil is likely to go in school, considering respectively the pupil’s 
attitude and ability. Thus factor 2 is named teacher’s expectation of 
pupil progress in school . 

3. Factor 3. Factor 3 is named number of hours participation in mathematics 
programs for the academically disadvantaged in accord with the only variable, 
Variable 53. possessing a high loading on it. 

4. Factor 4 . The two principal loadings on factor 4 are determined 
by th^ r MMng variables: 

"Income per family member 
* i33--Number In pupil's . sehold 

Factor 4 appears to be a measure of iconomic deficit. Aa expected, 
the greater the number of people per household, the lower the average 
Income per family member. Variable 15--0ccupational level of head of 
household-- and variable 16--Family on welfare--, two other indices of 
economic status, loaded on factor 21, which correlates -.52, with factor 4. 
Taking into account the loading of these latter variables on factor 21, 
factor 4 will be named economic status . (Factor 21 is named employment 
status . ) The negative correlation between factors 21 and 4 is attributable 
to the scoring procedure applied to the corresponding variables. 

5. Factor 5. This factor has its important loadings from the following 
variables: 

V4- -Months in class 
V5--Average absences per month 
V7 — Number of schools attended 



0 
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As expected, the greater the number of schools attended, the greater 
the average absences per month, and the fewer the number months in the 
class in which the pupil was registered on May 1, 1969. This factor is 
named pupil mobility . 

6. Factor 6. Important loadings on factor 6 are from the following 
variables : 

V80--Relat ionships ,*‘th adults 
V81--Relationships with pupils 
V82--Disruptive behavior 
V95--Liking for pupils 

This factor measures the change in ability of the pupil to get along 
with others during the school year and is thus named pupil relationshipa 
with others . 

Factor 7. This factor has its principal loadings from the following 
variables : 

V32- -Recommended reading level 
V33 — Critical needs: mathematics 
V34--Critical needs: reading 
V4l--No critical needs 

Variable 32 indicates the level of reading material which will be 
moot appropriate for each pupil in the next year. Variables 33, 34, and 
41 relate to critical needs for the next year. The method of scoring 
V32 accounts for the negative loading of this variable. Since the loading 
of V33 is less than for V34, and since it has an important loading 
factor 14, factor 7 will be named critical need: reading . 

Factor 8^ This factor is a "doublet" with high loadings from two 

variables : 

V37--Critical needs: health 
V4G--Critical needs: food 

Variables 37 and 40 refer to the pupil's need for a health program 
and a food program for the next year. This factor is named critical 
needs: health and food . 

9. Factor 9. Factor 9 is a"singlet" raceiving one high loading from 
V94— "Educational aspirations." This variable relates the degree of change 
in the educational aspirations of the pupil as perceived by the teacher 
during 1968-69. This factor will be named pupil's educational aspirations. 
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10. Factor 10. The highest loadingson this factor are from the following 
variables: 

V33--Critical needs: mathematics 

V102-Pupll's interest in reading 
V103-Pupil's interest in language 
Taking into account the relative loadings of these variables on 
this factor, this factor is named, pupil interest in reading and lang- 
uage arts. 

11. Factor 11, The following two variables possess high loadings on 
this factor. 

V54--Humber of hours participation in reading programs for the 
academically disadvantaged. 

V56--Total number of hours participation on programs for the 
academically disadvantaged. 

In accord with the variable with the higher loading, and to differ- 
entiate this factor from factors 3 and 15, factor 11 will be named numbet 
of hours participation in reading jjrograms for the academically disad- 
vantaged. 

12. Factor 12. Factor 12 is a "doublet” receiving its highest loading' 
from the following variables: 

V8--Neglected child 
V9- -Delinquent child 

It is not readily apparent from the pupil questionnaire (item 8) 
what is meant by an "institution for neglected children" and an 
"institution for delinquent children itly no name has been 

given this factor. 

13. Factor 13. The highest pattern coefficients on this factor are 
from the following two variables: 

V97- -Pupil's productive activity (Academic Wori:) 

V98--Pupil's productive activity (Other) 

Variable 97 is a measure of the percent of classtime each pupil 
spends with academic work; variable 98 relates to percent of classtime 
each pupil spends with "other constructive learning activities". As 
expected the factor loadings of these two variables are in opposite 
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directions. Because it is not exactly clear what other constructive 
activities include, and because Variable 82--Disruptive behavioa-- 
loads on two other factors (factors 6 and 22), factor 13 will be 
nanhd percent clasB time spent i n constructive, activities. 

14. Factor 14. The principal loadings on factor 14 are from the 
following variables. 

V2--»Sex 

V33--Critical needs: niathenic tics 

VlOl-Fupil ' s interest in mathematics 
The loadings of Variables 33 and 111 1 in opposite directions on 
this factor suggest that those students who possess no critical need 
in mathematics possess moderate to high interest in mathematics . 

Although Variable 2 loads on this factor, the first order correlation 
of this variable with variables 33 and 101 reveals very little relation- 
ship. Factor 14 is named mathematics needs and interest . 

15. Factor 15. A singlet, factor 15 is named number of hour3 partici- 
pation in language arts programs for the academically disadvantaged in 
accord with Variable 55. 

16. Factor 16. This factOT _s a "doublet” with significant loadings 
from two variables: 



These variables load in the same direction which i3 expected 
since the lower stratum numbers <~orrespond to the school districts 
with larger pupil populations and the lo .er numbers on Variable 25 
correspond to primarily residential areas. Consequently this factor 
will be named urbanism of home. 

17.' Factor 17. The principal loadings on this factor are from the 
following variables: 



Variables 90 and 91 relate respectively to the degree of change 
in reading proficiency and math proficiency during 1968-69. The summary 
data (Table VIi)reveal that the average change was rated betveenUsorae 



Strata- -School District size (population) 
V25-~-“-Urbanism a home 



V90--Reading proficiency 
V91--Math proficiency 
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change for the better to no change (change not necessary)." Thus, this 
factor is named pupil proficiency: reading and mathematics . 

18. Factor 18. The following variables possess high loadings on 
factor 18: 

V79--Creativity 
V92 — Oral expression 
V93-- Awareness 

These three variables indicate the degree of change in creativity, 
oral expression, and awareness. Because each of these variables is 
dependent upon a degree of verbal fluency, factor 18 will be named 
verbal fluency , 

19. Factor 19. A "doublet", the principal loadings on this factor are 
from the following two variables: 

V10--Migrant 

Vl4--Home language other than English 
This factor measures whether a pupil can be classified as from an 
agricultural migrant family in which a language, other than English, 
is the primary language of the pupil's home. The loadings of these 
variables in opposite directions, is accounted for by the scoring pro- 
cedure used. Factor 19 is named primary home language non-English , 
in agreement with the higher loading of variable 14. 

20. Factor 20. Important loadings on factor 20 come from: 

V87--Dress habits 
V89 --Attendance 

This factor is a measure of the change in a pupil's personal 
appearance and attendance during 1968-69. The summary data reveal that 
the mean rating as given by the teacher was "no change (change not 
necessary)." Factor 20 will be named pupil responsibility. 

21. Factor 21. The two principal pattern coefficients for this 
factor come from the following variables: 

V15--Occupationial level of head of household 
V16--Family on welfare 

It would appear, given the summary data and the procedure for 
scoring both variables that those families in which the occupational 
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level of che head of the household is classified as low are more likely 
to be receiving welfare. Contrasted to factor 4, economic status, 
factor 21 will be named employment status. 

22. Factor 22. The highest loadings on this factor are from the 
following variables. 

V76--Handling property 

V77--Completing assignments 

V78- -Attentiveness 

Factor 22 is a measure of change in pupil responsiveness within 
the classroom. Factor 22 correlates highly with Factor 20 (r*=.58), 
which appears to be a measure of pupil responsibility. It is postulated 
that for the latter factor, the responsibility is primarily motivated 
from outside of the classroom; in the former the motivation is derived 
within the class. For this reason, factor 22 will be named pupil 
responsiveness within the class. 

23. Factor 23. The principal loadings on this factor are from the 
following three variables: 

V35- ritical needs: language. 

V36--Critical needs: culture 

V41--No critical needs 

There appears to be no compelling reason for these particular 
variables to load on the same factor .. In deference to the slightly 
higher loadingof V36, this factor will be named critical needs; 
culture . 

24. Factor 24. The highest l< ~' s .Lor z4 

V2 Sex 

V38 — Critical needs: psychology 

V39--Critical needs: special 

Variable 2, sex, loads in the opposite direction to V38 and V39; 
however the first order correlations do not support the interpretation 
that boys are in greater need of psychological counselling and special 
services (speech therapy, retarted, handicapped) than girls. Factor 
24 is naaad critical needs: psychological counselling and special 
education. 
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A study of the intercorrelations among the factors is revealing. 

(see Table IV). One particular subset of interest includes those factors 
related to changes in academic performance or behavior during the school 
year. Inspection of Table V reveals that the correlations among factors 
1, 6, 9, 17, 18, 20 and 22 range between .46 and .79. 

Table V 

Correlations* Among Oblique Factors Related to Change in 
Pupil* s Academic Performance or Behavior 

Factor 

Factor 1 6 9 17 18 20 22 



1 


598 


665 


772 


729 


468 


788 


6 




573 


486 


571 


728 


740 


9 






662 


769 


550 


640 


17 








783 


396 


667 


18 










461 


611 


20 












584 


22 


★Leading decimal 


points are 


omitted 









For each of the variables loading on these factors (variables 76*84, 

86*87, and 89-86), the teacher was asked to rate the change in academic 
performance or behavior on a six point scale (see Item, 41 Pupil Questionnaire). 
The summary data (Table VII) reveal that the a^^rage mean rating was 
between ,, sorn r ' for the uecter fl anc change change not required)** 

for all variables. Coupled with the generally high first-order correlations 
among, the variables, the dependency among factors the overall mean 

rating on each variable are suggestive that possibly the teachers formed 
an overall impression about a pupil’s merit which -cr ngly influenced their 
ratings of the specific behaviors and academic performances asked for. 

A study needs to be performed to determine whether such a halo effect 
exists* and if so, to what extent* 

Factors 10 and 14, measures of pupil interest in reading, language 
arts, and Tcathematic3, correlate positively with t factors related to 
changes in pupil f s -academic performance and behavicrr. For 
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example, the correlations between factors 10 and 18 (.66) and between 
14 and 18 (.43) reveal that pupil's with higher interest in reading, 

language arts, and mathematics exhibited more change in creativity, 
oral expression and awareness than pupils uninterested in these sub- 
jects. Likewise, pupils withhhigher interests in the academic subjects 
demonstrated a greater change in educational aspirations and academic 
proficiency than pupils with lower academic interests (Intercorrelations 
between factor 9 and factors 10 and 14 are respectively .51 and .33). 

Inspection of the correlations among the "critical needs" factors 
(7, 8, 14, 23 and 24) reported in Table VI coupled with the positive 
inter cor re 1 at ions o f variables 33-40, suggests that a pupil rated 
as in need of an academic remedial program beyond regular school 
programs or in need . ofd specialized services' such hfeag, consellng, cultural 
health, special education, or food programswas likely to be in need 
of more than one of these programs. 



Table VI 



Factor 

7 

8 

14 

23 

'24 



Correlations* Among Critical Needs Factors 

Factor 



8 14 23 



37& -669+ 


786 


628 


-301 


620 


436 




-558 


-561 






560 



* Leading decimal points aia omitted. 

+ The negative correlation of factor 14 with the remaining critical 

needs factors is attributable to the configuration of factor leadings 
on factor 14 and does not suggest a negative relationship between the 
critical need for remedial mathematics and the remaining critical needs 



The significant correlations between the block of critical factors 
(7, 8, 14, 23, and 24) with some of the remaining factors reveal some 
interesting relationships. The correlations between factor 2 and 
each of the "critical needsy"f actors (-.73, -.47, .61, -.53, -.69) 
indicate that for pupils possessing critical needs the lower the 
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teacher' 8 expectation of how far that pupil will progress in formal ecucation. 
The correlations of factors 4 and 21 with the block of "critical factors" 
suggest those pupils from families of lower economic-employment levels 
are likely to be in need of remedial academic programs and/or specialized 
96 rvlc 6 s# The correlations of factor 10 with each of the critical needs 
factors, together with the interest component of factor 14, implies that 
pupil's rated as being uninterested in the academic subjects are more 
likely to be in need of remedial academic programs and/or specialized 
services. 

Factor 2 correlates positively with Factor 10 (.65) and with Factor 14 
(.61). The correlation between Factors 10 and 14 is .66. These corre- 
lations suggest that pupils rated as having high interest in reading, 
language arts, and mathematics are more likely to progress further in school 
than pupils rated low in academic interest. Similarly, the correlations 
between factor 2 and factors 4 and 21 (-.34 and. 53) and factors 4 and 21 
(-.52), indicate that pupil's from families of higher economic-employment 
levels are rated by the teachers as mere likely to progress further 
in formal education than those pupils from lower economic-employment 
backgrounds. 

The high correlations among factors 3, 11 and 15 (.64, .65, .66) 
indicate a positive relationship among the number of hours participation 
by a pupil in mathematics, reading, and language arts programs for the 
academically disadvantaged. The summary data (Table VII) indicate that the 
mean number of hours participation in reading programs was greater than for 
mathematics and for language arts. 

The correlation between factor 4 and factor 21 is -.52. Taking 
into consideration the scoring of the corresponding variables, the corre- 
lation substantiates the relationship between lower employment status as 
reflected by the occupational level of the head of the household, lower 
income per family member, size of family and receipt of welfare (AFDC) . 
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The factor analysis performed on the Grade 2 pupil data was replicated 
using data for Grade 6 pupils to determine the congruence between factors 
across grades. Twenty-nine factors were extracted at the sixth grade 
level; twenty- four , accounting for 49.4 percent of the total variance were 
obliquely transformed. The interpretation of the obtained factor pattern 
revealed, as expected, a high degree of correspondence with the factor 
pattern obtained for Grade 2. The factor pattern for Grade 6 Is included 
In Table VIII, Appendix A. 




Appendix A 
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Table VII 

Correlations* Among Pupill Variables Grade 2 
Compensatory Education Evaluation 1968-69 





Strata 


2 


3 


4 


5 


7 


8 


9 


10 


14 


X 


2.7969 


1.4700 


93.3943 


7 . 1040 


.3975 


1.3249 


1.0139 


1.0015 


1.0237 


1.934L 


S.D. 


1.0456 


.4992 


6.6610 


.9826 


.3070 


.6888 


.1173 


.0387 


.1522 


. 248 L 


n 


3510 


3402 


3345 


3463 


3421 


3413 


3372 


3330 


3374 


3385 


Var: 


Strata 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 
9 

10 

14 




-0225 


0116 

-0746 


1218 

-0163 

-0295 


-1380 

0420 

0787 

-5189 


-0762 

-0100 

1590 

-3664 

2524 


-0499 

0100 

0335 

-0213 

0656 

0655 


-0074 

-0154 

0450 

0035 

0265 

0391 

3098 


0313 

0214 

1130 

-0216 

0336 

0522 

1263 

0898 


0948 

0145 

-1176 

0556 

-0612 

-0396 

-0241 

-0226 

-1709 



15 

16 
19 

25 

26 
27 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

53 

54 

55 

56 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 

O 

ERIC 

•.'■I’LT.IlTLJ 

OH 



430 



A-2 



Vor: Strata 2 

86 
87 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 
101 
102 
103 
133 



Table (con’t) 

4 5 7 8 9 



14 





15 


16 


19 


25 


26 


27 


32 


33 


34 


35 


X 


1 ^ 6905 


1.0932 


1262.4962 


1.6830 


3.9336 


4.1655 


1.8812 


1.3779 


1.4319 


1.3561 


S.D. 


1.6185 


.2907 


619.3161 


.9012 


1.2273 


1.2097 


.7154 


.4695 


.4954 


.4789 


n 


3363 


3510 


3198 


3483 


3477 


3481 


3484 


3570 


3510 


3510 



Var : 



Strata 


1527 


-1824 


1262 


2450 


2 


-0251 


0152 


0020 


0001 


3 


-1017 


1230 


-1718 


0248 


4 


0223 


-0056 


-0211 


0906 


5 


-0785 


1220 


-1062 


-0354 


7 


-0431 


1026 


-0689 


-0272 


8 


-0430 


1113 


-0807 


0376 


9 


-0368 


0151 


-0220 


0319 


10 


-0553 


0791 


-1367 


0912 


14 


0519 


-0689 


1029 


0203 


15 




-2070 


2898 


-0225 


16 

19 


s 




-3066 


-0135 

-1587 



25 

26 
27 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

ERIC ’ 0 



0831 


0795 


1255 


1223 


1176 


1587 


-3239 


-3322 


-2100 


0306 


0259 


0474 


-1788 


-1445 


-1411 


-1534 


-1242 


-0853 


-1302 


-1074 


-0733 


-0759 


-0780 


-0482 


-0915 


-0817 


-0555 


1562 


1335 


1208 


.2331 


2058 


1732 


-2447 


-2035 


-1598 


3822 


3471 


2528 


-0925 


-0576 


-0258 




8371 


5600 

5722 



-1046 


-0991 


-1480 


-0296 


-1587 


-1177 


1107 


2109 


1887 


-0438 


-0318 


-0469 


1246 


1132 


1207 


0660 


0736 


0686 


0747 


0766 


0881 


0398 


0452 


0371 


0755 


0944 


1151 


-0799 


-1205 


-1687 


-1573 


-1637 


-1765 


1624 


1737 


1772 


-2375 


-2860 


-3111 


0262 


0500 


0453 


-3881 


-4960 


-4592 


-4092 


-5219 


-4534 


-4338 


-6612 


-4409 




4973 


4614 

5346 



431 



Var: Sri5 16 

41 

53 

54 

55 

56 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 
86 
87 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 
101 
102 
103 
133 



Table (con't) 

19 25 26 27 



32 33 34 35 



36 37 



X 


1.2410 


1.1219 


S.D. 


.4278 


.3273 


n 


3510 


3510 


Var : 


Strata 


-1715 


-1117 


2 


-0019 


-0061 


3 


0575 


1203 


4 


-0466 


-0251 


5 


0842 


1338 


7 


0294 


0685 


8 


0876 


1353 


9 


0331 


0342 


10 


0331 


0342 


14 


-0408 


-0457 


15 


-1160 


-1321 


16 


1654 


2101 


19 


-2291 


02665 


25 


0063 


0449 


26 


-1742 


-2996 


27 


-1395 


-2869 


O 32 


-1260 


-2010 



38 


39 


40 


1.0889 


1.0724 


1.0732 


.2346 


.2591 


.2605 


3510 


3510 


3510 



-0734 


-0288 


-1044 


-0947 


- 0 974 


-0204 


0806 


1449 


1390 


-0579 


-0031 


0074 


0820 


0246 


1006 


0801 


0409 


0620 


0783 


0465 


1351 


0975 


-0105 


0827 


0975 


-0105 


0973 


-0252 


-0301 


-0558 


-0692 


-0662 


-1349 


0859 


0694 


2899 


-0592 


-0924 


-2907 


-0221 


0174 


0248 


-2360 


-2745 


-2647 


-1794 


-3059 


-2475 


-1727 


-1911 





41 


53 


54 


1.3752 


27.7389 


21.4803 


CM 

00 

• 


32.8403 


61.1541 


3510 


3510 


3510 



1635 


-0894 


-0827 


1335 


-0147 


-0497 


-1935 


0115 


0382 


0423 


-0065 


-0125 


-1281 


0135 


0594 


-0754 


-0230 


-0147 


-0781 


0219 


0161 


-0307 


-0099 


0036 


-0828 


0583 


0233 


1239 


-0600 


-0599 


2043 


-0410 


-0776 


-1897 


0714 


1139 


3209 


-1006 


-1010 


-0496 


0066 


0029 


4581 


-0741 


-1609 


4374 


-0741 


-1601 


5241 


-0688 


-1820 



55 56 

7.4695 36.7288 
29.6338 104.3830 
3510 3510 



-1221 -1112 

-0278 -0415 

0519 0408 

-0193 -0149 

0594 0558 

0074 -0138 

0221 0226 

-0096 -0033 

0519 0467 

-1077 -0842 

-0844 -0829 

1304 1262 

-1145 -1238 

0143 0078 

-1119 -1495 

-0934 -1436 

-1035 -1576 



A-4 



Var: 36 

33 2193 

34 1783 

35 3154 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

53 

54 

55 

56 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 
86 
87 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 
101 
102 
103 
133 



Table 



37 


38 


39 


2609 


16,57 


1352 


2463 


1521 


1893 


3083 


1566 


1941 


3111 


1329 


0749 




1651 


1580 

1369 



(con ' t) 



40 


41 


53 


1787 


-3974 


1220 


2009 


-6329 


0810 


2569 


-5296 


0853 


2328 


-3445 


0470 


4501 


-2510 


0352 


1313 


-2152 


0375 


1283 


-2051 


0242 




-2020 


-747 

-1137 



54 


55 


56 


1640 


1312 


1717 


2171 


1154 


1855 


1780 


1495 


1736 


0622 


1079 


0818 


0678 


0999 


0791 


0665 


0802 


0735 


0561 


0486 


0543 


1156 


1350 


1295 


■1994 


-1334 


-1904 


5094 


5949 


7819 




5505 


9024 

7936 





76 


77 


78 


79 


X 


3.2445 


3.4218 


3.3418 


3.2419 


S.D. 


.7523 


.9917 


.9865 


.9597 


n 


3411 


3428 


3452 


3369 


Var; 


Strata 


-0500 


-0335 


0113 


-0097 


2 


0010 


0307 


0413 


0727 


3 


0148 


-0426 


-0548 


-0642 


4 


0527 


0147 


0548 


0264 


5 


-0544 


-0387 


-0657 


-0801 



ERIC 



80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


86 


3.3042 


3.2863 


3.0669 


3.4406 


3.4056 


3.2885 


.8212 


.8655 


.8571 


.9116 


.9594 


.9176 


3343 


3434 


3331 


3437 


3434 


3230 



-0352 


0235 


-0357 


-0210 


0135 


-0328 


-0044 


0046 


0337 


0196 


0632 


0425 


-0276 


-0281 


0003 


-0787 


-1198 


-0692 


0253 


0308 


0207 


0649 


0525 


0304 


-0533 


-0509 


-0203 


-0622 


-0904 


-0577 



433 



rs 

7 

8 

9 

10 

14 

15 

16 

19 

25 

26 

27 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

42 

53 

54 

55 

56 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

86 

87 

89 

-90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

101 

102 

103 

133 

ic 



A -5 

86 

-0898 

-0457 

-0309 

0215 

0261 

0188 

-0003 

-0057 

-0156 

2004 

1808 

1549 

-0862 

-1070 

- 0 S 04 

-0063 

-0503 

-1237 

-0661 

-0020 

0818 

0051 

-0196 

-0211 

-0157 

3372 

4092 

4450 

3968 

4119 

3988 

3263 

4503 

4618 



76 

-0518 

0047 

0198 

0597 

0096 

•0419 

0329 

-0971 

0237 

0203 

0059 

0161 

0340 

0229 

0492 

0645 

0325 

-0925 

-0153 

0625 

-0707 

0290 

0500 

0554 

0542 



Table ( con ’ t ) 



77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


-0882 


-0752 


-0408 


-0647 


-0415 


-0442 


-0885 


-1032 


-0080 


0160 


-0016 


-0177 


-0213 


0280 


0121 


-0116 


-0163 


0106 


-0016 


-0340 


-0492 


-0214 


0076 


-0080 


0385 


0538 


0010 


0243 


0486 


0381 


0395 


0244 


0007 


0187 


0246 


0308 


0427 


0259 


-0085 


0128 


-0172 


0117 


0142 


-0286 


-0288 


-0075 


-0054 


0111 


0038 


0219 


0035 


0226 


0248 


0211 


0285 


-0297 


-0364 


-0511 


039 ' 


•0320 


-0208 


-0566 


-0258 


0273 


0154 


0362 


0065 


0278 


0131 


-0007 


0098 


0357 


1593 


1573 


2457 


0673 


0943 


0757 


1452 


2692 


1502 


1480 


2340 


0495 


0720 


0545 


1653 


2888 


0848 


1016 


2100 


0656 


0688 


0446 


1004 


2386 


-0816 


-0727 


-1520 


-0189 


-0214 


-0460 


-0742 


-<& S65 


-0546 


-0690 


-1552 


-0079 


-0120 


-0116 


-0760 


-2029 


-0183 


-0454 


-1427 


0126 


-0110 


-0128 


-0488 


-1315 


0537 


0353 


-0089 


0507 


0389 


0556 


0249 


0005 


0312 


C308 


-0435 


0299 


0426 


0443 


0072 


-0488 


-0706 


-0879 


-0631 


-0815 


-0880 


-0479 


-0724 


-1277 


-0826 


-0810 


-1136 


0005 


-0098 


-0327 


-0989 


-1302 


0367 


0357 


-0251 


0468 


0295 


0358 


0187 


-0402 


0060 


0380 


1287 


-0074 


0051 


-0293 


0192 


1275 


0204 


0171 


0079 


0106 


0025 


0125 


0453 


0205 


0122 


0190 


-0224 


0178 


0065 


0494 


0240 


-0319 


0178 


0206 


-0063 


0313 


0093 


0400 


0489 


0042 


0186 


0224 


-0123 


0227 


0072 


0443 


0423 


-0108 


4173 


3985 


2503 


3071 


4036 


3953 


3453 


3087 




6168 


3080 


3376 


3243 


3582 


5113 


4645 






3534 


3770 


3918 


4404 


5459 


4896 








2996 


2749 


2298 


3733 


3905 










6115 


4150 


3378 


3056 












4443 


3384 


3206 



3615 2953 

7357 



434 



Table (con't) 





87 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


95 


96 


97 


X 


3.0390 


3.0578 


3.6665 


3.5480 


3.4673 


3.2280 


3.1878 


3.3175 


3.3900 


6.2119 


S.D. 


.6420 


.6863 


.9695 


.9785 


.9247 


.9474 


.9173 


.7203 


1.0230 


1.1210 


n 


3434 


3391 


3418 


3405 


3426 


31f 


3061 


3364 


3395 


3323 



Var : 



Strata 


-0091 


-0229 


0036 


0028 


0157 


02" 


-0217 


-0570 


0111 


0825 


2 


-0154 


-0144 


0339 


0008 


0229 


-0307 


0425 


-0302 


0803 


1117 


3 


-0373 


-0361 


-1126 


-0805 


-0839 


-1059 


-1132 


-0008 


-1254 


-1139 


4 


0262 


0363 


0253 


0202 


0393 


0391 


0443 


-0321 


0495 


0681 


5 


-0700 


-1577 


-0679 


-0749 


-0954 


-1079 


-0988 


0299 


-1202 


-1053 


7 


-0643 


-0678 


-0783 


-0613 


-0532 


-0862 


-1035 


0097 


-0848 


-0998 


8 


-0506 


-0465 


-0058 


0030 


-0130 


-0438 


-0611 


0282 


-0169 


-0782 


9 


-0270 


-0287 


-0349 


-0378 


0060 


-0185 


-0629 


0168 


-0478 


-0654 


10 


0150 


0642 


0011 


0000 


0014 


-0407 


0591 


1055 


0188 


-0453 


14 


0186 


0055 


0124 


0038 


-0215 


0356 


-0045 


0005 


0151 


0123 


15 


-0064 


-0309 


0179 


0199 


0172 


0888 


0443 


-0593 


0419 


0696 


16 


0117 


-0180 


-0121 


0050 


0009 


-0771 


-0311 


0576 


-0359 


-0816 


19 


-0200 


-0510 


0355 


0355 


0426 


1315 


0181 


-1071 


0539 


0850 


25 


-0221 


0212 


-0063 


-0023 


0036 


-0082 


0033 


0133 


0308 


0265 


26 


0607 


0611 


2479 


2229 


2044 


3010 


3105 


-0478 


3257 


2992 


27 


0325 


0401 


2641 


2532 


2221 


2989 


2929 


-0341 


3331 


2584 


32 


0248 


0456 


2287 


2018 


1761 


2798 


2515 


-0265 


3124 


2344 


33 


0040 


0324 


-1215 


-2623 


-1247 


-2250 


-1603 


0658 


-1975 


-2171 


34 


0037 


-0063 


-2065 


-1449 


-1339 


-2382 


-1940 


0784 


-2392 


-2116 


35 


-0140 


0114 


-1160 


-0845 


-0979 


-1908 


-1463 


1160 


-1665 


-1932 


36 


0230 


0237 


0008 


0202 


0023 


-0664 


-0041 


0707 


0023 


-0783 


37 


-0976 


-0300 


-0282 


-0426 


-0351 


-0930 


-0648 


0783 


-0612 


-0964 


38 


-0413 


-0655 


-0868 


-0796 


-0503 


-0712 


-1169 


0256 


-1180 


-2064 


39 


-0136 


0359 


-0736 


-0846 


-0949 


-1196 


-0959 


0462 


-1108 


-1346 


40 


-0240 


-0122 


-0306 


-0189 


-0328 


-0538 


-0478 


0690 


-0321 


-1067 


41 


-0089 


-0309 


1144 


1453 


1054 


1892 


1319 


-1144 


1648 


2065 


53 


0365 


0386 


022? 


0059 


0007 


0016 


0047 


0263 


0126 


-0315 


54 


0151 


0081 


0026 


0107 


-0075 


-0385 


-0529 


0348 


-0286 


-0571 


55 


0328 


0226 


0114 


0143 


0174 


-0161 


-0096 


0554 


0146 


-0681 


56 


0298 


0233 


0120 


0122 


0008 


-0267 


-0306 


0445 


-0085 


-0627 


76 


3264 


2759 


2580 


2349 


2612 


2119 


3289 


3130 


2710 


1170 


77 


1949 


2310 


4330 


4147 


3532 


2953 


3974 


2415 


4305 


1717 


78 


2035 


2292 


4329 


3883 


3886 


3088 


4271 


2715 


4553 


2029 


79 


2087 


1883 


3273 


3527 


4191 


4256 


4066 


1701 


4412 


1236 


80 


2837 


2537 


2584 


2558 


3378 


2589 


3209 


4104 


3195 


0911 


81 


2802 


2586 


2526 


2244 


2816 


2459 


3425 


3644 


3058 


0937 


82 


2385 


2345 


2527 


2167 


2251 


2066 


2733 


2942 


2789 


1218 


83 


2263 


2237 


4653 


4502 


4548 


3721 


4464 


2787 


4973 


1455 


84 


2006 


1938 


5268 


4773 


4655 


4097 


4793 


2331 


5635 


2085 


86 


3039 


2487 


3742 


3463 


4146 


3869 


5038 


2955 


4458 


1803 


87 




3787 


1859 


1680 


2109 


1953 


2862 


2562 


1931 


0637 


89 






1993 


1761 


1775 


1793 


2728 


2738 


2054 


0571 


90 








6147 


4860 


3774 


4418 


2042 


5420 


1542 


91 










5122 


4241 


4429 


1908 


4986 


1599 


92 












5494 


4883 


2609 


5124 


1474 



d 

ERiC 



435 



A-7 



Var : 87 89 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 
101 
102 
103 
133 





98 


101 


X 


3.2491 


3.1470 


S.D. 


1.2491 


.7560 


n 


3208 


3346 


Var: 


Strata 


-0452 


0720 


2 


0084 


0062 


3 


-0147 


-1297 


4 


-0041 


0421 


5 


0077 


-1206 


7 


-0361 


-1173 


8 


0070 


-0479 


9 


0779 


-0499 


10 


0464 


-0276 


14 


0054 


0270 


15 


-0037 


1131 


16 


-0035 


-0851 


19 


-0234 


£353 


25 


-0023 


0058 


26 


0262 


4479 


27 


0131 


4450 


32 


0583 


4482 


33 


0083 


-4500 


34 


-0196 


-3426 


35 


0067 


-2855 


36 


0099 


-0731 


37 


-0170 


-1329 


38 


-0561 


-1997 


39 


-0183 


-1460 


40 


0019 


-0820 


41 


0264 


3569 


53 


0605 


-0102 


54 


0138 


-0561 


55 


0322 


-0244 


56 


0365 


-0429 


76 


0916 


0798 


77 


0938 


.2193 


78 


0723 


2026 


0 79 


0437 


2526 


ERLCso 


0708 


1116 




0785 


1160 



Table (con't) 

90 91 92 93 



102 


103 


133 


3.2783 


3.0115 


5.9395 


.7347 


.7443 


2.4364 


3354 


3314 


3424 



0289 


0389 


-0422 


1795 


2016 


0094 


-2195 


-2029 


1153 


0133 


0360 


-0109 


-1039 


-1028 


0818 


-1062 


-1089 


0331 


-0890 


-0710 


0733 


-0479 


-0438 


0105 


-0269 


-0280 


1253 


0579 


0399 


-0554 


1034 


1197 


-0690 


-0831 


-0840 


0980 


-1531 


- £664 


6802 


-0056 


-0047 


0804 


5165 


5238 


-1691 


4984 


4894 


-1559 


5501 


5179 


-1166 


-2736 


-3201 


1081 


-4909 


-4376 


1502 


•*3302 


-3697 


1572 


-0746 


-0978 


1237 


-1524 


-1617 


1746 


-2068 


-2279 


0195 


-1578 


-1761 


0470 


-1190 


-1317 


1953 


3824 


4149 


-1422 


-0244 


-0317 


0728 


-1122 


-0987 


0526 


-0589 


-0319 


0612 


-0901 


-0768 


0711 


1056 


0S19 


0753 


.2181 


1826 


0449 


2422 


2199 


0623 


. 2633 


2801 


0174 


1107 


1224 


0251 


1238 


1368 


0164 



94 95 

5389 1940 

3115 






96 

4327 

5808 

2655 



*7 

17 '-4 

2241 

-0375 

2054 



Table (con't) 



ir: 


98 


101 


82 


0770 


1244 


83 


0697 


2013 


84 


0678 


2748 


86 


0723 


2246 


87 


0517 


0829 


89 


0354 


0748 


90 


0443 


2195 


91 


0466 


3689 


92 


0164 


2247 


93 


0397 


3022 


94 


0643 


3087 


95 


0484 


0000 


96 


0871 


3427 


97 


-2565 


3176 


98 




1025 


101 






102 






103 






133 







102 


103 


133 


1165 


1146 


0656 


2276 


2015 


0371 


3339 


2953 


-0153 


2534 


2652 


20306 


0923 


0901 


0148 


0909 


0904 


041 * 


3504 


2011 


-007 f 


2335 


2452 


-0030 


2467 


2462 


-0169 


2860 


3115 


-0650 


3523 


3463 


-0128 


0081 


0053 


0605 


4032 


3608 


-0366 


3247 


3564 


-0227 


0828 


1026 


0346 


5601 


6225 


-0395 




7025 


-0816 

-0764 



♦Leading decimal points are oqiitted 
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Table VIII 

Factor Pattern* for Factor Analysis of Pupil Variables: Grade 6 
(HarriB-KaiBer Independent Clusters Oblique Solution) 



Variable 1 
Strata 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 
9 

100 

14 

15 

16 
19 

25 

26 
27 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

53 

54 

55 

56 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 
86 
87 

89 

90 



Factor 

2 3 4 5 6 7 



-145 



-630 



663 



-735 

494 

0905 

6601 



-283 1.077 



313 





208 




-120 


-285 


192 




854 




816 


-175 


429 



195 



194 



8 9 10 11 12 



-108 

-358 



846 

9849 



142 

559 



-305 

543 

139 



1.093 

485 



142 



839 

841 



438 
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Table VIII' (con't,) 



Variable 


1 


2 3 4 


5 6 


7 8 9 10 


11 


12 


Sr 91t .1 














92 


364 


105 


130 








93 


774 












94 


785 


7H5 










95 


410 




423 


-193 






96 


743 












97 








174 


-451 




98 








123 


516 




101 




133 




900 




• 


102 




-165 




696 






103 








674 






133 














Variance 


of 












Oblique 


Factors: 










2 


.293 a 


.258 1.284 1.159 


,889 1.980 


.724 1.970 1.449 


.487 


1.464 








Factor 








Variable 


'13 1 


114 15 166 


117 18 


19 200 21* 22 


2: 23 





Strata 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 
14 

. 15 

16 
19 

25 

26 
27 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

53 

54 

55 

56 



176 



389 



469 

222 



-106 

-127 



244 



128 



113 



128 



501 

479 

112 



148 

123 



1465 



■297 

303 



493 

-491 

259 



-265 



-125 



19C 

1171 

240 

641 



127 



484 



129 



118 



-554 



1.075 

.306 



O 

ERIC 



439 



A-ll 



Variable 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 
36 
87 
39 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 
* 98 

101 

102 

103 

133 



Table III (con’t) 

14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 

267 379 

790 

749 

-118 



385 



>105 

103 



106 

620 

653 

727 

783 

424 -122 



125 



-159 

-181 142 



22 23 24 



155 140 



254 -117 



-240 



Variance of 
Oblique Factors: 

.532 .436 .518 1.277 



.989 1.429 .656 1.580 .249 .258 .949 .399 



★Only factor pattern coefficients greater than .100 in absolute value are shown 
Leading decimal points are omitted. 
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